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THE  BROWN  SPORTS 
FOUNDATION 

proudly  announces 

BROWN  FOOTBALL 


on 


PBS  TELEVISION 

(PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM) 
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PBS  Stations/Ivy  League  (1986) 

KYUK  Bethel,  AK 
KOCE  Huntington  Beach,  C  A 
KQED  San  Francisco,  CA 
WEDH  Hartford,  CT 
WEDY  New  Haven.  CT 
WEDN  Norwich,  CT 
WEDW  Bridgeport,  CT 
WETA  Washington,  DC 
WXEL  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
WSRE  Pensacola,  FL 
WEDU  Tampa.  FL 
WPBA  Atlanta.  GA 
WILL  Urbane.  IL 
KOOD  Bunker  Hill,  KS 
WYES  New  Orleans,  LA 
WGBX  Boston,  MA 
WSKGBinghamton,  NY 
WNETNewYork.NY 
WLVT  Bethlehem,  PA 
WITF  Harrisburg,  PA 
WHYY  Philadelphia,  PA 
WQEX  Pittsburgh,  PA 
WSBE  Providence,  Rl 
WKNO  Memphis,  IN 
WNVC  Fairfax,  VA 
WNVT  Falls  Church,  VA 
WCVW  Richmond,  VA 
KTPS  Tacoma,  WA 
WMVT  Milwaukee,  Wl 


BROWN  vs.  PRINCETON 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  4, 
1;00RM.  (EASTERN) 


BROWN  vs.  CORNELL 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  18, 
1:00RM.  (EASTERN) 


For  an  evaluation  of  your 
personal  tax  status,  and 
recommendations,  based  on 
the  new  tax  legislation, 
call  or  write: 

David  J.  Zucconi  '55 

Executive  Director 

Artemis  A.  W.  Joukowsky  '55 

President 


Our  Brown  Bears  will  appear  twice  this  season  and  we  hope  yo< 
can  catch  the  exciting  action  on  the  PBS  station  in  your  area. 

The  Brown  Sports  Foundation  provides: 

•  Immediate  enhancement  transfusion  to  each  sport  team 

•  Budget  relief,  through  its  endowment  earnings,  to  the  entire  University 

•  When  you  make  a  gift  to  the  Brown  Sports  Foundation,  you  relieve  the 
University  budget  and  in  so  doing  provide  extra  monies  for  Academic  programs. 
Scholarships,  Library  endowment,  computerization,  International  Studies  and  other 
needs 

•  When  you  make  a  gift  to  the  Brown  Sports  Foundation,  you  provide  an  infu- 
sion of  energy  to  each  of  our  30  Varsity  and  6  Club  sports  and  help  build  the  Sports 
Foundation  and  University  endowments 

•  When  you  make  a  gift  to  the  Brown  Sports  Foundation,  you  are  showing  your 
generosity  your  interest,  your  concern  for  the  future  of  Brown  and  Brown's  partici- 
pation in  our  nation's  future. 

There  are  many  ways  to  help  Brown  via  one,  two,  and  three-year  pledges:  cash, 
stocks  and  bonds  (appreciated  securities),  tuition-paying  trusts,  land,  property, 
closely-held  stock,  fractional  interest  in  a  business  deal  or  home,  unitrusts,  life 
income  funds,  artwork,  silverware,  boats.  Put  Brown  and  the  Brown  Sports 

Foundation  in  your  will  today 

•  Naming  and  memorializing  opportunities  (rooms,  areas,  scholarships,  trees, 
funds). 
We  need  gifts,  we  need  workers,  we  need  your  encouragement. 


r. 


The  Brown  Sports  Foundation 

Box  1925 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 

401-863-1900 


The  Brown  Sports  Foundation 


Name 


Address 


D  Alumni  (Class  of  _ 
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Pfione(H.) 
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□  I  am  interested  in  volunteering 

D  Please  send  me  literature  on 

n  Please  call  me 


Yes!  I  want  to  help 
Brown  students  follow 
in  my  footsteps  . . . 

I  want  to  join  the  Brown  Student  Alumni  Network 


OCCUPATION 


PROFESSIONAL  TITLE  (iF  APPLICABLE) 


6  Brown  Student  Alumni  Network: 

A  way  you  can  help  Brown  -*--^-"»- 
without  ever  leaving  yc 

For  information  see  cat — , 


BUSINESS  FIRM  NAME 


MAILING  ADDRESS 


ADDRESS  WHERE  I  WOULD  LIKE  STUDENTS  TO  CONTACT  ME 
TELEPHONE 

I  am  particularly  interested  in: 

□  Talking  D  Teaching 

□  in  groups  on  campus       □  Hosting 

□  one-on-one  Q  Summer  Employment 

As  a  Network  member,  you  will  also  receive  3  times  a  year 
Network  Nrav,  a  newsletter  that  is  sent  to  all  alumni  in  the 
Brown  Student  Alumni  Network. 

Have  questions?  For  more  informahon,  call  us  at 
401  863-3380. 


I.inda  Mason  '64 
Cathlecn  Mr(iui)^an  '71 
John  V.  Reisirup  '58 
Robert  P.  Sanchez  '58 
Wallace  H.  Terry  '59 
Elizabeth  B.  West  '73 
Billv  R.  Woolen  •70  Ph.D. 

National  Advertising 
Representative 

The  Berkowitz-Van  11114111  Co. 
145  East  fiSrcl  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 
(212)  753-9740 


i^iiv.inj\.   vj^jiiv^m-   111  ^-iiiainfl.iic 


went  on  to  become  a  college  president, 
serve  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  direct  a  fellowship  fund  for  minori- 
ties, while  quietly  and  actively  overcom- 
ing social  barriers. 

4:U      Education's  Influential 
'Newspaper  of  Record' 

Educatian  W'ffk  is  recjiiired  reading  for 
anyone  involved  in  setting  policy  for  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  on  the 
fedeial.  state,  or  local  level.   The  paper 
was  conceived  and  is  edited  by  a  coterie 
of  Brown  people. 


©  1986  bv  /irau';,  Aluinni  M„i,lhl\    I'lilihslicl 
monthlv.  vvilli  tuiiiluiicd  ismic  in  Dctclli- 
b(T/|.inuaiv.  |uik/|uI\,  ,jtul  .AiimiM/Srp- 
leinlu'i.  In  Blown  l'invcisit\.  I'lnvidfiKf. 
K  I    Pnnticl  bv   I  hi-  Lane  Pi  ess.  P  O   B"x 
l:!».  Burlinul.Mi.  Vi,  (I5^02.  K<lilciii.il  iillnes 
aie  in  Niihiilsim  ilniise,  71  (ietiij^f  Si  . 
Pnividenic.  R  I.  (IL'lKlli.   Menilii-i .  Coiniiil 
Ini  Ihe  Adv.iiKenienl  .uui  Sn|)|)oM  <il  l-cin- 
taticin    1  he  M<wlhl\  is  seiil  In  .ill  Binuii 
alumni    Please  .ilinu  eiKliI  ise.ks  Ini 
chanKes-nl-ail.liess.  which  shnuki  be  sent  It. 
Box  IH54.  Priivitlence.  R.I.  (ILMH'J. 
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WILLUrbana.  IL 
KOOD  Bunker  Hill.  KS 
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WITF  Harnsburg,  PA 
WHYY  Philadelphia,  PA 
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KTPSTacoma,WA 
WMVT  Milwaukee.  Wl 
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For  an  evaluation  of  your 
personal  tax  status,  and 
recommendations,  based  on 
the  new  tax  legislation, 
call  or  write: 

David  J.  Zucconi  '55 

Executive  Director 

Artemis  A.  W.  Joukowsky  '55 

President 


#The  Brown  Sports  Foundation 
80x1925 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 
401-863-1900 


University  budget  and  in  so  doing  provide  extra  monies  for  Academic  programs, 
Scholarships,  Library  endowment,  computerization,  International  Studies  and  other 

needs 

When  you  make  a  gift  to  the  Brown  Sports  Foundation,  you  provide  an  inf  u 
sion  of  energy  to  each  of  our  30  Varsity  and  6  Club  sports  and  help  build  the  Sports 
Foundation  and  University  endowments 

When  you  make  a  gift  to  the  Brown  Sports  Foundation,  you  are  showing  your 
generosity  your  interest,  your  concern  for  the  future  of  Brown  and  Brown's  partici- 
pation in  our  nation's  future 

There  are  many  ways  to  help  Brown  via  one,  two,  and  three-year  pledges:  cash, 
stocks  and  bonds  (appreciated  secunties),  tuition-paying  trusts,  land,  property, 
closely-held  stock,  fractional  interest  in  a  business  deal  or  home,  unitrusts,  life 
income  funds,  artwork,  silverware,  boats.  Put  Brown  and  the  Brown  Sports 
Foundation  in  your  will  today 

Naming  and  memorializing  opportunities  (rooms,  areas,  scholarships,  trees, 

funds). 

We  need  gifts,  we  need  workers,  we  need  your  encouragement. 
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The  Brown  Sports  Foundation 

Name 

n  Alumni  ^rU<;<;nf             ) 
n   Parent    nf 

Address 

n  Friend 

Phone  (B.)                / 

Phone  (H.)                / 

City 

Zip 

D  1  am  interested  in  volunteering                                                                                          1 
n   Plp-=i<;p<;pnH  mplitpr^iturenn                                                                                                               1 

n  Please  call  me 
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1  O      Does  Brown  Act  Affirmatively? 

At  a  time  ulitn  universities  are  making 
concerted  efforts  to  hire  minority  facul- 
ty, the  supply  seems  to  be  diminishing. 
What  techniques  can  academic  depart- 
ments use  to  attract  qualified  minorit\ 
faculty,  and  is  Brown  doing  enough? 


Z,0      Curtain  Call: 

Jim  Bamhill  Retires 

After  thirt\-thi  ee  years  of  nurturing 
theater  students  at  Brown,  Professor  of 
Theatre  Arts  James  Barnhill  is  retiring. 
Several  of  his  former  students  share  fond 
reminiscences. 

3  1       Samuel  Nabrit  '32  Ph.D.: 
Agent  for  Social  Change 

Biown's  first  l)lack  doctorate  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  developmental  biology  while  he 
was  chairman  of  the  biology  department 
at  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta.  He 
went  on  to  become  a  college  president, 
serve  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  direct  a  fellowship  fimd  for  minori- 
ties, while  quietly  and  actively  oveicom- 
ing  social  bai  tiers. 

4U      Education's  Influential 
'Newspaper  of  Record' 

Education  Week  is  required  reading  for 
anyone  involved  in  setting  policy  for  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  on  the 
federal,  state,  or  local  level.  The  paper 
was  conceived  and  is  edited  by  a  coterie 
of  Brown  people. 
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Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 

Greece 

Asia  Minor 

the  Aegean 

Carthage 

Central  Asia 

the  Kyber  F^ss 

India 

Nepal 

the  Himalayas 

Japan 

Southeast  Asia 

Java 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Sumatra 

South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

the  Seychelles 

Northern  Italy 

Burgundy 

Southwest  France 

Alsace-Lorraine 

the  Rhine 

the  Moselle 

Flanders 

Scotland 

Wales 


Ancient. 

Classical. 

Mysterious. 

Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  Brown,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


>Alumni  Flights  Abroad 


'(Department  BR- 11 

A.FA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y  State  (914)  241-0111 


CARRYING  THE  AAAIL 


Rites  and  Reason 

Editor:  \ Oiii  cx(i-lli-nl  aitidc  ahoul 
Brown's  Rites  and  Reason  l)lai  k  lliealei 
program  mentioned  that  Thi-  Providetice 
Carden  Blues,  which  was  produced  in 
1975,  resulted  from  a  group  study 
project  in  which  elderU  blacks  were 
inter\iewe<l  about  their  experiences  in 
Providence  between  1<.»2()  and  I<.I4(). 

Quite  ti  lie.  What  \()u  lorgol  to 
iiienlion  was  thai  the  iiiojecl  also  inter- 
viewetl  eldeily  whites  about  the  same 
period.  For  obvious  reasons,  black  stu- 
dents in  the  studv  |)rojecl  interviewed 
elderh  blacks  while  white  students  in- 
terviewed elderh  whites.  I  remember 
inv  own  experienie  tia\eling  to  I'i()\i- 
deiue  nursitig  homes  to  talk  with  long- 
lime  l'ro\idence  rt'sidenls  about  llieii 
ie(olli(  lions.  Willi  U-w  exceptions, 
ihesi-  while  respondents  told  me  thai 
race  relations  were  acceptable  in  the 
I92()s  and  l<)30s,  and  thai  black  people 
weri'  (|uite  happy  during  these  years. 
Ibis  message  was  \astlv  different 
hum  wlial  black  students  in  the  class 
lie.ird  from  tlieii  res|)ondeiits.  It  was 
.una/ing  lo  come  back  to  class,  plav  the 
tapes  tor  eai  h  oilier,  and  hear  with  our 
own  ears  how  these  two  sets  of  respon- 
dents— black  and  while — had  such  di- 
vergent memories  of  a  supposedly 
common  experience. 

Needless  to  say,  the  class  was 
memor.ible  both  on  a  [lersonal  level  for 
the  students  and  as  an  ini|)i)Tlant  piece 
ol  primaiN  leseaidi  on  the  bislorv  of 
l'r<)\id(iice.  \e\  this  is  t\pical  ol  the 
xvork  Rhelt  |ones  and  Cieorge  Bass  ha\e 
done  with  the  Riles  and  Reason  pro- 
gram.  Thev  have  combined  scholarship 
and  academic  excellence  with  a  com- 
mitment to  bringing  their  findings  to 
ihe  larger  communit\  in  novel  ways. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  black  to  have 
benefited  from  working  with  them. 

D.W'U)  jARMUL '75 

Takoma  Park,  Md. 


Editor:  It  was  a  great  delight  read- 
ing "A  Rite  for  Everv  Reason"  (B.4A/, 
May).  George  Bass's  Rites  and  Reason 


was  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  eager  to 
attend  lirown.  .Mtliough  I  was  an  art 
major,  much  of  m\  time  was  spent 
behind  the  scenes  with  Riles  and  Rea- 
son, (jcorge  Bass  was  stimulating  then 
and  ii])on  seeing  him  at  my  recent 
tenth-vear  reunion  was  even  more  so. 

Jll.l.  RUCKER  SIMMONS  '76 

Decatur.  Ga. 

Mr.  Johnson's  letter 

Editor:  Befcjre  some  alumni  re- 
spond to  a  "call  to  arms"  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  [Robert  A.)  Johnson,  class  of  'A'^ 
(HAM,  May),  1  suggest  they  return  to 
the  camjiiis  and  observe  and  talk  willi 
Blown  students,    llie  imioitun.Ue 
Iragedv  of  the  two  senior  women  who 
receniK  receixed  n.ilion.il  coverage  in 
the  media  calls  for  undeisianding  and 
nol  impulsive  and  wholesale  indict- 
ments of  llie  sludcnls  ,ind  llie  adminis- 
tration. 

One  of  the  most  memoi.ible  mo- 
ments of  the  march  down  (College  Hill 
on  (Commencement  day  was  the  genu- 
ine afieclion  and  respec  I  the  graduat- 
ing seniors  accoicled  all  ol  the  fitt\-\ear 
class  as  well  .is  the  older  alumni.  As  we 
walked  ihiougli  their  open  ranks,  their 
applause  and  gieeiings,  though  unex- 
pected, l)roughl  tears  to  my  eyes  and 
made  me  want  to  hug  and  thank  each 
one  of  them. 

Ibis  res[)()iisc-  of  iliciis,  1  thought 
afterwards,  is  an  expiession  of  the  sen- 
iors' \iew  of  themselves  fiftv  years 
hence  and  a  testament  lo  what  Brown 
means  to  them  and  how  Brown  has 
helped  to  mold  their  character. 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  wherever  you 
may  be. 

CHARLES  B.  1)A\ID,  Ml).  'Sfi 

Oakland,  CaliJ. 


The  following  Iwo  letters  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  with  copies  to  the  BAM: 

1  am  with  you  100  percent!  It  is 
verv  sad  to  see  what  has  happened  to 
old  Brunonia  of  late. 

There  are  two  recent  develop- 
ments which  weren't  mentioned  in  vour 


letter.  One  is  the  deterioration  of  liie 
Brown  Band  which  seems  to  rejoice  in 
performing  disgusting  antics  at  football 
games.  The  other,  which  you  weren't 
aware  of  when  you  wrote  your  letter,  is 
the  cover  story  of  the  9  June  issue  of 
The  New  Republic. 

Fortunately,  the  tnajor  contributors 
to  the  Alumni  Fund  don't  read  The  New 
Republic.  If  the  article  had  appeared  in 
Forlmie  it  would  have  caused  a  rash  of 
"Dear  John"  letters  to  the  Fmid.   This 
article  compared  St.  John's  College  in 
Annapolis  to  Brown  and  it  was  not  very 
complimentary  to  Brown.   The  author 
attended  a  class  in  Semiotics  B().  I  never 
heard  of  semiotics  before,  but  appar- 
ently it  deals  with  analyses  of  motion 
pictures.  That  is  the  sort  of  course  one 
might  expect  to  find  at  West  Overshoe 
State  College,  certainly  not  at  Brown.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  to  find  in  the 
next  Brown  catalogue  a  listing  for  Por- 
nography 101! 

Well,  the  above  example  and  those 
cited  in  your  letter  are  typical  of  the 
depths  to  which  our  fine  old  Alma 
Mater  has  degenerated. 

I  have  written  several  letters  to  the 
editor  mging  the  reinstatement  of 
ROTC;  at  Brown.  ROTC  would  have  a 
very  salubrious  effect  on  the  whole 
University — if  only  by  its  example  of 
serious  minded,  clean-cut,  young  kids 
being  seen  on  campus. 

1  am  all  for  liberalism;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly out  of  control  at  Brown  and  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  a  return  to  the 
tried  and  true  liberal  arts  curriculum 
before  we  become  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  Ivy  League. 

Please  let  me  know  the  results  of 
your  fine  letter.  Bob. 

SFKPHEN  G.  STONE,  JR.  '41 

Coupeville,  Wash. 
Semiotics  is  the  study  of  signs  and  systems  oj 
communication.  An  article  about  Brozini's 
semiotics  program  appeared  in  the  March 
1979  bam'.— Editor 


I  must  congratulate  you  on  writing 
a  much  more  thoughtful  letter  than  the 
last  one  that  provoked  me  to  write. 
However,  your  ideas  are  no  better,  and 
perhaps  worse,  than  withdrawing  sup- 
port from  the  University.  While  I  ad- 
mire your  willingness  to  work  for  your 
goals,  those  goals  are  no  longer  those  of 
the  University  commimity.  \'ou  sav  that 
"change  must  be  made."  Who  will  de- 
cide on  these  changes:  people  actively 
involved  with  Brown  and  Brown  stu- 
dents, or  people  who  will  have  left 
Brown  forty-five  years  pieviously  when 
I  walk  through  the  Van  Wickle  gates?  1 


BE 

COMFORTABLY 

HYATT. 


WHEN  THE  BRUINS  TANGLE 
WITH  THE  TIGERS 

On  October  4,  when  the  Bruins  take  on  the 
Tigers,  be  there  to  see  every  touchdown  with  a 
special  touch:  A  Touch  of  Hyatt,  frotn  the 
Hyatt  Regency  Princeton. 

Kick  off  a  private  reunion  with  your  old 
classmates. .  .meet  a  college  buddy. .  .or  make 
it  a  family  outing.  Whatever  your  game  plan, 
the  Hyatt  welcomes  you  with  a  unique  three- 
point  stance  to  make  your  stay  truly 
comfortable: 

n  A  convenient  meeting  place  5  minutes  from 
Palmer  Stadium  -  at  U.S.  Route  1  at 
Alexander  Road,  the  Hyatt  is  easy  to  find 
and  offers  plenty  of  parking  for  guests. 
n  Relaxing  entertainment  and  refreshments 
at  the  secluded  Water's  Edge  cafe;  our 
vintage  wine  bar,  Bv  The  Glass;  and 
Albert's,  the  area's  hottest  nightspot. 
n  Elegant  dining  and  accommodations  -  enjoy 
continental  cuisine  and,  afterwards,  retire  to 
a  graciously  appointed  guest  room,  just 
$69.00  per  room,  children  under  18  free. 
When  you  come  to  the  game,  be  comfortably 
Hyatt.  You  deserve  no  less.  Fbr  reservations,  call 
this  evening:  1-800-228-9000. 
Or,  dial  the  Hyatt  Regency  Don't  you -^^^p^ 
Princeton  direct  at  YOl  J  \X/FUF 

HERE 


1-609-987-1234. 


Hyatt  Regency0Princeton 

Rte.   1  and  Alexander  Road,  Princeton,  NJ  08540 


There  are 
discoveries 

to  be  made 
at  every  age. 

At  65,  its 
WiUiamstown. 

A  vital,  active  college 
town  renowned  for  its 
theater  festival,  art  nuiseums 
and  spectacular  natural 
beauty,  Williamstown  now 
has  another  reason  for  you 
to  come.  Not  just  to  visit,  but 
to  make  your  home  here. 

Sweetwood,  the  new 
continuing  care  residential 
community  which  is  being 
built  in  Williamstown,  is 
precisely  the  home  you've 
been  looking  for  at  tliis  time 
in  your  life.  A  cut  above 
many  residences  of  its  genre, 
Sweetwood  offers  amenities 
so  far  beyond  expectation,  it 
deserves  your  utmost  consid- 
eration. Furthermore,  it  is 
affiliated  with  Sweet  Brook, 
the  finest  skilled  nursing 
facilit)'  in  The  Berkshires. 
This  assures  you  that  every 
health  care  need  will  be 
given  superb  attention. 

Call  413-458-8371  to 
have  a  complimentary 
Sweetwood  brochure  sent 
to  you  immediately. 

)weetwooD 

The  new  continuing  care  commiinin' 

Cold  (Spring  Doad 
WilliamsLown.  MA  01267 

413-458-8371 


repeat:  This  is  our  time  for  learning, 
and  we  must  find  our  own  way,  helped 
by  people  who  care  for  w,  not  the  rep- 
utation of  Brimonia. 

^'ou  also  mention  "the  days  w'hen 
Blown  was  respected  by  everyone." 
Excuse  me,  but  how  long  ago  was  this? 
Brown  was  the  doormat  of  the  Ivies  for 
a  long  time.  Should  we  instead  read 
"the  davs  when  Brown  was  calm,  and 
nothing  negative  about  us  made  the 
papers?"  I'm  .sorr\,  but  I  like  the  con- 
troxersv,  e\en  it  it  does  get  annoving 
when  friends  trom  WSU  refer  to  the 
latest   'siandal. '  1  also  do  not  believe 
that  Brown  loses  any  signiticant  degree 
of  respect  with  the.se  stories,  except  in 
the  ranks  of  the  alinnni. 

One  last  rematk:  It  1  concede  that 
Brown  has  a  liberal  tadilty.  I  mirst  also 
ponil  out  thai  the  school  is  the  better 
tor  il.  because  thev  will  tioi  hold  back 
progress.   1  hey  showt-d  llieir  willing- 
ness to  I  liange  when  ihev  voted  in  the 
New  CAirriculum,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  continue  to  act  for  the  best  of  the 
l'ni\ersilv. 

So.  Mr.  |ohnsoTi,  I  beg  \()u  and  ihe 
othei  alunuii  and  aliunnae  to  lei  us  tmd 
our  own  paths,  wiihoul  ha\ing  lo  worr\ 
aboiil  ulioni  \\c  \\\\\  (illt-iid  with  oiu 
sear(  h. 

(i.ARRKll   II  1/,(.KR.\1.1)  '88 

Campxu. 


Kdilor:    1  li.mk  \()U  verv  muih  lor 
pu!)lislung  Roberl  lohnson's  IctK  i  in 
the  .\la\  issue  ot  HAW. 

In  terms  whidi  Mi.  Joluison  will 
certainK  undersiand,  libeialism  at 
Brown  is  the  disease  and  he  is  the  cure. 

Laughter  is  the  best  medicine,  and 
Mr.  Johnson's  letter  provided  me  with  a 
hell\  dose. 

C;KR.ARI)  cos  IK  '78 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Editor:  Following  upon  ,Mr.  John- 
son's letter,  the  list  of  atrocities  contin- 
ues. It  is  now  becoming  well  known  that 
several  tenured  faculty  members  (in  the 
humanities,  of  course)  are  closely  allied 
with  Queen  Elizabeth's  international 
drug  ring.  It  is  even  rumored  thai  the 
Rctectory  is  considering  serving  only 
cjint he  ami  white  wine  spritzers.  Where 
will  it  stop! 

I  suggest  the  only  coinse  of  action 
appropriate  to  the  problem — military. 
Ck)vert  action  does  not  seem  sufficient. 
We  need  an  all-out  assault  on  the  Col- 
lege Green,  perhaps  directed  bv  the 
Delta  Force,  who  could  be  induced  to 
participate  by  suggesting  the  raid  as  a 


refresher  rim  for  future  action  in  the 
Middle  East.  Imagine  the  boost  in 
contidence  to  be  obtained  by  obliterat- 
ing the  "Reddest "  college  outside  the 
Soviet  Union. 

JAMES  TABELING  '78 

Baltimore 


Editor:  In  recent  months  it  seems 
the  BAM  has  been  inundated  with  let- 
ters from  irate  ahnnni  allac  king  student 
activism  al  Brown,  particulaily  in  le- 
gate! to  the  South  Atrican  situation.  In 
the  most  recent  issue,  Roberl  A.  John- 
son, Jr.  '4:^  actually  went  .so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  student  protests  against 
apartheid,  NROIC:,  and  the  CiA  were 
symptoms  of  some  sort  ot  creeping 
"liberalism"  at  Brown  that  had  lately 
manitested  itselt  in  a  |)roslilulion  scan- 
dal; tuithermore,  I  think  it  behooves 
aluimii  to  a|)[>laud  rather  ihaii  con- 
demn the  recent  protests  against  injus- 
tice conducted  on  campus. 

To  those  who  feel  that  protest  on 
national  or  international  issues  on 
campus  is  inappi<)|>i  iaie,  or,  as  some 
alimtni  have  suggested,  none  ot  "oin" 
l)usiness,  I  respecttullv  lemind  them  ot 
the  words  ot  Eleanor  Roosevelt: 
"Where,  alter  all,  do  uni\ersal  human 
rights  begin?  In  small  places,  do.se  to 
home — so  close  and  so  small  that  they 
cannot  be  seen  on  any  maps  of  the 
world.  Yet  thev  are  the  world  of  the 
individual  persons;  the  neighborhood 
he  lives  in;  the  school  or  college  he  al- 
leiids;  the  tacloi\,  tarm,  or  ottice  where 
he  works.  Siu  h  are  the  places  where 
every  man,  woman,  and  ihild  seeks 
e(jual  justice,  etpial  opportunity,  equal 
dignity  without  discrimination.  Unless 
these  rights  have  meaning  there,  they 
have  little  meaning  anywhere.  Without 
conceiiicfl  citi/i  ii  aition  lo  uphold 
them  close  to  home,  we  shall  look  in 
\ain  tor  |)rogress  in  I  lie  larger  world. ' 

HOI.Ia'  SKI.AR  '85 

\<'u'  Viirk  (:il\ 

Divestment 

Editor;   Fhere  is  much  sound  and 
lur\  among  alumni  letter  writers  to  the 
Monllilx  about  the  aiitiis  of  a  large 
tringe  ot  sludenls  atlem|)tiiig  in  inno- 
vative ways  lo  intlicl  their  views  on  the 
managemenl  and  operations  ot  the 
University  and  its  trustees.  Why  our 
University  should  become  involved  in 
the  internal  politics  of  South  Africa 
defies  reason.  Writer  Stan  Davis  "(58 
takes  pride  in  these  student  agitations 
in  a  recent  issue. 

Unfortunately,  these  students  do 


not  have  the  strength,  willpower,  forti- 
tude, or  moral  commitment  to  immerse 
themselves  in  the  causes  for  which  they 
so  shrilly  demonstrate. 

Building  shacks  and  fasting  for 
South  Africa,  I'm  sure,  leaves  warm 
feelings.  But  the  fasters  would  get 
much  more  attention  from  om^  politi- 
cians if  they  would  emulate  the  late 
Bobhy  Sands  of  Belfast,  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  his  associates  who  fasted  until 
death  for  their  cause. 

Alternatively,  the  demonstrators 
could  follow  the  example  of  the  Lafay- 
ette Escadrille,  American  Ambulance 
Corps,  the  Hying  Tigers,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  Americans  who  went  to 
fight  for  tfieir  principles  on  foreign 
shores  in  foreign  wars  at  a  time  when 
the  U.S.A.  was  not  involved.  The  Afri- 
can National  Congress  has  offices  in 
Zambia,  Zimbabwe,  Angola,  and  Mo- 
zambique and  would,  I'm  sure,  gladly 
welcome  dedicated  American  youth  for 
their  fight  inside  and  outside  South 
Africa. 

Go  to  it,  boys  and  girls,  and  let 
Brown  University  revert  to  the  man- 
date of  its  original  charter;  education. 

My  address  is  5.SI()  Sandtrap  Lane, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28226. 

LESLIE  B.  COHEN  '44 

Charlolle,  N.C. 


Editor:  Divestment  is  an  abroga- 
tion of  the  fiduciary  relationship  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Fellows  and  the 
University.  Trustees  of  universities 
must  safeguard  the  financial  well-being 
of  the  college,  not  sway  with  the  current 
political  breezes  or  bow  to  the  hot- 
headed demands  of  student  protestors. 
Endowment  must  be  protected  for  fu- 
ture generations.   The  question  should 
not  be  "Why  don't  we  divest?"  as  many 
radical  students  mouth  in  self-righteous 
invective,  but  rather  be  "For  what  po- 
litical purposes,  if  any,  should  our  en- 
dowment be  jeopardized? "  It  should 
not  be  manipulated  so  that  a  li  iistee  can 
earn  a  profit,  it  should  not  be  manipu- 
lated so  that  a  trustee  can  benefit  their 
political  party,  and  it  should  not  be 
jeopardized  to  make  a  political  state- 
ment to  a  foreign  country.  Our  endow- 
ment is  for  the  financial  well-being  of 
the  University.   Lo  seek  to  use  it  for 
other  purposes  is  arrogant,  selfish,  and 
ullimatcly  against  the  piiiuiples  of  a 
university.  Divestment  is,  quite  simply, 
a  betrayal  of  trust. 

H.  MEYER  III  '86 

Providence 


The  four  fasters 

Editor:  The  discussion  of  the  four 
fasters  by  Stan  Davis  (BAM,  May,  Car- 
rying the  Mail)  merits  further  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Davis  has  received  the  incor- 
rect impression  that  the  four  students 
were  temporarily  diseiuolled  for 
"arguing  for"  divestiture. 

"Arguing  for"  divestiture  is  com- 
pletely legitimate  and  proper,  but  that 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  coer- 
cive act  of  fasting.   The  Corporation 
had  just  considered  divestitme  fully 
and  caiefully  in  February  and  an- 
nounced a  decision.  Because  the  fasters 
and  their  supporters  did  not  agree  with 
the  decision,  they  demanded  that  the 
Corporation  (or  its  Advisory  and  Exec- 
utive Committee)  be  recalled  inmiedi- 
ately  to  revet  se  the  decision — or  the  fast 
(potentially  dangerous  to  the  students) 
would  continue.   Fhat  is  not  argument, 
it  is  the  arrogant  and  coercive  behavior 
that  has  marked  much  of  the  student 
Brown  Divest  attitude,  which  is  that 
they — and  only  they — have  the  "right 
position"  or  "truth"  with  respect  to  di- 
vestiture, and  thus  they  have  a  right  to 
make  "demands"  and  coerce  everyone 
else  to  accept  this  "truth." 

As  co-chairman  of  the  Campus 
(jommittee  on  South  Africa,  I  was 
present  on  four  separate  occasions 
during  the  recent  academic  year  when 
representatives  of  the  Brown  Divest 
group  were  given  full  and  lengthy 
opportunity  to  present  and  proinote 
their  views  to  gatherings  of  members  of 
the  Corporation.   Fhe  {k)rporation 
— considering  the  views  of  students, 
faculty,  and  alumni  of  the  University, 
and  charged  with  financiai  responsibil- 
ity for  the  University — did  not  accept 
all  of  their  position.  Now  members  of 
Brown  Divest  speak  repeatedly  of  the 
need  for  "confrontation  "  to  force  ttie 
Corporation  to  the  "light"  view. 

I  believe  all  good  people  abhor 
apartheid  and  wish  lo  dismantle  it;  that 
is  a  moral  issue.  Bui  good  people  disa- 
gree on  the  politic.tl  questioti  of  the  best 
procedure  for  lighting  apartheid.  Some 
of  us  see  divestiture  as  simply  turning 
our  stock  over  to  others  who  are  insen- 
sitive to  apartheid,  and  losing  all  in- 
fluence with  com|)anies  doing  business 
in  South  Africa.  We  see  the  business 
(ommunity  in  South  Africa — inciuding 
Aiiieriian  companies — as  one  of  the 
few  forces  imjiroving  the  lives  of  people 
of  color  and  pressing  the  South  .•\frican 
government  stronglv  to  dismantle 
apartheid.  We  hear  the  millions  of 
anti-apartheid  whiles  and  Zulus  in 
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South  Africa  who  oppose  divestiture, 
and  will  keep  supporting  a  negotiated 
settlement  as  long  as  there  is  any 
chance  to  avoid  the  horror  of  a  race 
war  in  which  the  extremely  well-armed 
army  and  security  forces  of  South  Afri- 
ca will  surely  slaughter  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  black  people.  We  also  re- 
alize that  American  companies  are  now 
losing  money — not  making  it — in  South 
Africa  and  contribute  nothing  in  taxes 
to  "support"  the  regime  iTi  Pretoria. 
And  some  of  us,  cognizant  ol  the  an- 
nounced determination  ol  the  .Soviet- 
backed  African  National  C^ongress 
(which  supports  divestiture)  lo  impose  a 
one-party  socialist  state  in  South  Africa, 
look  at  how  such  governments  have 
destroyed  the  economies  and  the  peo- 
ple in  P.lhicjpia  and  Mo/amhi<|ue.  and 
earnestly  hope  th.il  llic  iong-sulferiiig 
black  people  of  Soulli  .\hi<a  will  not 
have  to  endure  that  lui.il  tragedy. 

Many  people  disagree  with  all  or 
many  ol  the  points  I  have  made  against 
divestiture.  I  respect  their  positions  and 
their  sinceritN,  and  look  forward  lo 
continuing  discussion  ol  the  issues;  ili.it 
is  what  should  lake  place  (onslantb  on 
a  uni\eisilv  (.uiipiis — a  slud\  of  the  is- 


sues, discussion,  and  education.  But 
that  process  is  thwarted  by  coercive  or 
disruptive  acts,  founded  on  arrogance, 
that  are  contemptuous  of  all  views  oth- 
er than  the  "correct"  view  and  often 
violate  the  rights  of  others. 

PHILLIP  J.  BRAY  48 

Hazard  Professor  of  Physics,  Campus 

John  Rowe  Workman 

Editor:  I  too  was  saddened  lo  learn 
of  the  passing  of  Professor  |ohn  Rowe 
Workman.  He  seemed  lo  ha\e  a  spec  iai 
interest  in  us  science  concenlrators  who 
needed  the  broadening  influence  of  his 
exceptional  intelleciual  and  personal 
qualities,  and  who  were  forliinate 
enough  to  come  to  his  attention.  He  will 
remain  alwa\s  in  gr.itelul  memoiv. 

AM  IION^   |.  /.ANCiARA  '53 

Alomstowtt,  \J. 


Kditor;  It  has  now  been  approxi- 
mately one  year  since  Dr.  John  Rowe 
Workman  (affectionatelv,  "Workie") 
(lied  suddenh.  Willi  a  man  of  his  stat- 
ure, having  had  a  profound  .uid  posi- 
tive influence  on  generations  ot  Brown 


graduates,  it  is  easy  to  question  one's 
standing  to  comment  on  a  life  so  rich 
and  giving.  However,  there  is  one 
aspect  of  Professor  Workman's  eulogy 
to  which  I  wish  lo  acid;  his  sense  of 
humor. 

During  the  year  1  lived  with  Pro- 
fessor Workman  on  Olive  Street,  his 
ready  wit  and  humor  ranged  frcjm 
leaving  me  (an  .American  civilization 
major)  notes  in  l.alin  ,iboul  sin  jiius 
water  in  the  onU  bathroom  lo  the  fact 
that  he  iiUenlionallv  burned  (ceremo- 
nioush )  a   I  \'  dinner  once  a  vear  to 
justify  always  eating  out.  'I"wo  particu- 
lar instances  stand  out  in  my  recol- 
lection. First,  my  southern  notion  of 
appropriate  inside  winter  temperatures 
and  Professor  Workman's  spartan  work 
ethic  did  nol  often  agree.  Our  diver- 
gence reached  maximum  pi()|>oi  lions 
one  exam  morning  in  |,tnuar\  ol   19fi5. 
At  inv  pre-dawn  iiwakening  I  hat  morn- 
ing— in  the  midsl  of  a  ihouglilful,  cal- 
culated, last-minute  cram — the  temp- 
erature in  44  Olive  Street  was  so  cold 
that  I  could  see  m\  breath.  About  7;  15, 
Professor  Workman  deparled,  wishing 
me  good  luck.  M  7;  Hi,  1  turned  the 
ihermoslal  up  to  80  degrees  and  that 


YOU  SURVIVED  THE  S.A.T.'S. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  THE  CLASS  OF  '92 
DO  EVEN  BETTER. 


If  sou  weren't  thoroughK  traumati/cd  b\  your  own  S.A.T. 
experience,  you  prohabK  had  plenu  ol  Iriends  and  colleagues  who 
were.  Now.  b\  joininj;  I  he  Princeton  Review  teaching  staff,  you  can 
help  members  of  the  next  academic  generation  toa\oid  much  of  this 
griel  and  to  produce  much  betlerscore>  ...and  you'll  be  making  good 
mone\  lor  your  good  work 

Higher  Scores  Guaranteed 

The  Princeton  Review  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who 
are  dedicated  to  impro\ing  the  S.A.T.  scores,  math  and  verbal,  of 
college-bound  high  school  students.  We  have  developed  our  own 
thoroughly-researched  and  carefullv  prepared  teaching  guides,  as 
well  a^  our  own  proven  teaching  methodolog\ .  Faeh  \car,  we  teach, 
drill,  cajole,  prod  and  motivate  thousands  ot  bright  students  into 
signiticantly  improving  their  S.A.T.  performance  in  /ail.  our 
sliiJenis  score  I?!!  poinls  higher,  on  a\frai;i'.  over  iheir  PSA  T score. 

More  Teachers  Needed 

We've  been  so  successful  in  recruiting  and  training  more  and 
more  students  that  now  we're  recruiting  more  teachers.  Since  we  now 
hold  Princeton  Review  classes  in  thirty  major  I ',S.  cities,  our  need  for 
new  teachers  is  considerable.  We're  looking  for  enthusiastic  and 
empathetic  young  prolessionals  who  excelled  at  the  college  boards 
themselves,  and  who  would  now  enjoy  helping  the  class  of  '92.  and 
their  successors,  over  this  hurdle. 


We  think  Ihc  I'rinceton  Review  has  a  lot  to  otter.  Ihe  pay  is 
cxceplional  and  the  classes  are  small  (X  to  10  students).  Hours  are 
flexible  our  evening  and  weekend  sessions  mesh  well  with  our 
teachers'  daylime  jobs,  rehearsals  or  classes.  You  can  carry  as  heavy 
or  light  a  teaching  schedule  as  you  wish.  And  no  previous  teaching 
experience  is  neccssarv;  we'll  train  vou  thoroughly. 

Doing  Good  and  Feeling  (iood 

As  a  teacher  for  The  Princeton  Review,  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  other  recent  ivy-league  grads  in  a  relaxed, 
friendly  environment.  You'll  also  be  able  to  personally  assist  young 
people  in  boosting  their  chances  of  getting  into  the  college  of  their 
choice.  There  is  a  good  leeling  that  comes  Irom  helping  others  to 
avoid  the  panic  and  uncertainlv  that  many  around  vou  experienced 
when  taking  the  S.A  I.  Whether  we  consider  ourselves  older 
brothers,  mentors,  or  role  models,  ours  is  a  people-oriented, 
interesting,  enjoyable  profession. 

If  working  on  The  Princeton  Review  teaching  team  sounds 
appealing,  call  usat  l-800-,IBl.Of;(;S  We'll  get  back  to  you  ASAP. 


The  Princeton  Review 


We  score  more 


1-800-JBl.OGGS 


The  Princeton  Review  is  nol  affiliated  with  Educationaf  Testing  Service  or  Princeton  University 


(lid  oil  huiner  downstairs  began  pump- 
ing iii<e  it  had  not  since  |RW  took  up 
residence.  I  went  off  to  niy  exam  totally 
thawed  but  preo(cii|3ied. 

In  my  post-exam  euphoria,  I 
strolled  into  the  sul)ject  premises  and 
encountered  the  Great  Man,  sitting  in 
his  favorite  chair  and,  amidst  abundant 
perspiration  and  despite  the  fact  that 
my  forgetting  to  turn  the  thermostat 
down  had  exhausted  several  weeks' 
supply  of  oil,  he  gently  inquired,  "Were 
you  cold?" 

Another  time,  I  was  doing  my  duty 
and  driving  the  Imperial  CJiariot  to 
take  the  professor  to  a  lecturing  en- 
gageinent  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  take  the  Mass  Pike.  Not  one 
mile  after  we  obtained  our  ticket  from  a 
red-faced  and  unfriendly  Pike  person, 
a  significant  portion  of  the  right  front 
tire  tread  Ijlew  off  and  the  vibration  was 
unbearable.  I  stopped  tlie  Imperial 
Chariot,  investigated  the  damage,  and 
reported  to  Professor  Workman.  He 
replied,  "Turn  around."  1  responded, 
"How  can  we?  This  is  the  Mass  Pike." 
He  then  directed  me  to  ease  the  big 
C'adillac  up  over  the  median  and  to 
pioceed  back  towards  the  booth  wliere 
we  enteied  the  highway.  I  apjirehend- 
ed  some  siuprise  on  the  part  of  the 
tilket-taker  in  that  llie  ticket  clearly 
indicated  we  had  entered  at  Point  3  and 
we  were  exiting  at  Point  3.  We  pulled 
up  to  the  booth  and  I  handed  our  ticket 
to  the  same  angry,  red-faced  man.  He 
immediately  l^ecamc  so  exasperated  he 
could  not  speak.  Aftei  he  made  a  few 
gulliual  soimds,  Prolessoi  Workman, 
sensing  some  cliff  unity,  leaned  over  to 
the  window  and.  looking  up  at  the  at- 
tendant's unfriendly  face,  stated  in  his 
most  cherubic  fashion,  "Have  we 
simied?" 

1  will  forever  be  grateful  to  Charlie 
B.ilchviri  foi  many  things,  l)ul  high  on 
the  list  will  be  the  fact  thai  he  had  the 
great  juclgmeiil  to  invite  |RW  to  l)e  the 
'H.5  Connnencemeni  Baccalauieate 
speaker  and  the  foresigiit  to  suggest 
that  we  surprise  the  old  professcjr  by 
having  the  undersignecf  appear  at  the 
ap|)ointed  time  in  the  Imperial  Chariot 
to  chive  him  to  the  Meeting  House.  It 
was  the  last  time  I  was  lo  see  him. 

IF.RRN'  WALSH  '6.5 
Allan  la 

Radical  chic 

Kditcir:  Your  May  issue  prompts 
me  to  make  a  contribution  to  Brown 
— $300,  which  I  estimate  is  the  savings 
the  flniversitv  will  gain  by  not  sending 
inc  any  more  issues  of  youi  stupicf 


magazine. 

Your  article  on  the  Brown  alumna 
whcj  is  serving  as  a  missionary  among 
the  "male,"  "conservative,"  (gasp) 
"pro-American"  (shudder)  heathen  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  was  the  last 
straw.  I  attended  Brown  back  in  the 
dark  ages,  when,  although  most  of  the 
faculty  tended  to  the  liberal  persuasion, 
being  any  of  these  things  was  nothing 
to  cause  concern,  let  alone  derision.  At 
that  time,  the  University  gloried  in  the 
diversity  of  views  hefcf  h\  its  students 
and  faculty,  and  if  you  didn't  agree 
with  what  was  taught,  you  were  taught 
how  to  "identify  and  criticize  ideas." 
The  University  even  went  so  far  as  to 
house  Navy  and  Air  Force  ROTC  units. 

I  inust  plead  guilty  to  being  in  all 
three  categories  derided  in  this  articie.  I 
am  male,  having  been  born  that  way.  I 
am  conservative  and  pro-American,  my 
views  on  these  matters  having  been 
forged  in  the  crucible  of  Brown's 
American  civilization  program,  which  1 
completed  magna  cum  laude.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  what  I  am,  but  I  am 
ashamed  of  what  Brown  has  become  in 
the  twenty-six  years  since  I  graduated.  I 
suffered  through  the  pusillanimous  '60s 
when  the  spineless  administration 
ejected  the  ROTC  lo  pander  to  the 
campirs  radicals,  and  the  great  poison- 
pill  episode  where  the  descendants  of 
those  radicals  promised  to  turn  the 
campus  into  Jonestown-North  if  war 
came.  And  now  this.  It  isn't  much  as 
provocations  go,  but  it  is  enough.  I  re- 
ally have  no  further  interest  in  the  af- 
faiis  of  a  radical-chic.  anti-American 
institution. 

Please  remove  my  name  from  yoiu 
maifing  list  immediately. 

J.R.  EDGERPON  '60 

AU'xundna.  IV;. 

Through  other  eyes 

Editor:  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  your 
article  about   "Jane  Ciood's  Military 
Mission"  in  the  May  BAM.  Just  as  I 
share  with  Professor  Good  both  a 
Brown  education  and  a  Peace  Corps 
experience,  so  too  do  I  share  her  con- 
cern (frustration?)  that  midshipmen 
"need  to  confront  the  fact  that  people 
are  different.  "  I  might  bioaden  her 
category,  however,  to  include  a  greater 
cross-section  of  American  society  todav. 

Her  comment  struck  in  me  a  par- 
ticular note  of  sadness  in  light  of  the 
recent  election  here  in  Georgia  of  a 
strict  fundamentalist  to  lead  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention.  Other  signs  of 
growing  intolerance  for  other  points  of 
view — an  unwillingness  to  consider 
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Why  are  people  of  taste 
and  influence  choosing 
GreerCrest  for  their 
retirement  years? 

Because  GreerCrest  is 
truly  distinctive! 

-Located  in  the  beautiful 
wooded  hills  of  Dutchess 
County's  hunt  country, 
GreerCrest's  single-story 
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or  telephone  C914)  677-5036. 


problems  through  ihe  eyes  of  others 
— include  vitriolic  attacks  on  France 
when  it  denied  airspace  for  the  Ameri- 
can incursion  into  Libya,  local  support 
for  a  congressman  who  suggests  that  we 
set  imprisoned  Cubans  adrift  in  a  life 
raft,  growth  in  the  KKK  and  Nazi 
groups,  and  so  on. 

Individuals  like  Professor  Good 
who  teach  understanding  and  ask  that 
we  "look  through  Russian  eyes"  seem 
hard  to  hnd  these  days.  Congratula- 
tions to  you  for  linding  Jane  Cood. 

JEFFREY  A.  COCHRANE  '80 

Hampton,  Ga. 

Liberal  arts  values 
in  the  military 

Editor:   Ihe  Mav  article  on  J.nie 
Good  and  Marlene  Browne,  teachers  al 
the  Naval  Academy,  reminded  me  of 
the  value  of  a  liberal  arts  influence  in 
the  military  environment. 

Isn't  it  time  to  reconsider  the  issue 
of  RO  rC  at  Blown?  What  a  shame 
— not  thai  Blown  is  i  ul  oil  horn  ROTC 
l)ut  liiat  the  armed  servicx-s  are  cut  off 
from  the  Ivies  in  general  and  Blown  in 
panic  iilar. 


Qpples 
and(3rnioires 

At  The  Orchards, 
\^e  want  you  to 

feel  like  a  guest 

ma  stately  home. 

When  you  enter 
your  room,  you'll 
find  everylhing  has  been  arranged 
to  pamper  you  completely.  A  fine 
antique  English  armoire  secrets 
space  for  your  personal  fineries. 
Hand-crocheted  covers  bedeck 
magnificent  beds  and  pillows  of 
goosefeather  and  down.  And  in  our 
unstinting  desire  to  indulge  you, 
a  basketful  of  fresh  apples  to  quell 
occasional  cravings  awaits.  Just 
some  of  the  many  pleasures  you 
will  find  at  The  Orchards,  the 
EJerkshires'  most  gracious  inn. 
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For  reservations  call  (800)  225-1517 

In  Massachusetts  (8001  231-2344 


But  there  would  be  both  pluses  and 
minuses  associated  with  reversing  the 
decisions  made  in  the  heat  of  the  Viet- 
nam era,  and  it's  important  to  recognize 
that  ROTC's  return  would  reccjnstitute 
a  link  between  two  sectors  of  society 
— almost  two  cultures. 

When  I  was  on  Henry  Kissinger's 
staff  in  the  mid-seventies  working  on 
ending  the  draft  and  the  introduction 
of  the  All  Volunteer  Force,  one  of  the 
worries  voiced  bv  thinking  people  con- 
cerned with  the  long-run  imjjlicitions 
of  ending  the  dratt  was  that  the  mililaiy 
woidd  become  isolated,  cut  oil  from  the 
rest  of  society.  The  U..S.  would  become 
a  "banana  republic"  and  we'd  all  wake 
up  one  dav  with  tanks  in  the  street  and 
a   'mililarv  mind  "  in  the  While  House. 
Ihe  WV  h.is  un<iuesiionabl\  been 
a  success.  Out  milil,ii\  is  aclec|uatelv 
manned,  and  we  are  a  long  way  from 
having  a  military  coup  in  this  country. 
But  the  heritage  of  the  Vietnam  era 
lives  on  and,  at  least  for  the  Ivies, 
RO  EC's  retiMit  to  campus  ap|)ears  a 
long  way  off. 

Isn't  it  time  to  look  once  .igain  al 
the  issue  and  for  the  following  rea- 
sons?: 1)   Ihe  issue  gives  Blown  an- 
other c)p|)oitimitv  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
Ivies.  I  his  isn't  a  liberal  issue,  and  some 
may  not  want  Brown  to  be  in  the  fore- 
ftonl  of  such  a  conservative  initiative. 
But  shouldn't  labels  like  'libeial "  and 
"coirseivative  "  be  axoided  l)\  ihinking 
\     ■md  educated  persons.  Let's  judge  ihe 
issue  on  its  merits  .md  .igne  ih.il 
Brown  should  be  a  le.idei . 

2)  Ihe  letuin  of  RO  EC  to  Biowii 
would  open  up  the  Brown  experience 
to  many  more  from  the  lower  and  low- 

'    er-middle  social/economic  sectors  of 
[     societv  who  would  iie\er  have  the  op- 
portiiiiitv  for  a  Brown  expeiience. 
Moieovei,  these  are  |)ec)ple  that  will 
become  uKri-dsitigh  cut  oil  fiom  the 
Ivies  as  the  cost  of  an  f\\  education 
continues  to  rise  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
twice  the  rate  of  the  cost  of  living. 

Another  concern  back  in  the  '70s 
was  that  the  AVF  would  open  the  ser- 
vices to  a  greater  percentage  of  minori- 
ties and  this  was  bad  both  lor  the  servi- 
ces and  foi  minorities.  But  tod,i\  the 
services  provide  an  avenue  lor  minori- 
ties to  gain  social  mobilitN,  and  Brown 
could  be  an  avenue  Icjr  th.it  mobilit\ 
were  it  to  have  ROLC. 

3)  Some  may  object  tcj  the  military 
presence  on  campus  and  believe  it  dis- 
rupts the  academic  atmosphere.  After 
all,  the  saving  goes.  militar\  music  is  to 
music  as  militai v  law  is  to  law.  and  fol- 
lowing that  svllogism,  then  military  sci- 
ence is  to  science;  no  science  at  all. 


True,  military  science  may  seem  to 
stretch  the  delinilion  of  a  hard  physical 
science.  But  so  do  many  of  the  courses 
fer\enll\  pursued  on  campus  today. 
And  military  "science"  does  involve 
study  in  the  areas  of  leadership,  organ- 
ization, and  history;  all  very  useful  in 
other  areas  of  life.  Most  important, 
military  science  involves  study  of  reali- 
tv-conffict,  its  ccintiol  and  deterrence, 
upon  which  could  depend  the  very 
survi\al  of  the  human  race. 

I  he  milit.ir\  is  with  us  and  will 
continue  to  be.  .'\lthough  we'd  all  like  to 
"ban  the  bomb",  war,  and  need  for  the 
military  with  it,  they  will  not  disappear, 
at  least  in  our  lifetime.  No,  foreign  pol- 
icy will  continue  to  be  made  with  a  high 
degree  of  mililai\  input,  and  the  mili- 
tar\  will  continue  to  be  an  important  if 
not  \ilal  part  of  .\merican  society  as  we 
continue  to  pursue  niideai -weapons 
stability  with  the  .Sc)\ lets  and  others  and 
to  control  terrorism.  War  and  its  threat 
will  continue  to  be  a  reality  our  genera- 
tion and  our  children  must  deal  with. 

Ehe  cpiestion  is.  Will  Brown  con- 
tinue to  isolate  herselt  from  this  vital 
aspect  of  national  polic  y? 

H<t\ing  speni  a  \eat  al  Biowii  be- 
fore going  to  the  Naval  .Academy,  I  got 
the  best  of  both  worlds.   Ihe  Brown 
experience  gave  me  an  excellent  back- 
ground that  was  supplemented  by  and 
helped  contiiliute  towards  successful 
competition  loi  a  Rhodes  .Sc  holarship 
live  \eais  later.  Moieoxer,  I  can  point 
to  m.m\  c)i  today's  niilit.n\  leacleis  who 
are  in  positions  ol  le.idei  ship  brciiun' 
lhe\  combine  a  liberal  background  with 
a  militaiy  education,  experience,  and  a 
successfid  career.  Examples  include 
.\dmiral  Crowe,  the  present  chairman 
ol  the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff ;  Admiral 
Stanslield  ruriuT .  past  head  of  the  (!I.\ 
in  the  (barter  .Administraticjn;  and  the 
|)resent  army  commander  ol  all  NA  I  () 
forces  in  Europe.  Othei  examples  liom 
hisloiv  abound. 

Can  Brown  and  the  other  hies 
afford  to  be  left  out  in  influencing  the 
future  generation's  military  leadership? 
I  heir  leadership  will  be  tiained  and 
educated.   Ihe  cpiestion  is.  Will  Brown 
and  the  other  hies  be  left  out? 

JOHN  A.  KNUBEL'lil 

Orhindii,  Flu. 


UNDERTHE  ELMS 


The  early  roots  of  church-state  division 

A  JCB  exhibition  provides  a  historical  perspective  for  today 


"^SOME  POETICAL  THOUGHTS 

On    the     DIFFICULTIES    our    FORE-FATHERS 
endured    In  planting  Religious   and   civil  LIBERTY,  ^ 

In  this  Weftern  WORLD,      | 

o 
z 

th  a  few  HINTS  on  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs,  | 


This  broadside  appeared  in  New  Haven  in  1 776. 


For  Cotton  Mather,  staunch  Boston 
Puritan  of  the  late  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries,  Rhode  Is- 
land was  a  sore  subject.  In  his  1702  his- 
tory of  New  England.  Magnalia  Christi 
Americana,  he  omitted  discussion  of 
Rhode  Island  until  V'oliuiie  Seven,  the 
subject  of  which  was  heretics  and  crim- 
inals. What  got  the  Reverend  Mather's 
dander  up  was  an  excess  of  religious 
freedom  in  the  small  neighboring  colo- 
ny— the  first  civil  slate  in  history  whose 
charter  guaranteed  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. 

"I  cannot  learn,"  wrote  Mather 
indignantly,  "that  the  First  Planters  of 
this  Colony  were  agreed  in  any  one 
Principle  so  much  as  this.  That  they 
were  to  give  one  another  no  distur- 
bance in  the  Exercise  of  Religion  ...  1 
believe  there  never  was  held  such  a 
variety  of  Religions  together  on  so  small 
a  Spot  of  Ground  as  have  been  in  that 
Colony.  It  has  been  a  (gathering-place 
for)  Antimonians,  Familists,  Anabap- 
tists, Antisabbatarians,  Arminians,  So- 
cinians,  Quakers,  Ranters,  every  thing 
in  the  World  but  Roman  Catholicks, 
and  Real  Christians,  tho'  of  the  Latter,  I 
hope,  there  have  been  more  than  of  the 
Former  among  them." 

Rhode  Island  may  have  been  a 
maverick  among  the  colonies.  But  it 
also  is  part  of  a  continuiuii  extending 
from  the  Pilgrims'  early  settlements  in 
America  to  the  separation  of  church 


and  state  protected  by  the  United  States 
Constitution  to  this  day. 

Americans'  stubborn  insistence  on 
religious  individualism  is  illustrated  in 
an  exhibit  on  view  at  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  whose  world-renowned 
collection  of  Americana  begins  with  the 
earliest  explorations  and  stops  at  the 
year  1800.  "Liberty  of  Conscience  and 
the  Growth  of  Religious  Diversity  in 
Early  America,  1636-1786"  celebrates 
the  roots  of  religious  freedom  in  the 
United  States  (with  a  special  nod  to 
Rhode  Island  in  its  350th  year)  as  well 
as  the  Library's  holdings  in  colonial 
American  religion — "one  of  the  finest 
such  collections  in  the  world, "  says 
Norman  Fiering,  director  and  librarian. 

The  strength  of  this  particular  col- 
lection is  attributable  in  large  part  to 
the  collecting  habits  of  Harold  Brown,  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1886  and  the 
son  of  the  library's  namesake.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  what  he  called 
"the  Church  in  America"  and  bought 
hiuidreds  of  books  and  printed  ser- 
mons. "Many  of  these  items,"  writes 
Fiering  in  the  exhibition  catalog,  "could 
not  be  bought  today  at  any  price,  since 
the  few  copies  that  have  survived  are  all 
now  in  institutional  collections  and  will 
never  again  appear  on  the  market." 

The  exhibition  ciu  rently  on  view 
includes  a  ninnber  of  "firsts  "  in  colonial 
religious  publications;  The  first  Bible 
published  in  the  New  World  in  any 


tongue  (an  Algonquin  translation, 
1663),  the  first  European-language 
Bible  (in  German,  1743),  and  the  first 
English-language  Bible  (Philadelphia, 
1782). 

Another  rarity  is  the  only  surviving 
copy  of  James  Madison's  A  Memorial  and 
Remoiutrance  (1786),  which  argued 
against  a  bill  that  would  have  moved 
the  yoimg  nation  closer  to  making 
Christianity  its  official  religion.  "It  is 
proper  to  take  alarm,"  Madison  wrote, 
"at  the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties 
...  Who  does  not  see  that  the  same  au- 
thority which  can  establish  Christianity 
in  exclusion  of  all  other  religions,  may 
establish,  with  the  same  ease,  any  par- 
ticular sect  of  Christians,  in  exclusion  of 
all  other  sects?" 

That  we  are  today  free  to  believe  as 
we  please,  suggests  John  Carter  Library 
Fellow  and  catalog  author  Caria  Gardi- 
no  Pestana  (at  the  time  of  her  fellow- 
ship a  UCLA  doctoral  candidate),  is  the 
result  of  a  consensus  among  leading 
thinkers,  religious  leaders,  and  politi- 
cians of  the  late  eighteenth  century. 
"Serious  differences  in  outlook  sepa- 
rated a  deist  like  [Thomas]  Jefferson 
from  the  Baptist  minister  Isaac  Backus 
or  the  radical  seeker  Roger  Williams." 
Pestana  writes.  "But  all  three  men  were 
in  agreement  on  one  important  point: 
belief  cannot  and  should  not  be 
coerced;  questions  of  faith  ought  to  be 
decided  between  the  individual  and 
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The  first  Bible  published  in  any  language  in  America  was  this  translation  into  an  Algonquin  language 

by  Massachusetts  minister  John  Eliot.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  1661,  the  Old  Testament  in  1663. 


God." 

While  Williams,  the  fomuler  of 
Rhode  Island,  had  espoused  this 
"radical  view"  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, religious  fieedoni  was  still  a  new 
concept  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 
"The  'lively  experiment'  that  Rhode 
Islanders  had  taken  up  so  many  years 
before,"  Pestana  .says,  "seemed  an 
admirable  and  challenging  one  for  the 
new  nation  to  adopt  in  1790,"  when  the 
Bill  of  Rights  listed  religion  first  among 
the  freedoms  it  protected. 

Fiering  and  his  staff  at  the  John 
Carter  Brown  concei\ed  ol  the  exhibi- 
tion several  years  ago,  hoping  to  gen- 
erate interest  in  the  library's  holdings 
by  tying  the  project  to  Rhode  Island's 
350th  birthday  celebration.  "It  began 
with  the  realization  thai  we  had  hun- 
dreds, possibly  thousands,  of  early- 
American  religious  imprints  that  need- 
ed cataloging,"  Fiering  says.  The  library 
received  a  Lilly  Endowment  grant  to 
catalog  the  holdings  and  enter  them 
JO     into  a  national  research  database.  At 


the  same  time,  the  exhibition  and  cata- 
log were  developed  with  hniding  from 
a  number  of Oigain/ations,  iiu  hiding 
the  Rhode  Island  t^ominittee  lor  the 
Humanities. 

"The  topic  of  church-state  rela- 
tionships is  particularly  interesting  in 
Rhode  Island,"  Fiering  notes,  "because 
of  recent  controversies  about  creches 
[on  municipal  property  at  Christmas- 
time] in  Barrington  and  Pawtucket. 
Pioneering  developments  in  church/ 
state  matters  took  place  here  in  the 
seventeenth  centurv,  and  our  exhibi- 
tion contributes  a  historical  perspective 
to  the  news." 

Fiering  emphasizes  that  w  hat  made 
the  American  attitude  toward  religion 
so  revolutionarv  at  the  time  was  its  as- 
sumption of  ec]uality.  "Other  countries 
had  espoused  'toleration'  of  religions 
other  than  the  state  religion,"  he  ex- 
plains. "For  example,  England  had  a 
tradition  of  indulgence  toward  other 
religions.  People  in  Europe  were  used 
to  the  idea  of  the  state  licensing  a  par- 


ticular set  of  beliefs.  But  the  early 
Americans  got  past  that  concept,  to 
complete  equality  of  religious  beliefs. 
This  was  unprecedented  in  the  world." 

The  exhibition  catalog,  102  pages 
long  and  illustrated  with  fifty  repro- 
ductions, has  been  selling  briskly,  Fier- 
ing says.  In  October  the  library  will 
publish  a  related  address  by  University 
of  Chicago  historian  Martin  Marty,  who 
spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  li- 
brary's Associates  in  early  May,  and 
who  also  wrote  a  foreword  to  the  cata- 
log. 

At  the  end  of  September,  the  cur- 
rent exhibition  will  be  taken  down.  But 
Fiering  and  his  staff  are  already  con- 
sidering what  materials  from  the  li- 
brary's vaults  will  be  on  view  this  com- 
ing year  in  the  JCB's  graceful  reading 
room.  Next  on  the  schedule  is  a  show 
about  exploration  and  discovery,  pri- 
marv  interests  of  the  l.ontlon-based 
Hakluyt  Society,  which  will  hold  a 
meeting  at  Brown  in  October. 

"Then,  we  always  have  a  Christmas 


[theme]  show,"  Fiering  says.  "And  from 
late  January  1987  until  June,  we  will 
have  an  exhibition  marking  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion, 'A  Covenanted  People.'  " 

All  of  these  activities  are  frankly 
designed  to  increase  the  visibility  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library.  Fiering 
isn't  the  least  bit  shy  about  this  aspect  of 
his  mission  as  director;  after  all,  he  says 
proudly,  "This  is  one  of  the  great  li- 
braries of  the  world."  A.D. 

Record-setting  gifts 
welcome  Brown's  new 
development  chairman 

The  year-end  tallies  told  a  happy  story 
for  Brown's  development  ollice:  In 
1985-8(5,  gifts  to  Brown  broke  all  pre- 
vious one-year  records,  totaling  $29.4 
million.  Best  of  all,  that  figure  reflected 
actual  gifts  received — not  pledges. 

It  was  a  fitting  salute  to  the  end  of 
a  two-year  stint  as  chairman  of  the 
Corporation  Committee  on  Develop- 
ment for  Melviii  M.  Swig  ';59,  and  a 
rousing  sort  of  welcome  lor  the  new 
chairman,  Artemis  A.  W.  Joukowsky, 
Jr.  '55.  Joukowsky  is  no  stranger  to  the 
rigors  of  volunteer  fund-raising.  A 
Brown  trustee,  he  is  founder  and  pres- 
ident oi  the  Brown  Sports  Foundation, 
a  meinber  (1979-83)  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Campaign  for  Brown,  and 
a  member  of  the  advisorv  committee  of 
the  Center  for  Old  World  .\rihaeology 
and  Art,  which  was  established  in  part 
with  a  substantial  gift  from  Joukowsky 
and  his  wife,  former  trustee  Martha 

Mel  Swig:  New  record  for  gifts. 


Art  Joukowsky:  New  chairman. 


Sharp  Jouk(jusky  '58. 

"Art  and  Martha  are  extremely 
generous  givers  to  Brown,"  says  Vice 
President  for  Development  Samuel 
Babbitt.  "They  are  distinguished  by  the 
breadth  and  variety  of  the  programs 
they  support.  Art  brings  to  ttiis  job  a 
track  record  as  an  excellent  scjlicitor. " 
In  consideration  of  his  new  duties, 
Joukowsky  will  step  down  as  ptesident 
of  tfie  Sports  Foinidation. 

Babbitt  feels  that  although  the 
positive  economic  situation  in  this 
country  was  one  reason  lor  the  recoid- 
setting  gift  year  just  ended,  other,  more 
clearlv  Brown-related  factors  played  a 
part.  "After  a  campaign,  you  hit  a  pla- 
teau for  a  while  because  everyone  re- 
laxes a  little,"  he  explains.  "Then  you 
start  to  work  up  to  higher  levels  again. 
This  past  vear  was  a  signal  that  we're  on 
the  upgrade. 

"In  addition,  the  "New  Priorities' 
ellort  encouraged  some  very  getierous 
giving,  as  evidenced  in  gifts  to  scholar- 
ship endowment  and  to  the  librar\ .  We 
had  some  programs  that  were  ver\  at- 
tractive to  donors."  A.D. 

University  honored  for 
programs  excellence 

For  the  fifth  time  in  the  last  eleven 
years.  Brown  Univeisitv  has  received 
I  he  highest  award  for  the  finest  overall 
institutional  advancement  programs  of 
any  educational  institution  in  the  coun- 
try. The  University  was  awarded  a 
"gland  gold  medal"  for  Ceneial  Pro- 
gram Fxcellencc  b\  the  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Fduca- 


tion  (CASE),  a  medal  that  honors  insti- 
tutions' efforts  in  publications,  public 
relations,  alumni  relations,  and  finan- 
cial support.  Brown  also  won  the  Gen- 
eral Program  Excellence  award  in  1983, 
1980,  1977,  and  1976.  The  award  this 
year  honors  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  University  Relations,  headed 
by  Vice  President  Robert  A.  Reichley. 

A  second  "grand  gold  medal"  was 
awarded  in  the  category  of  "High 
School/College  Programs"  for  a  part- 
nership established  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  Hope  High  School  in  Pro\- 
idence.  Sponsored  by  the  newspaper 
Education  Week,  the  award  honors  "the 
institution  demonstrating  the  greatest 
effectiveness  with  a  new  or  improved 
partnership  between  a  high  school  and 
a  college/university. "  The  partnership 
links  Hope  High  School  to  a  major  na- 
tional school-reform  project,  the  Coali- 
tion of  Essential  Schools,  under  the 
leadership  of  Fheodore  Sizer,  chair- 
man of  the  education  department. 

The  Brown  Alumm  Monthly  was 
named  among  the  top  ten  alumni  mag- 
azines, and  received  a  gold  medal  for 
the  qualitv  of  overall  staff  writing.  Two 
stories  written  by  Anne  Diffilv,  manag- 
ing editor,  were  also  cited  in  the  "Best 
Article  of  the  Year"  category:  the 
March  cover  story  on   I  ed  Sizer  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal,  and  the  Febru- 
ary cover  story  on  memory  research 
received  a  silver  medal.  A  Tale  of  Two 
Centuries:  A  Warm  and  Richh  Pictorial 
Hislon  of  Brown,  published  b\  the  B.\M 
and  written  by  the  late  Jay  Barr\  '50 
and  University  .'Xrchivisl  Martha 
Mitchell,  received  a  gold  medal,  as  did 
the  promotional  materials  for  the  bt)ok. 
which  were  written  by  Robert  P.  Fislei 

March  BAM:  Prize-winning  cover  story. 
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'43.  The  book  received  a  gold  medal  for 
design  by  Melissa  Moger  Gilbert  71,  of 
Gilbert  Associates. 

Other  gold  medals  were  awarded 
for: 

n  rhe  University's  newspaper.  The 
George  Street  Jvurnal,  for  overall  excel- 
lence. The  newspaper  is  edited  bv  Don 
DeMaio  and  published  bv  the  Brown 
News  Bmeau,  under  the  direction  of 
Eric  Broudy; 

D  A  Third  World  Alumni  Activities 
program,  which  seeks  to  involve   Third 
World  alinnni  with  the  L'nivcrsit\  and 
alumni  activities,  directed  b\  .Arnold 
Lewis  '83; 

n  A  .Studcnl  .Munmi  Network, 
which  brings  students  and  alinnni  to- 
gether to  exchange  career  information, 
directed  bv  Maiia  Rothman  '8'2; 

D'l  he  design  of  the  William  Rogers 
Award,  which  recognizes  achievements 
of  alumni,  b\   K<ithr\ii  de  Hoim;  and 

□  The  flesign  of  the  lirown  liear 
Award,  which  honois  alunuii  lor  iheir 
service  lo  Blown,  b\  .Sandra  l)ilan\. 

-Silver  medals,  the  second  highest 
award  designated  by  C^ASE,  were  pre- 
sented for: 

n  The  Universitv's  U)8fi  Com- 
mencement forinii  program,  wliidi 
included  a  forum  led  b\  Jordan's  King 
Hussein.   The  Gommeiuemeni  iorinn 
progiain  is  su])er\ised  l)\  .Ancelin  \'ogt 
I,\n(  h  '(i8.  asso(  iaie  direi  lor  ol  univer- 
sitv  relations  for  governMnni  .md  ( oni- 
niunity  affairs;  and 

D  The  198,')  C>)mmencenient  con- 
cert by  triunpeter  Wvnion  Marsalis. 
The  concerl.  which  benefitted  a   1  bird 
Woild  .S(  holaiship  Kiuul.  was  coordi- 
nated b\  Willi. im|.  Slack,  director  of 
special  events. 

One  bron/e  medal  \vas  aw.irded 
for  the  design  of  a  poster  publicizing 
the  1986  Providence  J ournallYivawn 
University  public  affairs  conference. 
The  poster  was  designed  b\  Sandra 
Delanv  and  illustraled  bv  .Anlhon\ 
Russo. 


Associated  Alumni 
to  vote  on  changes 
in  its  governance 

Proposed  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  bvlaws  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  will  be  on  the  agenda  for  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  organization's  board 
of  directors  on  Sunday,  September  21 
at  the  Maddock  Alumni  Center. 

The  proposed  amendments,  ac- 
cording to  Associated  Alimini  President 
Robert  P.  Sanchez  '58,  concern  the 


governance  of  the  alumni  association 
and  came  about  through  study  and 
recommendations  bv  an  ad  hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Governance  chaired  by  Pres- 
ident-Elect  William  J.  Brisk  '60.  The 
recommendations  were  considered  bv 
the  executive  committee  at  its  .April 
meeting  and  forwarded  to  the  board. 
In  its  Mav  meeting,  the  board  voted  the 
proposal  for  action  in  the  September 
meeting. 

In  general,  the  amendment  would 
create  a  board  of  governors  as  the  main 
governing  bodv  of  the  .Associated 
Alinnni  and  an  .Alumni  Council,  which 
would  bring  100  or  more  leaders  to  the 
campus  a  miniinum  of  once  a  vear  for 
connniniicalions  and  tiaiiiing  puiposes. 
rile  current  structure  of  a  boarcf  of 
directors  and  an  executive  committee 
would  then  be  superfluous  and  would 
be  discontinued 

"We  believe  ih.il  die  pioposed 
board  of  governors  would  more  aicu- 
lalelv  reflect  the  govc-rnanie  of  the 
Associated  .Alinnni  than  has  been  pos- 
sible with  our  c  urrent  siruc  ture.  The 
gioup  would  meet  about  six  limes  a 
year,  as  does  the  current  executive 
committee,  and  its  composition  would 
rellec  t  the  diversitv  of  the  alumni 
bodv, "  savs  Brisk.  "In  addilion,  since  an 
Alumni  (Council  would  not  need  lo  be 
concerned  with  governance,  il  could 
carrv  out  its  objectives  of  conimunica- 
lions  aiicf  exchange  ol  informalion 
more  eflic  ientfv  ancf  effectively  than  the 
current  fall  meetings  of  the  tward  of 
directors  have  been  able  to.  I'm  quite 
pleased  with  the  work  the  committee 
did  ancf  look  forwarcf  to  our  September 
meeling  ancf  ils  vote  " 

On  The  Road  again 
for  four  Ivy  games 

Brown  On  The  Road  will  travel  this 
vear  to  the  sites  of  four  "awav  "  Ivy 
football  games.  Local  Brown  clubs  will 
work  with  the  Office  of  .Alumni  Rela- 
tions to  host  pre-game  tailgate  parties 
and  post-game  receptions.  The  sched- 
ule: 

Octotjer  4 — Brown  vs.  Princeton. 
Tailgate  at  stadium  parking  [lot]  #20. 
Look  for  Brown  On  The  Road  signs 
and  banners.  Post-game  reception. 
Location  to  be  announced  at  the  game. 

October  18 — Brown  vs.  Cornell. 
Tailgate  in  the  parking  lot  at  the  Big 
Red  Barn  off  Garden  Avenue  near  the 
intersection  of   lower  Road.  Post-game 
reception  at  the  Big  Red  Barn. 

November  1 — Brown  vs.  Harvard. 
Tailgate  at  the  Harvard  Business 


Schcjol  parking  lot  on  Western  Avenue 
next  to  the  WGBH  studios. 

November  22 — Brown  vs.  Colum- 
bia. Post-game  reception  only  at  the 
Cohmibia  Boat  House. 


Students  ease 
the  Providence 
summertime  blues 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  most 
Brown  students  pack  up  countless  box- 
es, stuff  their  flags,  say  goodbyes,  and 
drive  or  jet  out  of  Providence.  But  as 
the  dust  settles,  about  a  quarter  of 
Brown's  luidergraduates  move  onlv  a 
few  blocks,  if  at  all,  into  summer  sub- 
lets and  next  year's  off-campus  apart- 
ments. For  many  reasons,  when  the 
majority  of  their  classmates  depart, 
more  than  a  thousand  students  choose 
to  live  in  Providence  for  the  summer. 

"I  discovered  it  wasn't  as  much  a 
cultural  wasteland  as  I  had  thought," 
says  Natasha  Singer  '87.  Being  in  Prov- 
idence in  the  summer  has  given  Singer 
and  others  a  new  perspective  on  the  city 
and  state.  (>laire  Schen  '87  and  Kate 
Brown  '87,  who  share  a  house  with  sev- 
eral others  on  Brook  Street,  agree  that 
Rhode  Island  is  "fun  and  a  beautiful 
place  to  be.  .And  the  beaches  are  great." 
Ellen  Bopp  '87  feels  that  "during  the 
school  year,  you  dcjn't  get  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  things  there  are  to  do  in 
Rhode  Island." 

It's  difficult  to  determine  how 
many  Brown  students  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  summer  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  Brown  University  Summer  '86 
Directory,  published  by  the  Office  of 
Residential  Life,  lists  276  students — far 
fewer  than  the  1,000  to  1,500  who  are, 
according  to  Martin  Benvenuti,  direc- 
tor of  student  employment,  employed 
during  the  summer. 

"Plant  operations,  the  libraries,  the 
computer  center,  and  academic  de- 
partments all  need  [and  employ]  stu- 
dents to  work  in  the  summer,"  Ben- 
venuti says.  The  problem  is  that  there  is 
no  wav  to  count  students  who  are 
working  exclusively  off-campus. 

Job  availability  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  students  stick  around  Provi- 
dence in  the  summer.  Jim  Crawford  '87 
says  simply,  "1  had  a  good  job  offer." 
Crawford,  a  theatre  arts  concentrator, 
auditioned  for  many  summer  theaters, 
but  found  the  best  of  the  programs  at 
Rhode  Island  College,  where  he  was 
able  to  perform  nightly.  His  off-campus 
housing  was  his  for  the  summer,  so  it 
made  sense  to  stay.  Seniors  Nyu-Nyu 


Loh  and  Judy  Warner  followed  a  simi- 
lar path.  Loh,  who  works  as  a  research 
assistant  at  the  endocrinology  depart- 
ment at  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  says,  "I 
plan  to  use  my  job  here  for  part  of  my 
senior  thesis.  So  I'll  be  carrying  the  re- 
search on  during  the  year."  Warner  was 
able  to  find  a  job  as  an  intern  at  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  after  ex- 
ploring journalism  options  in  New 
York  City.  Maura  Sheehy  '87  decided  to 
stay  in  Providence  and  "found  jus- 
tification later."  Another  senior,  Chris 
Bagdol,  did  the  same.  "I  wanted  to 
meet  new  people  on  campus,"  she  says, 
"and  practice  soccer  and  take  a  class, 
which  was  an  option." 

Students  cite  other  reasons  for 
staying  in  Providence:  convenience  and 
low  cost.  Living  in  apartments  they 
have  leased  for  the  coming  year  was  an 
obvious  decision  for  some  students. 
They  avoided  having  to  find  subletters 
and  dealing  with  the  hassles  of  settling 
in  as  school  starts.  "It's  nice  to  be  able  to 
learn  to  lake  care  of  myself  before  the 
year  starts,"  Crawford  admits.  "We're 
perfecting  our  recipes  for  next  year," 
Kate  Brown  says. 

The  slower  pace  of  summer  is  par- 
ticularly enjoyable.  Natasha  Singer  says, 
"With  less  pressure,  there's  more  time 
to  spend  with  people.  It's  not  so  rush- 
rush."  Claire  Schen  agiees.  "The 
chance  to  be  around  friends  without 
the  pressure  of  school  is  great.  It's  very 
therapeutic."  Other  students  mention 
the  new  night  spots  and  restaurants 
that  have  opened  in  Providence  as 
places  they  might  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  during  the  academic  year. 

Providence  may  have  definite  at- 
tractions, but  "sometimes  I  wish  there 
were  more  to  do,"  says  Sheehy.  "This  is 
a  good  place  to  spend  time  thinking, 
and  it's  great  for  students  looking  for 
time  to  do  some  creative  writing  or 
think  about  a  thesis."  Schen  believes 
that  "it's  carefree  here  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  home  is  really  carefree" — a 
sentiment  seconded  by  Loh,  who  says, 
"It's  hard  always  feeding  yourself." 
Others  grumble  about  not  having  ac- 
cess to  a  car. 

After  a  summer  in  the  citv,  how 
have  these  students  come  to  see  the 
city?  "I  definitely  don't  feci  like  I'm 
going  to  Brown,"  C:hris  Bagdol  says.  "I 
feel  like  I'm  li\ing  in  Providence." 

"I  feel  like  it's  ni\  home  for  now," 
says  Sfieehy.  "1  would  rather  stay  here 
than  New  York  because  Providence  is  a 
nice  place  to  be.  Besides,  you  can  park 
yoiM  car  anywhere." 

Charles  Fischman  '87 


Ira  Levin's  Deathtrap  was  performed  this  past  summer. 


Taking  stock  of  Brown  Summer  Theatre: 
It  not  only  exists,  it  thrives 


It  happens  every  year  at  Commence- 
ment: An  alumnus  takes  note  of  the 
Leeds  Theatre  marquee  announcing 
the  Brown  Summer  Theatre  season 
and  inevitably  exclaims  to  John  Lucas, 
"I  didn't  know  we  had  a  summer  thea- 
ter! "  Lucas,  who  has  been  producing 
summer  theater  at  Blown  since  1971, 
smiles.  After  eighteen  years.  Brown 
Sunnner   Theatre  not  onh  exists,  it 
thrives — but  not  everyone  knows  that. 

There  have  been  times  when  it  has 
seemed  a  miracle  that  Brown  Summer 
Theatre  has  been  alive  as  long  as  it  has. 
There  were  shows  that  almost  weren't, 
audiences  that  barely  were,  and  a  con- 
tiiuious  struggle  with  the  L'niversit)  for 
finuling.   Ihc  professional  organization 
of  the  theater  today  suggests  nothing  of 
its  modest  beginnings.  The  company 
has  become  a  unique  learning  experi- 
ence for  young  actors  who  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  get  a  job  in  summer 
stock  anywhere.  Lucas  likes  to  call 
summer  theater  "a  teaching  theater," 
although  Don  Wilmeth,  chairman  of 
the  theatre  aits  de|)artment,  prefers  to 
call  it  a  "total  educational  process."  Ei- 
ther way.  Brown  Simimer   Theatre  is 
one  of  few  companies  thai  casts  young, 
non-Equity  actors  in  major  roles.  The 
company  has  earned  a  good  reputation, 
and  has,  as  Wilmeth  puts  it,  "come  a 


long  way." 

Summer  theater  was  born  at 
Brown  in  1969,  when  some  students 
developed  it  as  an  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivity. Wilmeth  gave  up  an  acting  job 
the  following  summer  to  take  over  as 
producer,  because,  "No  one  else  realh 
wanted  to  and  the  students  needed 
someone  to  force  them  to  get  their  act 
together.  I  thought  if  there  were  stu- 
dents who  wanted  to  do  it  badly 
enough,  it  was  important." 

Funding  and  space  were  problems 
for  years.  Wilmeth,  who  readily  admits 
he  is  "pigheaded,"  sought  funding 
from  an  anonymous  donor,  whose 
Si, 200  gift  kept  the  theater  alive  for  a 
while.  In  the  meantime,  Wilmeth  ac- 
cepted a  hat  stand  as  pa\  one  summer, 
and  Lucas  squeezed  out  the  whopping 
salary  of  $50  to  direct  all  four  shows  in 
1971.  "I  didn't  expect  to  get  any  mon- 
ey," Wilmeth  says.  "It  was  more  impor- 
tant that  the  students  get  paid.  " 

It  was  also  important  that  the  ac- 
tors have  acceptable  working  condi- 
tions.  The  (ompanv  built  a  full  round 
stage  and  seating  on  the  Kaunce  House 
stage,  but  the  combination  of  stage 
lighting,  black  drapes,  and  hot  summer 
temperatuies  made  the  theater  un- 
beaiably  hot.  Patrons  and  staff  diibbeif 
it  "The  Black  Hole  of  C:alciuta, "  and  an 
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evening  at  Brown  Summer  Theatre 
became  a  tropical  adventme.  Those 
who  braved  the  heat  came  in  through  a 
stage  door,  were  seated  on  a  somewhat 
precarious  scaffolding,  and  had  to 
drink  orange  juice  during  intermission 
to  keep  from  dehydrating.  '■\'ou  had  to 
have  a  trouping  spirit,"  says  VVilmeth. 

The  turning  point  came  in  the  late 
seventies,  with  the  completion  of  the 
air-conditioned  Leeds  Theatre,  and  the 
addition  of  a  full-time  box  office  man- 
ager and  technical  director.  Before 
John  Schrader  was  hired  as  technical 
director,  John  Lucas  not  only  produced 
and  directed,  he  designed  the  sets,  ob- 
tained the  props,  and  csseiitiailv  held 
the  company  together.  Schiader  freed 
up  Lucas  so  he  could  concentrate  on 
producing.  And  Lisa  Orris  Belcher  "78, 
the  new  box  office  and  [uihlicity  man- 
ager, saw  to  it  thai  the  theater  more 
effectively  publicized  its  season — more 
people  began  discovering  one  of  the 
best-ke[)l  secrets  on  the  F.asi  .Side.  ".All 
of  a  sudden,  we  were  ruinmig  a  busi- 
ness," Belcher  says — a  booming  busi- 
ness, with  a  staff  of  approximate!) 
twenty  people,  each  with  a  specific  pur- 
pose. 

The  result  ol  ilu-  .iddiiioii.il  per- 


sonnel was  evident  in  the  high  level  of 
the  company's  professionalism.  Brown 
Summer  Theatre  had  evolved  into  a 
theater  whose  cjfferings  rivaled  those  of 
the  prestigious   I  rinity  Repertory 
downtown,  and  as  such,  it  now  felt  a 
greater  responsibility  to  its  audiences 
and  its  members.  The  public  had  come 
to  expect  a  certain  level  of  c|ualit\  in  the 
performances. 

Selecting  plays  is  Lucas's  responsi- 
bility— a  job  both  he  and  Wilmeth  con- 
sider the  most  diflic  nil  of  their  duties. 
There  are  only  so  many  good  plays  for 
small  casts,  and  in  the  course  of  eight- 
een years  ol  produc  ing  plays.  Brown 
Sinnmer   fhealie  has  clone  most  of 
them.  "We're  i  unning  out  of  plays, " 
says  Wilmeth.  Lucas  tries  to  keep  in 
mind  that  sunnncr  audiences  are  look- 
ing for  a  different  type  of  theatrical 
experience  than  tlieatergoers  in  the 
regulai  season.  Lucas  looks  foi  good, 
light,  well-wiitten  pla\s  that  will  help  an 
audience  lelax  while  it  gets  out  of  the 
heal.  However,   'we  have  ne\er  just 
done  conwnercial  fluff, "  Wilmeth 
maintains.  "We  have  a  pretty  literate 
audience  and  we  get  a  chance  to  do  the 
plays  yve  want  to  do."  Each  season  in- 
cludes at  least  one  play  the  audience 


Brown  University 
Development  Office 

Expansion  of  the  Development  Office  at  Brown 
University  has  created  several  attractive  openings 
for  experienced  fund  raising  professionals  who  are 
resourceful,  well-organized  and  energetic. 

Associate  Director,  Brown  Annual  Fund  (2  positions). 
Requires  experience  in  annual  giving  and  successful 
completion  of  major  reunion  class  gift  campaigns. 

Planned  Giving  Officer.  Requires  individual  with 
proven  ability  to  identify,  cultivate  and  solicit  donors 

of  significant  gifts. 

Senior  Development  Officer,  Biology  and  Medicine. 
Direct  experience  in  fundraising  within  the  medical 
area  preferred,  plus  the  ability  to  act  independently 
in  accord  with  Development  goals. 

All  positions  require  a  proven  track  record  of  successful 
professional  fundraising;  knowledge  of  Brown  and  experi- 
ence within  academia  preferred.  For  more  information 
contact  Development  Office  863-2374  or  send  resume  to 
Samuel  Babbitt,  Vice  President  of  Development,  Co  Sheila 
Curran,  Personnel  Dept.  Box  1879,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rl  02912.  AA/EEO  Employer 
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might  think  a  bit  too  experimental  or 
avant-garde,  which  challenges  the  ac- 
tors as  well  as  the  audience. 

Lucas  and  Wilmeth  stress  the 
theater's  role  in  training  young  actors 
and  preparing  them  for  the  "real 
yvorld"  of  professional  theater.  "Oin 
whole  reason  for  doing  lliis  was  to  give 
our  actors  an  opportunity  to  gain  ex- 
perience," Wilmeth  says.  Actor  I'orben 
Brooks  '88  agrees.  "I  learned  a  lot.  It's 
really  a  good  system.  College  students 
in  theater  are  ncjt  usually  acting,  they're 
iiUerns  or  apprentices,  not  acting  major 
roles.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity." 
Jay  Dorff,  a  theatre  arts  graduate  stu- 
dent, savs,  "Brown  students  don't  real- 
ize what  a  great  opportunity  they  have 
here." 

Maybe  they  do.  The  number  of 
students  who  are  aware  of  summer 
theatre  increases  every  year,  and  it  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  choose  eight 
actors  from  the  seventy  to  eighty  who 
audition  yvho  are  flexible  enough  to 
perform  in  as  many  as  four  different 
roles.  "We  try  to  make  sure  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  people  who  work  with 
us  are  part  of  the  Brown  family,"  Lucas 
says.  Casting  for  sinnmer  stock  is  par- 
ticularly frustrating  because  it  is  most 
important  that  actors  can  play  a  variety 
of  c  haracters.  "  I'here  are  physical  con- 
straints, and  there  are  aUvays  compro- 
mises." Belcher  explains.  "It  is  possible 
that  yve  could  have  come  up  with  a 
much  better  cast  for  one  show,  but  we 
have  to  cast  for  four  shows  ...  there  may 
be  an  actor  who  is  great  for  one  role, 
but  yvho  wouldn't  fit  in  any  other  play, 
so  yve  can't  use  him  or  her.  " 

Once  the  actors  are  chosen,  they 
have  to  be  prepared  to  yvork.  "Our  only 
job  is  to  do  theater  as  a  paid  profes- 
sion," savs  Lucas.  "We  make  shows 
adhere  to  union  rules  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Everyone  is  paid,  and  yve  have  a 
tight,  regular  theater  schedule."  Tor- 
ben  Brooks  can  attest  to  that.  "There's 
not  much  time  to  leai  n  lines.  It's  good 
to  be  able  to  get  intensely  into  a  char- 
actet  as  soon  as  possible.  Vou've  got  to 
get  the  shoyv  iiuo  a  fimshed  product  in 
less  than  two  yveeks  " 

At  least  half  of  those  yvho  have  act- 
ed with  Brown  Summer  Theatre  in  the 
past  are  noyv  making  a  living,  according 
to  Lucas.  There  will  be  mcjre  names  to 
add  to  the  company's  list  of  famous 
alunmi,  of  yvhich  JoBelh  Williams  '70, 
Bess  -Armstrong  '75,  Kate  Burton  '79, 
and  Scott  Burkholder  '80  are  only  a 
few.  Angela  Mitchell  '88 
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'This  can  be  a  good  football  team' 

But  the  league  is  stronger  this  year 


On  a  warm  and  humid  day  in  July,  it 
seemed  more  appropriate  to  discuss 
what  was  wrong  with  Providence's 
weather  or  Boston's  Red  Sox — not  what 
kind  of  a  fall  it  was  going  to  he  for 
Brown  football.  But  anticipation  and 
expectation  were  already  growing 
about  this  Bruin  team,  and  Coach  John 
Rosenberg  had  a  lot  to  talk  about — even 
if,  a  month  before  the  opening  of  prac- 
tice, he  was  still  moving  players  around 
like  Wellington  on  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton. 

Last  year.  Brown  finished  4-3  in 
the  Ivy  League  and  5-4-1  overall,  the 
team's  first  winning  season  since  1980. 
It  was  an  exciting  team  to  watch.  Jamie 
Potkul  set  Brown  single-.sea,son  and 
career  rushing  records,  and  a  tough 
defense  was  tops  in  the  Ivy  League, 
holding  opponents  to  a  meager  total  of 
.59,')  total  yards  while  recording  four 
shutouts. 

Tailback  Potkul,  quarterback  Steve 
Kettelberger,  fullback  Brian  Heffer- 
nan,  and  tight  end  Greg  Roth  are  gone, 
as  well  as  the  defensive  stalwarts:  Tom 
(jatcna,  led  Moskala,  and  (Ihris  C.ood. 
Kicker  Chris  Iiigeislev  also  graduated, 


along  with  two  other  offensive  starters 
(wide  receiver  John  Hancock  and  tackle 
Brian  Daly)  and  three  other  defensive 
starters  (defensive  end  Mike  Giambat- 
tista  and  inside  linebackers  Pat  McCor- 
mack  and  Tom  Cole).  All  told,  thirteen 
starters  and  twenty-eight  lettermen 
marched  down  College  Hill  in  May.  On 
the  positive  side,  a  total  of  thirty-two 
lettermen  will  put  on  helmets  and  pads 
in  the  fall — thirteen  on  offense,  eight- 
een on  defense,  and  one  on  specialtv 
teams,  Alex  Koss  '88,  the  kicker. 

The  BAM  interviewed  Rosenberg 
in  his  office  in  the  Olney-Margolies 
sports  complex.  Large  windows  look 
out  on  the  Aldrich-Dexter  playing 
fields  where,  understandablv,  not  a 
single  combatant  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
well-tended  grass.  That,  of  course, 
changed  dramaticallv  on  August  25, 
when  practice  for  the  1986  campaign 
began.  The  Bruins  open  on  September 
20  at  home  against  Yale. 

BAM:  Brown  led  the  Ivy  League  last 
year  in  lx)th  rushing  (1484  yds.)  and 
total  offense  (2415  vds.).  How  will  the 
loss  of  Potkul,  Kettelberger,  and  Hef- 


fernan,  among  others,  affect  vour  of- 
fensive attack? 

John  Rosenberg:  Given  a  choice  of  losing 
the  line  or  losing  the  skill  positions,  I'd 
rather  have  the  line  returning,  unless 
you  were  talking  about  an  absoluteh 
super  player.  And  while  I  think  Potkul, 
Kettelberger,  Heffernan,  and  Roth 
were  outstanding  players,  it's  easier  to 
replace  the  skill  positions. 

I  feel  pretty  good  about  the  voung 
players  we  have,  the  replacements  we 
have  in  those  positions.  The  fact  that 
we  have  five  or  six  offensive  linemen 
who  started  or  played  at  various  times 
during  the  season  is  a  inuch  more  com- 
fortable feeling  than  if  you  were  look- 
ing at  rebuilding  an  offensive  line. 

BAM:  More  specihcalh.  what  about  the 
quarterback  situation? 

JR:  Even  though  it's  unsettled,  as  far  as 
'this  is  the  guy,'  I  like  the  possibilities, 
and  I  have  pretty  good  confidence  in 
the  people  involved,  starting  with  Kier- 
on  Bigh\  ['87].  There  is  a  decision 
about  whether  he  should  be  a  receiver 
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or  a  quarterback.  He  played  quarter- 
back in  the  first  half  of  the  Dartmouth 
game,  and  I  really  felt  he  looked  out- 
standing in  that  week  of  practice  and  in 
some  of  the  things  he  did  during  the 
game.  So  there  is  a  great  athlete  who 
can  step  into  the  quarterback  situation. 
On  the  other  hand,  maybe  he  stays  a 
receiver. 

We  like  Mark  Donovan  ['88].  His 
spring-day  performance  was  excellent. 
So  I  have  a  fairly  good  feeling  about 
Mark.  There  are  a  couple  of  others,  Pat 
Shouvlin  ['87]  and  John  Shapiro  ['88]. 
Both,  I  think,  are  at  least  adequate,  if 
not  good  candidates.  I  think  that  they 
are  players.  It's  just  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, of  repetition,  and  working  into  it. 
Two  years  ago,  Kettelbergcr  was  in  the 
same  situation  coming  off  a  ba(  kup 
season  to  Joe  Potter,  then  settled  into 
being  the  regular  ((uarterback.  So  1 
think  that  will  work  itself  Out. 

BAM:  What  about  the  rest  of  the  back- 
field? 

JR:  As  good  a  back  as  I'otkui  was,  I 
think  that  the  offensive  line  has  as 
much  to  do  with  a  l,()0()-yard  rusher  as 
anything  else.  We  have  a  lot  ol  depth. 
Their  names  aren't  household  words  to 
Brown  fans — the  way  a  Polkul  was — but 
if  vou  go  back  two  vears  you  will  re- 
member that  I'otkui  was  a  young  and 
up-and-coming  back. 

I  think  Sam  Falcone  |'87]  is  a  good 
back.  And  then  a  key  plaver  in  the  for- 
mula is  )amie  Simoiie  ['88],  a  backup  to 
Potkul  at  tailback  last  vear.  He  has 
shown  us  some  very  good  things.  As  a 
runner,  he  is  similar  to  I'olkiil.  but  he  is 
also  an  excellent  receiver.  .Again, 
there's  a  persomiel  decision:  Do  we  use 
Simone  as  a  tailback  or  as  a  wide  re- 
ceiver? If  Bigby  is  the  quarterback,  then 
Simone  moves  to  receiver. 

The  other  back  that  I  really  feel  is 
going  to  come  into  his  own  this  year  is 
Jim  Rurp  ['88].  He's  a  220-pounder, 
and  he  can  fill  the  Heffernan  shoes  of 
the  last  two  years.  And  there  are  some 
young  backs.  The  one  that  looks  like 
the  best  prospect,  the  one  who  might  be 
most  ready  to  make  a  contribution,  is 
Lane  Wood  ['89].  Greg  Solomon  ['89] 
had  a  lot  of  injuries  last  year,  but  he  was 
the  leading  rusher  in  high  school  in 
Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  a  big 
quad-A  powerhouse  and  as  good  a 
football  league  as  there  is  anywhere.  If 
he  doesn't  have  any  minor  injury  prob- 
lems, I  think  he  can  be  an  excellent 
player. 

There  is  probably  more  depth  in 
the  backfield  Ijecause  there  are  some 


good  backs  who  have  gotten  better.  Our 
running  back  coach,  Tom  Groom,  does 
an  outstanding  job.  I'm  not  reallv  con- 
cerned with  the  running  back  situation. 
It's  just  a  matter  of  who  becomes 
prominent.  As  long  as  that  good  offen- 
sive line  is  intact,  we  should  be  okay 
with  the  running  game. 

BAM:  Is  the  offensive  line  intact? 

JR:  Losing  Roth  at  tight  end  might  be 
the  biggest  dent  in  the  offense.  There  is 
no  question  that  Roth's  shoes  will  be 
tough  to  fill.  Pete  Zidlicky  ['87]  was 
Roth's  backup  last  year.  Pete  is  mavbe 
as  good  a  receiver  as  Roth  was,  but  he  is 
a  205-2I()-pounder  where  Roth  was 
220-225.  So  there's  a  blocking  differ- 
ence. Then  we  have  to  look  to  some 
underclassmen,  some  sophomores,  to 
get  some  help.   The  light  end  position 
concerns  me. 

BAM:  Besides  leading  the  Ivv  League 
and  the  K{^\(;  last  season  in  defense. 
Brown  ranked  seventh  nationalh  in 
total  defense,  eighth  in  rushing  tle- 
fense,  and  fifth  in  scoring  defense  in 
Division  I-.-\.A.  What  does  the  defense 
look  like  lor  I98(i?  .Again,  like  the  of- 
fense, \()u  h.ive  lost  six  starters. 

JR:  Well,  defense  is  a  mixed  bag.  We 
lost  a  thieesome  in  the  defensive  line 
— Catena,  Moskala,  and  Good — who 
were  all-Ivv-califjer  plavers  and  oiu- 
standing  individuals.  We'd  be  kidding 
ourselves  to  think  that  the  plavers  who 
are  going  to  be  juniors  are  going  to  be 
that  good  that  soon.  Last  vear  we  faced 
a  situation  where  if  anvlhiiig  happened 
to  C^alcna,  Moskala.  or  Good,  there  was 
a  big  dropoff.  So  we  played  them  a  lot. 
We  should  have  more  depth  in  the 
defensive  line  this  year,  and  we  have 
four  juniors — Pat  Russell,  Raymond 
Steele,  Pat  Murphv,  and  Bill  Perry — as 
a  starting  point.  .All  foui  are  good 
steady  plavers.  I  think  that  it  will  be  a 
solid,  if  not  spectacular,  group. 

BAM:  How  extraordinary,  in  retro- 
spect, was  the  fact  that  your  four  Ivy 
victories  were  shutouts?  That  certainly 
was  spectacular. 

JR:  I  think  we  played  good  defense  last 
year.  I  don't  know  if  anvbodv  expected 
us  to  be  as  good  as  we  were  at  times. 
One  of  the  key  things  for  this  team  for 
this  year  is  that  last  year  we  learned 
how  to  play  good  football  every  Satur- 
day. Even  in  the  games  that  weren't 
shutouts,  we  played  well  defensively. 
Having  learned  that  lesson,  what  we 


have  to  du  tins  \ear  is  to  make  the  big 
plays  on  defense:  not  just  stop  people, 
but  contribute  to  winning  by  getting 
turnovers.   I'he  best  teams  that  I've 
lieen  around  had  defenses  that  turned 
the  ball  over,  scoied  points,  .uid  made 
things  liai)pen  thai  made  it  easier  for 
the  oftense  to  store  |)oints. 

BAM:  So  you'd  like  to  see  a  more  ag- 
gressive defense  in  the  sen.se  of  setting 
up  the  offense  for  scoring? 

JR:   The  defense  should  (oiui  ibiMe  to 
wins  as  opposed  to  just  sl<)|)ping  the 
guy  from  beating  you.  .And  that's  the 
Inie  line.  That's  the  goal  for  this  year. 
We  must  use  defense  to  win,  as  op- 
posed to  just  keeping  us  from  losing. 

BAM:  Can  we  talk  more  s|)ecifi(ally 
about  the  defensive  alignnienl?  Indi- 
viduals; particular  position  strengths  or 
weaknesses. 

JR:  The  defensive  end  group  is  ex- 
tremely strong.  Jeff  Watts  ['88]  started 
last  year.  He  was  an  outstanding  player 
as  a  sophorttore  and  played  at  215-220 
pounds.  He  weighed  in  this  spring  at 
252.  So  there's  a  decision  as  to  whether 
we  keep  him  at  defensive  end  or  move 
him  into  the  defensive  line  to  strength- 
en that  group.  Two  other  j)layers  re- 
turn, Brian  Murphy  ['87]  and  Jeff  Gar- 
rison ['88].  Andy  Logan  '87,  a  backup 
in  1984,  is  back.  We  graduated  both 
linebackers  last  year.  Kaz  Bilinski  ['88] 
is  the  only  one  who  comes  back  with 
any  game  experience  in  that  position. 
But  the  returning  group  is  so  strong 
that  we  can  strengthen  other  positions 
by  moving  players  around. 

The  middle  of  the  defensive  line 
and  the  linebacker  group  are  going  to 
require  new  players.  The  perimeters, 
defensive  end  and  defensive  back,  are 
very  strong.  There  is  an  abundance  of 


defensive  backs;  nine  out  of  ten  are 
returning.  Walt  Cataldo  ['88],  who 
should  be  an  All-Ivy  safety,  leads  a  very 
strong  group  which  includes  Tyler 
Wolfram  ['88],  Brian  Kelley  ['87],  and 
Jamie  Kutzer  ['88];  and  the  four  cor- 
ners, Mark  Kachmer  ['87],  Tom  Dugan 
['87],  Clayton  Earle  ['88],  and  Scott 
McCaleb  ['88].  We  will  use  a  lot  of  mul- 
tiple-back defenses  similar  to  what  the 
pros  use  in  passing  situations,  align- 
ments we  used  against  URI  last  year. 
If  the  defensive  line  comes  along 
and  develops  like  I  think  it  will,  it  may 
not  be  as  spectacular  as  last  year,  but 
there  will  be  strength  and  enough 
depth  to  keep  players  fresh.  Solve  the 
linebacker  problem  and  then  this  can 
be  a  very  good  defense. 

BAM:  Year-end  statistics  indicate  that 
you  outscored  opponents  in  every 
quarter  except  the  fomth,  when  oppo- 
nents outscored  the  Bruins,  49-42.  Do 
you  think  yom  added  depth  will  change 
that? 

JR:  Not  only  the  added  depth,  but  our 
attitude  about  oiu'  physical  develop- 
ment program  which  is  ongoing  and 
gradual  to  develop  strength,  stamina, 
and  cardiovascular  fitness.  We  feel  we 
should  be  stronger  than  last  year. 
Everyone  gets  a  little  bit  better  and  a 
little  stronger  with  each  go  around.  The 
sophomores  have  worked  out  for  two 
years  instead  of  one,  for  example.  It's 
not  an  on-and-off  process.  And  this 
concerns  me.  Last  year  we  got  into 
some  situations  where  had  we  been 
fresher  (the  fourth  quarter  against 
Penn  during  that  drive,  or  when  Har- 
vard began  to  turn  the  ball  over  and  get 
field  position)  we  would  have  been  able 
to  play  with  more  intensity,  and  it  may 
have  made  a  difference. 

BAAI:  Another  key  player  lost  after  the 
198.5  .season  was  kicker  (Ihris  Ingerslev. 
What  can  you  do  to  fill  that  vacancy? 

JR:  Alex  Koss  '88  was  one  of  the  best 
punters  in  the  league  last  year,  and  he 
will  be  fine  as  a  kicker.  I  think  oui 
kicking  game  will  be  fine.  I  don'l  like  to 
see  one  guy  handle  both  chores,  but 
Alex  is  entiiely  capable  of  doing  that; 
he's  got  the  right  kind  of  attitude  and 
confidence  level,  and  I  think  he'll  be 
fine. 

BAM:  Do  you  ever  think  that  1985 
might  have  been  Brown's  year?  Thai 
except  for  those  two  tough  losses  to 
Yale  and  Peim  you  may  have  had  the 
Ivy  title? 


JR:  You  can  look  back  on  the  year  and 
say,  'What  if  I  think  you  can  go  to  any 
college  in  the  country — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Oklahoma — and  say,  'What  if.' 
With  Penn  State  you  get  one  what  if, 
suppose  [Oklahoma]  hadn't  hit  that 
long  pass  in  the  Orange  Bowl.  And 
then  you  can  go  down  the  line  with  col- 
leges getting  two  what  ifs,  three  what 
ifs,  and  so  on.  Everyone  can  look  at 
their  season  that  way;  in  terms  of  what 
you  did  do  or  what  you  didn't  do.  In 
retrospect,  our  'what  ifs'  occurred  early 
in  the  season — Yale  and  Penn — and 
you  can  second  guess  those  things.  But 
they  happen.  And  that's  the  way  it  is. 

BAM:  But  you  must  take  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  you  finished  so  strongly. 

JR:  Yes,  that's  true.  But  one  of  the 
things  you  have  to  understand  about 
the  Ivy  League  is  that  there  is  no  spring 
practice  so  you  really  have  to  incorpo- 
rate what  you  would  have  accomplished 
in  spring  practice  plus  getting  ready  for 
the  game.  So  the  tendency  in  the  Ivy 
League  is  for  teams  to  get  stronger  lat- 
er. You  have  to  look  at  the  league  in 
terms  of  the  schedule.  Whom  do  you 
play  early?  We  have  a  tough  schedule 
early:  Yale,  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
Princeton,  and  Penn.  And  who  knows, 
Cornell  may  be  the  sleeping  giant  next 
year.  But  finishing  with  Dartmouth  and 
Columbia  helps  you  finish  strong,  the 
way  teams  are  right  now.  Six  years  ago 
or  six  years  from  now  the  balance  of 
power  changes. 

It's  important  for  us  to  start  strong. 
Part  of  it  is  confidence.  You  start  off 
wondering  how  good  you  are,  then  you 
discover  you  can  beat  URI,  then  you 
hammer  Princeton,  and  play  even  with 
Penn.  Now  you  have  your  confidence, 
and  if  you  played  Yale  the  next  week 
you'd  probably  beat  them.  But  the  first 
time  out  of  the  blocks,  playing  four  or 
five  sophomores  for  the  first  time  in  a 
varsity  game,  the  uncertainties  hurt 
you.  Now  I  think  we  have  a  feel  for 
that.  And  unless  we  have  a  rash  of  in- 
juries, everyone  who  plays  against  Yale 
this  year  will  probably  have  played  in 
varsity  games.  It  won't  be  the  first  time 
out  there. 

This  should  be  a  more  veteran 
team  that  has  more  game  experience 
and  game  savvy.  We  are  going  to  really 
work  at  psychologically  being  stronger 
starters  in  terms  of  the  begimiing  of  the 
schedule. 

BAM:  So  you  would  say  that  you  are 
going  into  this  season  with  .i  much 
highei  confidence  level. 


JR:  I  think  that  our  players  have 
learned  how  to  play.  I  think  they  know 
that  they  can  be  good  football  players, 
and  they  can  be  a  good  football  team. 
They  don't  have  to  wait  around  to  find 
out.  They  don't  have  to  wait  and  see 
how  good  the  other  guy  is. 

BAM:  You  were  quoted  as  saying,  "Al- 
though we  have  to  make  a  few  impor- 
tant position  decisions,  overall  we  have 
more  depth  and  more  experience  and 
hopefully  a  positive  carryover  from  last 
season."  We  talked  about  depth  and 
experience,  and  the  team's  attitude. 
Could  you  siun  up  those  position  deci- 
sions? 

JR:  Kieron  Bigby.  Is  he  a  quarterback 
or  a  receiver?  Jamie  Simone,  tailback  or 
receiver?  Those  are  two  decisions. 
Then  we  have  some  linebacker  deci- 
sions; whether  we're  going  to  take  one 
of  several  players  and  have  him  become 
a  linebacker.  We  have  a  decision  to 
make  about  Jeff  Watts  [88].  Is  he  a 
defensive  end  or  a  defensive  tackle? 

Then  we  have  a  couple  of  sopho- 
mores we  think  are  talented  players 
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Bruins  open  against 
Yale  on  September  20 

Brown  opens  the  1986  season  at 
home  against  ^ale.  The  first  game  of 
the  season  will  also  be  Homecoming. 
Last  year,  the  Bruins  lost  to  Yale,  10-9, 
in  New  Haven. 

The  complete  schedule  follows 
(home  games  are  in  capitals):  Septem- 
ber 20,  YALE;  27,  Rhode  Island;  Octo- 
ber 4,  Princeton;  11,  PENN;  18,  Cor- 
nell; 25,  HOLY  CROSS;  November  1, 
Harvard;  8,  COLGATE;  15, 
DARTMOUTH;  and  22,  Columbia. 


LYNN  jACHNEY 
CHARTERS 

Private  crewed  yacht  charters  in 
the  CARIBBEAN,  NEW  ENGLAND 
and  MEDITERRANEAN.  Fine  per- 
sonalized service  since  1968. 
Virgin  Island  bareboat  listing  also 
available.       ^ 

Tel:  Lynn  Jachney  617-639-078 

Box  302AM,  Marblehead. 

Mass.  01945 

TOLL  FREE:  800-223-2050 
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Hiring  more  minority  faculty  isn't  easy,  but 
with  creativity  and  commitment  it  can  be  done 


Wayne  Bowen,  assistant  professor  of  biochemistry,  is  a  role  model  for  students  considering  academic  careers. 


By  Anne  Diffily 


t*i§ 


Does  Brown  Act 


Affirmatively: 


Most  of  the  time,  when  As- 
sistant Professor  Wayne 
Bowen  meets  with  other 
faculty  who  share  his  re- 
search interests,  his  is  the  only  black 
face  in  the  room.  This  is  nfjt  really  a 
surprise,  least  of  all  to  Bowen,  a 
biochemist.  The  laboratory  sciences 
have  not  attracted  large  numbers  of 
minority  researchers  and  teachers,  and 
Bowen  is  the  only  black  among  Brown's 
campus-based  science  faculty. 

The  phenomenon  is  only  slightly 
less  noticeable  in  other  disciplines.  Out 
of  517  regular  faculty  members  who 
taught  at  Brown  last  year,  just  fourteen 
were  black.  A  larger  number — nine- 
teen— were  of  Asian  descent,  and  seven 
were  of  Hispanic  origin,  giving  Brown  a 
total  of  forty  minority  faculty,  or  7.7 
percent  of  the  teaching  force.  Since 
those  three  minority  groups,  along  with 
native  Americans  (formerly  referred  to 
as  "American  Indians"),  comprise  20.4 
percent  of  this  country's  tola!  popula- 
tion. Brown  would  appear  to  be  lacking 
in  the  representation  of  those  peoples 
on  its  faculty. 

There  is  another  figure,  however, 
that  helps  to  explain  the  situation,  if  not 
to  excuse  it.  While  minority  students 
accounted  for  about  1 1  percent  of  all 
doctorates  awarded  in  the  U.S.  in  1984 
(the  most  recent  year  for  which  statistics 
are  available),  the  percentage  receiving 
Ph.D.'s  in  the  arts  and  sciences  is  some- 
what lower — a  bit  under  8  percent. 
Close,  in  fact,  to  7.7  percent,  the  cur- 
rent level  of  minority  faculty  at  Brown. 
This  apparent  match  of  availability 
pool  and  roster  percentage  hasn't  led  to 
complacency  among  administrators, 
nor  to  satisfaction  on  the  |3art  of  stu- 
dents. In  April  1985,  minority  students 
issued  a  set  of  demands  and  followed 
them  up  with  a  sit-in  at  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library.  One  demand  specifi- 
cally addressed  the  numbeis  of  minori- 
ty faculty  at  Brown  and  asked  for  a 
substantial  increase  by  1990,  noting 
that  such  teachers  "affect  the  curricu- 
limi  by  adding  a  different  perspective 
for  all  student.s;  they  act  as  role  models 
and  are  a  necessary  source  of  informa- 
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Phil  Bray:  'The 
problem  of 
availability  will 
become  worse' 
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tion  and  support  [for  minority  stu- 
dents]."' 

The  students  set  five-year  goals  for 
minority  faculty  levels:  12  percent  black 
(currently  2.7  percent),  7  percent  Lati- 
no (now  at  1.4  percent  Hispanic),  4 
percent  Asian  outside  the  sciences  (now 
3.7  overall,  nearly  two-thirds  working 
in  the  sciences),  and  2  percent  Native 
American  (Brown  has  none).  The  Uni- 
versity responded  that  these  goals  were 
unrealistic  given  the  available  pools  of 
minorities  earning  Ph.D.'s.  The  admin- 
istration already  had  been  studying  the 
problem,  however,  and  it  piomised  to 
make  "our  best  efforts"  to  add  fifteen 
minority  faculty  by  1990,  of  whom 
approximately  half  will  be  black.  This 
goal  was  affiimed  by  the  Brown  (Cor- 
poration at  its  April  meeting. 

To  assist  departments  in  pursuing 
that  hiring  goal,  the  faculty  appiovcd 
the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Minor- 
ity Ka(ully  Hiring  (COMFH),  whicii 
provided  information  to — and  askeil 
questions  of — search  committees  last 
year.  Last  May.  the  Visiting  Committee 
on  Minority  Life  and  Kducalion  went  a 
step  luilher  in  its  lin.il  upon:  It  rec- 
omnundfd  llie  designation  ol  one  per- 
son in  each  academic  depai  tment,  pro- 
gram, and  center  to  take  special  re- 
s]j<)nsibilil\  lor  niinoiitv  recruitment. 
John  Quinn,  dean  of  the  faculty,  be- 
lieves this  "probably  will  happen"  this 
year. 

In  addition,  for  several  years  the 
administiaiion  has  ciuietlv  let  depart- 
ments know  that  if  a  seaich  produces  a 
highly  qualified  minoritv  candidate  who 


does  not  precisely  fit  the  vacant  posi- 
tion, the  dean  of  the  faculty  (formerly 
the  provost)  may  authorize  the  creation 
of  a  second  position.  Such  positions  will 
be  "borrowed"  from  a  pool  created  as 
part  of  the  University's  faculty  staffing 
plan.  This  has  happened  at  least  twice 
in  recent  years,  resulting  in  the  hiring 
of  a  minority  candidate. 

The  scarcity  of  minoritv  Ph.D.'s  in 
certain  fields  can  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  attract  an  applicant  group 
that  is  racially  diverse.   This  is  especially 
true  in  the  sciences.  In  I9H4,  for  exam- 
ple, Ph.D.'s  in  biochemistrs  were 
awarded  to  only  forty-three  minority 
students  nationwide;  just  live  of  those 
recipients  were  black. 

"I  would  guess  that  at  the  'majority' 
[as  opposed  to  Iraditionallv  black]  insti- 
tutions I  applied  lo,  I  was  the  onh  bla(  k 
applicant,"  savs  VV'a\ne  Bowen,  a  Cor- 
nell Ph.D.  who  came  to  Brown  three 
years  ago  aftei  |)osl(focloral  wot  k  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Although  he  describes  teaching  jobs  in 
biochemistry  as  "pretty  scarce,"  with 
applications  for  a  single  position  rang- 
ing in  the  hundreds,  Bowen  leceived 
job  offers  fiom  Brown,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Maharry  Medical  College,  and 
Hunter  (College. 

.Allraclmg  a  higliK  (]iialilied  mi- 
nority facult)  candidate,  such  as  Wayne 
Bowen,  is  a  process  that  combines  dili- 
gence, timing,  and  luck.  A  stringently- 
enforced  set  of  procedures  shapes  each 
deparimetit's  search  for  e\er\  new  fac- 
ull\  member,  but  within  that  frame- 
work there  is  room  for  varying  degrees 


of  exertion.  And,  no  matter  what 
lengths  a  search  committee  goes  to  in 
locating  and  recruiting  minority  candi- 
dates, the  high  demand  in  the  college 
and  university  marketplace  ineans  that 
a  promising  person  may  be  lured  else- 
where by  a  higher  salary  or  a  personal 
contact. 

This  year  there  are  four  new  black 
faculty  members  at  Brown,  two  in  the 
French  department,  one  in  economics, 
and  one  with  a  joint  appointment  in 
sociology  and  Afro-American  studies.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
years  for  the  recruiting  of  minority 
faculty  that  anyone  at  Brown  can  re- 
member. 

Last  year.  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics William  Poole,  the 
department  chairman,  had 
three  positions  to  fill.  He 
(.illcd  llien-.\ssociale  Piovosl  [oim 
(juinn  to  advise  him  of  the  vacanc  ies. 
Quinn  says  approval  to  l)egin  a  scan h  is 
fairly  routine  at  the  assistant-professor 
level.  "If  they  want  someone  more  sen- 
ior," he  says,  "we  discuss  it."  Given  the 
go-ahead,  Poole  filled  out  an  FPA — a 
faculty  position  authorization. 

Poole  was  initiating  a  set  of  proce- 
diues  that  were  "larved  in  stone,"  in 
one  administrator's  words,  in  1979  as  a 
result  of  the  consent  decree  that  ended 
the  lengthy  sex-discrimination  suit 
brought  against  Brown  by  Louise  Lam- 
pheie  (/MA/,  April  1977.  October  1977. 
November  197'7).  lo  enforce  the  terms 
of  the  consent  decree,  an  Affirmative 
Action  Monitoring  Committee  (AAMC) 
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was  established  to  review  all  faculty 
searches.  There  is  no  similar  committee 
that  serves  as  a  watchdog  on  behalf  of 
minority  candidates,  although  some  at 
Brown  have  suggested  that  there  ought 
to  be.  Nevertheless,  the  carefully-drawn 
procedure  for  locating  and  hiring  new 
faculty  members  makes  it  fairly  certain 
that  a  search  committee  will  cast  its  net 
widely,  thus  enhancing  the  odds  of  lo- 
cating qualified  minority  candidates  as 
well  as  women. 

The  next  step,  a  major  one,  was  for 
Poole  and  his  committee  to  file  a  de- 
tailed search  plan.  Search  plans  must  be 
approved  by  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  and  of  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity/At funiative  Action 
(EEO/AA).  A  search  normally  includes 
such  outreach  efforts  as  advertisements 
in  professional  journals,  letters  to  cor- 
responding departments  in  other  uni- 
versities that  graduate  substantial 
nmnbers  of  Ph.D.'s,  and  telephone  calls 
seeking  referrals  from  personal  con- 
tacts. Either  Qiiinn,  EEO/AA  Director 
Nellie  Russell,  or  Director  of  Faculty 
Affairs  Leah  Niederman  may  suggest 
changes  to  the  search  plan.  "The 
changes  aren't  required,"  says  Russell, 
"but  they  are  strongly  suggested.  Peo- 
ple are  pretty  cooperative,  although  if 
the  change  involves  spending  money, 
there  might  be  some  debate." 

"We  advertised  in  a  publication  of 
the  American  Economic  Association, 
Jobs  Openings  for  Economists,"  Poole  re- 
calls. "It's  circulated  widely  in  the  field." 
The  committee  also  sent  notices  to  all 
Ph.D. -granting  institutions  in  the  U.S. 


and  Canada,  called  department  chair- 
men and  faculty  advisers  at  other  uni- 
versities for  referrals,  scanned  recent 
journals  for  the  names  of  young  schol- 
ars doing  relevant  work,  and  advertised 
in  a  newsletter  aimed  specifically  at 
women  in  economics. 

"We  also  got  some  names  [of  mi- 
nority Ph.D.  candidates]  from  Nellie 
Russell,"  Poole  recalls.  "We  tried  to 
track  them  down — we  wrote  letters  and 
got  a  few  replies."  Russell  receives  a  list 
of  minority  Ph.D.  candidates  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fields  through  a  consortium 
of  ten  cooperating  universities:  Berke- 
ley, Brown,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cor- 
nell, Harvard,  MIT,  Princeton,  Stan- 
ford, and  Yale.  She  routinely  forwards 
names  from  the  list  to  departments 
conducting  searches. 

"We  also  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to 
track  down  the  National  Economic 
Association,  which  I  believe  is  a  minor- 
ity organization, "  Poole  says.  "W'e  un- 
derstood they  maintain  a  register  of 
minority  economists.  But  I  never  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  my  letter." 

The  closing  date  for  applications 
for  the  economics  positions  was  De- 
cember 15.  As  part  of  the  mandated 
search  procedure,  someone  in  the  de- 
partment, usually  a  secretary  or  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  must  maintain  a 
written  log  of  every  application  re- 
ceived; in  the  meantime,  the  search 
committee  responds  to  applicants  with 
a  request  for  letters  of  reference. 

"We  received  131  applications," 
Poole  says,  reading  from  his  records  for 
one  of  the  assistant  professorships,  a 
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position  designated  for  a  specialist  in 
price  theory.  Among  those  131  were 
one  black  male,  eight  Hispanic  males, 
one  Hispanic  female,  twentv-two  Asian 
males,  and  four  Asian  females.  (In 
1984,  doctorates  in  economics  were 
earned  by  twenty  blacks,  thirtv-two 
Asians,  and  twelve  Hispanics,  out  of  a 
total  of  768  awarded  at  U.S.  universi- 
ties.) 

At  a  winter  meeting  of  the  Allied 
Social  Sciences  Association,  the  um- 
brella organization  that  incorporates 
the  American  Economic  Association, 
Poole  and  his  two  colleagues  on  the 
search  committee,  Robert  Moffitt  and 
Peter  Garber,  interviewed  thirty-five 
candidates  for  the  two  assistant-pro- 
fessor positions.  "These  people,"  Poole 
explains,  "represented  an  initial 
screening  of  the  applications,  not  a 
finalist  pool." 

Back  on  campus,  the  economics 
search  committee  went  over 
dossiers  and  interview  notes 
again,  and  decided  on  its 
"short  list,"  the  select  group  of  candi- 
dates who  would  be  invited  to  campus 
for  a  departmental  interview.  The  list 
of  finalists  always  must  be  approved  by 
the  dean  of  the  faculty  (formerly  the 
provost's  office)  and  the  EEO/AA 
officer,  who  also  makes  it  available  for 
scrutinv  by  the  AAMC. 

"If  there  is  someone  who  is  not  on 
the  finalists'  list,  and  who  looks  strong," 
savs  Quinn,  "we  will  ask  whv  thev're  not 
being  brought  in,  and  the  department 
must  make  a  case  as  to  why  not.  Some- 
times the  department  will  sav.  fine,  we'll 
invite  that  person.  There  have  onlv 
been  a  few  times  when  we've  suggested 
this;  usually  everv  search  ends  up  with 
a  woman  or  a  minoritv  on  its  final  list. " 
Nellie  Russell  agrees:  "Sometimes  the 
short  list  may  seem  lacking,  but  it  usu- 
ally is  not  necessary  or  fair  to  bring 
anvone  else  up  from  the  pool.  Depart- 
ments are  \erv  clear  on  their  obliga- 
tions by  now,  and  minorities  in  the  pool 
have  been  looked  at  verv  carefullv  by 
the  time  the  finalist  stage  is  reached." 

The  thoroughness  with  which 
minoritv  candidates  for  facultv  jobs  are 
scrutinized  can  lead  to  some  awkward 
feelings,  seldom  verbalized,  when  the 
finalists  come  in  for  interviews.  A  mi- 
noritv candidate  ma\  have  to  overcome 
subtle  prejudices  that  lead  facultv 
members  to  assimie  he  or  she  is  on  the 
final  list  simpK  for  "affirmative-action 
reasons  " — lo  lialance  the  pool  and  meet 
the  search  requiremeius.  Sometimes 
the  candidate  himself  begins  to  wonder 
if  this  is  so. 
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"It  bothered  me  a  little  to  think, 
Am  I  getting  an  interview  because  I'm 
qualihed  or  because  I'm  the  only  black 
applicant,"  says  Wayne  Bowen.  "It's 
something  you  have  in  the  back  of  your 
mind,  and  it's  an  extra  burden.  But  I 
also  know  I  wouldn't  still  be  here  just 
because  I'm  black.  You  have  to  keep  up 
the  quality  of  your  work  and  yoiu'  na- 
tional reputati(jn,  and  that  is  something 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  a 
minority."  He  reflects,  and  adds  with  a 
wry  smile,  "Positions  are  so  scarce  [in 
biochemistry]  that  whatever  advantage 
you  have  in  getting  into  the  final  pool 
you  use." 

The  economics  departmeni  invited 
nine  candidates  (or  the  prite-lheory 
position  to  campus.  .After  the  interviews 
and  seminars,  the  enliic  laiullv  mel  lo 
discuss  which  finalists  they  liked,  and 
why.  "Those  we  thought  were  deserv- 
ing of  a  Brown  offer  of  employment, 
we  then  ranked  in  order  of  desirabili- 
ty," Poole  says.  He  look  the  seaich 
conimiltee's  reconmiendation  to  |ohn 
Quinn,  who  must  give  his  appro\al 
before  a  lui.il  olfet  can  he  made  to  a 
candidate. 

The  depai  imenl  also  gives  Qinnn  a 
compliance  report,  listing  all  the  ma- 
terials it  received  from  minorities  and 
women  and  indicating  who  the  finalists 
are.  Quinn  reviews  this  and  gives  a  copy 
to  the  AANKl,  which  has  lorlv-eight 
hours  to  scrutinize  it.  Quinn  lan't  recall 
acttially  vetoing  a  depailment's  c  hoice: 
what  he  has  done,  il  a  minorilv  landi- 
date  is  ranked  ver\  closeh  behind  the 
nmnber-one  candidate,  is  ask  the 
chairman  to  give  priority  to  the  minor- 
ity candidate — to  make  him  or  her  liie 
first  offer. 

In  the  case  of  the  economics  job. 
the  departmeni  held  two  candidates  in 
nearly  et]ual  esteem.   The  one  who  ac- 
cepted the  job  was  ^aw  Nyarko,  a 
twenty-six-year-old  black  economic 
theorist  who  finished  his  Ph.D.  at  Cor- 
nell in  June. 

"We  have  very  few  black  appliiants 
in  this  field,"  Poole  says,  "and  we  feel 
lucky  to  have  hired  a  minority  candi- 
date who  is  such  a  promising  young 
scholar.  The  salaries  are  so  high  for 
minorities  with  M.B.A.'s  today,  college 
graduates  are  likely  to  go  to  business 
school  instead  of  graduate  school."  Al- 
though Poole  feels  his  search  commit- 
tee was  diligent  in  seeking  out  appli- 
cants, he  admits  that  "Yaw  found  us;  he 
responded  to  the  ad  mjoh  Opportunities 
for  Econumists.  He  had  competing  offers 
from  Ohio  State  and  Pittsburgh;  we 
had  to  hustle  to  get  him." 
22  Nyarko  is  now  the  economics  de- 


partment's only  black  faculty  member, 
although  as  Poole  points  out,  it  is  an 
otherwise  diverse  group,  including  sev- 
eral Asians,  an  Israeli,  and  some  Euro- 
peans. Nyarko  is  African,  from  Ghana. 
As  it  happens,  all  four  of  the  new  black 
faculty  members  at  Brown  ihis  year  are 
foreign;  two  are  from  Haiti  and  one 
from  Guadalupe.  And  this  raises  a 
question. 
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Bernard  Bruce  recruits  minority  students 
for  the  Graduate  School. 

One  thing  I've  heard,"  says 
Professor  of  Phvsics  Philip 
J.  Bray  '48,  chairman  of  the 
(Committee  on  Minoritv 
Kaiullv  Hiring,   "in  talking  with  stu- 
dents, is  that  thev  want  to  see  more 
minorit)  faculty  from  Ameriia  here,  not 
Hispanics  from  Spain  or  blacks  from 
Africa.   They  want  to  be  taught  by  mi- 
norities who  have  faced  the  same  chal- 
lenges in  this  culture  that  the  students 
face,  who  know  where  they're  coming 
from." 

Bernard  Bruce,  associate  dean  of 
the  graduate  school  with  reponsibilitv 
for  minority  recruiting,  is  concerned 
that  applying  non-U. S.  black  faculty 
toward  the  University's  minority  hiring 
goal  will  subvert  its  purpose.  "Let's  not 
get  confused  as  to  what  we're  talking 
about,"  he  cautions.  "Let's  not  allow  the 
institution  to  redefine  the  fight.  The 
allirmative-action  program  does  cover 
permanent  residents  [non-U. S.  citizens 
with  permanent  visas],  but  the  fight  is 
for  Americans.  American-born  minori- 
ties are  in  a  different  boat,  and  we 


should  be  talking  about  hiring  U.S.  cit- 
izens. 

"This  is  a  delicate  issue,  and  I  don't 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  I'm 
against  foreign  people  coming  in," 
Bruce  continues.  "I  think  it's  great  for 
Brown;  it  will  expand   Ihird-World 
perspectives  on  campus  and  make  the 
Clinic  Ilium  less  Kuiocenti  ic.  AU  steps 
toward  diveisifving  the  campus  are 
positive  ones,  but  we  have  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  not  the  same  ballgame 
as  hiring  minorities.  Nobody  picketed 
to  impiove  the  lot  of  foreigners  here." 

Nellie  Russell  says  she  isn't  trou- 
bled 1)\  the  inclusion  of  foreign  faculty 
in  tallies  indicating  minority  hiring  lev- 
els al  Brown.  "More  and  more  Ameri- 
can blai  ks  are  going  to  professional 
school  instead  of  graduate  school,"  she 
adds.  In  addition  to  that  shrinkage  of 
the  American-minority  availability 
pools.  Russell  says,  "Many  American 
l)lacks  who  gel  Ph.D.'s  arc  drawn  to 
leach  al  hisloricallv  black  colleges  and 
universities.  A  foreigner  with  a  Ph.D.  is 
not  so  (ominilled  lo  those  black  col- 
leges,"  making  him  or  her  more  open 
to  offers  from  liaditionally  while  insti- 
tutions. 

The  National  Research  Council's 
statistics  show  that  more  minorities 
nationally  received  doctorates  in  1984 
than  in  U)75 — but  the  gain  is  a  small 
one.  Overall,  minorities  earned  I  1  per- 
cent of  this  country's  Ph.D.'s  in  1984, 
up  from  9  percent  a  decade  earlier. 
The  percentage  of  doctorates  awarded 
to  blacks  rose  from  3.9  to  4.3,  Asians 
from  3.7  to  4.1,  and  Hispanics  from  1.2 
to  2.5. 

(clearly,  one  solution  lor  universi- 
ties hoping  lo  hire  more  minority  fac- 
ulty is  lo  find  ways  to  persuade  more 
minorilv  uiulcrgraduales  lo  attend 
graduate  sc  hool  and  earn  Ph.D.'s.  It's 
not  always  easy.  "A  good  minority  [col- 
lege] graduate  is  highly  sought  after, " 
says  Phil  Bray.  "They  are  recruited 
right  from  college  into  business  school, 
law  school,  and  medical  school — or  into 
business  directly.  These  are  fields  with 
opportunities  io  start  in  positions  that 
pay  very  well.  I  expect  the  problem  will 
get  worse  in  terms  of  availability. " 

There  may  be  no  glcjbal  an- 
swer to  the  prcjblem,  but 
individual  institutions,  facul- 
ty, and  administrators  are 
chipping  away  at  it.  Brown  announced 
last  year  that  it  would  begin  awarding 
four  graduate  fellowships,  named  in 
honor  of  Samuel  M.  Nabrit  '32  Ph.D. 
(see  story  on  page  31),  to  minority  sen- 
iors who  are  accepted  to  the  Graduate 


School.  The  first  four  Nabrit  Fellows 
began  their  graduate  studies  this 
month. 

In  addition,  last  spring  the  Uni- 
versity sponsored  a  forum  for  minority 
undergraduates,  featuring  faculty  and 
local  alumni  who  earned  graduate  de- 
grees. It  will  be  repeated,  on  a  larger 
scale,  in  October.  "These  are  small 
things,"  Bray  says  of  the  fellowships 
and  the  forum.  "But  if  all  institutions 
were  to  do  them,  it  would  help."  Other 
universities  are  beginning  to  develop 
programs  of  their  own.  The  July  23 
edition  of  the  CJiromcle  oj  Higher  Educa- 
tion reported  that  the  New  Jersey  Board 
of  Higher  Education  has  started  a  Mi- 
nority Academic  Career  Program,  us- 
ing $400,000  provided  by  the  state  to 
provide  grants  of  $5,000  and  loans  of 
$10,000  a  year  to  minority  graduate 
students  for  up  to  four  years  of  study. 
The  program's  aim,  the  Chronicle  said, 
is  "to  help  minority-group  graduate 
students  complete  their  doctorates  and 
become  faculty  members." 

As  a  faculty  member,  Wayne  Bow- 
en  is  doing  his  part.  Each  summer  a 
black  student  from  Tougaloo  College 
who  has  been  accepted  into  the  Brown 
medical  progiam's  Early  Identification 
Prograin  works  under  Bowen's  super- 
vision in  the  laboratory.  Bowen  tells 
these  students,  as  well  as  his  Brown 
undergraduates,  about  the  rewards  of 
an  academic  career.  He  hopes  to  per- 
suade a  few  to  choose  graduate  school 
over  medical  school,  or  at  least  to  pur- 
sue a  combined  M.D./Ph.D. 

"Only  two  of  my  students  who  have 
been  interested  in  reseaich  are  not  go- 
ing into  medicine,"  Bowen  says.  "A  lot 
of  these  students  have  never  been  ex- 
posed to  academics  as  a  career.  Every- 
one knows  what  it  is  to  be  a  doctor,  but 
they  don't  know  what  it's  like  to  do  re- 
search— they  don't  know  the  fun  of 
making  a  discovery  in  the  lab.  I  guess  I 
was  weiid,"  Bowen  adds,  smiling. 
"Growing  up  in  Baltimore,  I  knew  quite 
early  on  that  I  wanted  to  do  research, 
either  in  c  hemistry  or  physics.  I  went  to 
Morgan  State  College,  and  while  it  was 
not  a  big  research  institution,  I  liked 
the  professors  who  taught  my  labora- 
tory courses.  I  never  envisioned  myself 
as  a  doctor;  I  was  interested  in  why 
people  get  sick,  not  in  treating  patients. 
But  I  was  the  only  chemistry  inajor  in 
my  class  to  go  to  graduate  .school;  all 
the  others  went  to  medical  school,  ex- 
cept one  who  went  into  industry." 

Unlike  other  Ph.D.  recipients, 
black  scholars  often  wrestle  with  a  feel- 
ing that  they  should  return  to  teach  at 
traditionally  black  colleges,  thus  pro- 


viding role  models — such  as  Bowen's 
science  teachers  at  Morgan  State — for 
another  generation  of  black  under- 
graduates. (In  fact,  accoiding  to  Ber- 
nard Bruce,  until  recently  one  promi- 
nent black  college  declined  to  share  the 
names  of  its  Ph.D.  candidates  with 
schools  such  as  Brown;  the  dean  didn't 
want  to  divert  his  new  Ph.D.'s  from 
teaching  at  black  schools.) 


'All  steps  toward 
diversity  are 
positive  ones, 
but  we  have  to 
understand  that 
hiring  foreigners 
is  not  the  same  as 
hiring  American 
minorities' 


"I  went  through  that, "  Bowen  re- 
calls. "The  smaller  black  institutions  are 
in  need  of  qualified  black  faculty.  You 
go  to  places  like  Tougaloo  and  you'll 
find  that  many  of  the  faculty  are  white. 
The  qualified  minorities  get  soaked  up 
by  larger  institutions.  It's  hard  to  deal 
with  this,  but  you  have  to  look  at  what 
you  hope  to  do  in  your  career.  If  you 
want  an  active  research  program,  you 
have  to  go  somewhere  that  has  an  on- 
going program  in  your  field."  Although 
he  chose  Brown,  Bowen  now  helps 
black  colleges  in  other  ways — through 
the  simmier  lab  program  for  Tougaloo 
students  and  by  giving  talks  at  black 
colleges. 

About  6  percent  of  the  graduate 
students  at  Brown  (excluding  the  Pro- 
gram in  Medicine)  are  minorities;  this. 
says  Bernard  Bruce,  is  as  good  as  the 
peiceiitage  at  any  similar  institution. 
"Om  giaduate  .school  is  nariowly  fo- 
cused," he  points  out.  "For  instance,  we 
could  get  more  minorities  if  we  offered 
a  program  in  clinical  psychology,  or  if 
we  had  a  law  or  business  school." 

What  concerns  Bruce  is  that  the 


University  does  not  often  hire  its  own 
minority  Ph.D.'s.  "If  you're  looking  to 
hire  a  black  Ph.D.  in  electrical  engi- 
neering," Bruce  points  out,  "you'll  have 
a  very  difficult  time.  In  1984,  Brown 
graduated  the  only  one  in  the  country." 
(The  National  Research  Council  stucly 
indicates  that  three  blacks  received 
Ph.D.'s  in  electrical  engineering  or 
electronics  that  year.)  Bruce  claims  that 
he  urged  Brown  to  make  the  Ph.D. 
candidate  "an  offer  he  can't  refuse; 
Brown  said  it  didn't  have  the  money"  to 
create  a  position  for  him.  He  was  hired 
immediately  by  Boston  University. 
"We've  got  to  make  an  affirmative  ef- 
fort" to  hire  more  minority  faculty,  in- 
sists Bruce.  "Other  institutions  can  do 
it.  To  give  somebody  an  opportuni- 
ty— to  make  an  affirmative  action — isn't 
that  much  of  a  reach.  Commitment 
means  money.  But  if  it's  not  an  institu- 
tional priority,  progress  won't  be 
made." 

Through  the  Committee  on 
Minorit)  Faculty  Hiring,  the 
University  is  attempting  to 
make  its  commitment  heard 
and  felt  around  campus.  While  it  has 
been  criticized  because  it  has  "no 
teeth" — cannot  intervene  in  a  search 
— COMFH  appears  to  have  raised 
awareness  of  the  ininority-faculty  issue 
in  departments  that  conducted  searches 
last  year.  Unquestionably  it  has  accom- 
plished more  than  a  predecessor,  the 
Minority  Faculty  Hiring  Resource 
Committee,  which  never  really  got  off 
the  ground  after  being  established  in 
1982.  The  MFHRC  became  "dormant," 
in  Phil  Bray's  description,  two  years 
later  when  one  member  left  and  an- 
other died. 

Consisting  of  four  faculty  mem- 
bers. Provost  Maurice  Glicksman  (who 
will  be  replaced  this  year  by  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  Quinn),  and  EEO/AA  Director 
Russell  (ex  officio),  COMFH  spent  last 
year  identifying  piocedures  that  might 
help  departments  find  and  hire  minor- 
ity faculty.  Individual  faculty  on 
(X)MFH  met  with  the  chairman  of  each 
search  committee  (and  often  with  the 
department  chair,  as  well)  to  discuss 
such  procedures. 

"The  problem,"  Bray  says,  "is  at 
the  departmental  level.  Departments 
have  all  the  [)ower;  they  determine  who 
is  in  the  applicant  pool,  and  thev  ha\e 
the  sole  authority  for  coming  up  with 
the  short  list  [of  finalists].  Our  problem 
at  Brown  has  been  a  lack  of  aggressive 
effort,  and  this  is  a  problem  not  with 
the  administration,  but  with  the  de- 
partments. 
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"We  tried  to  focus  the  depart- 
ments' attention  on  minorities, "  Bray 
continues.  "Sometimes  you'll  find  they 
will  define  a  position  so  narrowly,  a 
person  has  to  be  an  absolutely  perfect 
fit  or  he  won't  be  considered.  We  might 
ask.  Can  this  position  be  defined  more 
broadly  so  that  a  qualified  minority 
candidate  who  is  in  the  ballpark  would 
be  considered?  We  also  looked  at  where 
the  positions  were  advertised,  and  sug- 
gested publications  such  as  Black  Issues 
in  Higher  Education.  We're  very  gentle," 
Bray  adds.  "We  tell  people,  We're  here 
to  work  with  you.  We  are  not  an  af- 
firmative action  monitoring  committee, 
and  we  don't  pose  as  one." 

To  complaints  that  COMFH  is 
powerless  to  effect  anv  real  changes  in 
faculty  hiring  patterns,  Brav  replies, 
"The  faculty  are  intelligent,   ihev  real- 
ize the  provost  is  on  tfie  committee,  and 
that  we  circulate  our  report  to  all 
members  of  (^OMKH,  including  the 
provost.  If  they  are  dragging  their  feet, 
depailments  know  we  will  communi- 
cate that  lo  the  proxost."  CX)MFH 
hasn't  pointed  a  Imger  at  any  one  de- 
partment yet.  "We  probabK  won't  im- 
less  there's  something  blatant — if  peo- 
ple are  really  uncooperative,"  Bray 
says.  "So  far  everyone  has  l)een  very 
hospitable.  And  in  our  annual  report, 
we  intend  to  commend  departments 
that  are  making  especialh  good  ef- 
forts." Last  spring,  the  dcpartnuiils  of 
French  and  eionomics  were  singled  out 
for  such  piaise  based  on  lluii  hiring 
record  for  the  \ear. 

Not  all  members  of  CiOMFH  felt 
the  committee  was  an  effective  way  to 
increase  minority  representation  on 
Brown's  faculty.  Associate  Professor  of 
Afro-American  Studies  Rhett  Jones  was 
one  of  fbui  facultv  appointed  to 
COMFH  at  the  beginning  of  last  year; 
after  one  semester  he  lesigned,  in  part 
because  he  was  discouraged.  (He  has 
been  succeeded  this  vear  bv  .-Xssoiiaie 
Professor  of  FLnglish  Barry  Beckham 
'66,  who  will  serve  with  Bray,  Professor 
of  Biology  Klizabeth  Leduc,  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  C^enter  for  Public  Policy  and 
American  Institutions  'Fhomas  .Anton.) 

"I  didn't  like  the  feedback  people 
on  the  committee  were  getting,"  Jones 
says.  "We  were  hearing,  'We  can't  find 
qualified  minority  candidates.'  That's 
just  not  so,  and  it  indicates  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance.  People  can  come 
up  with  a  whole  array  of  explanations 
for  things  they  don't  want  to  do. 

"While  I  served  on  C:OMFH,  we 
found  some  bizarre  things.  One  de- 
partment would  send  notices  of  a  va- 
cancy to  all  of  the  black  colleges  in  the 


coinitry.  But  it  tiuiis  out  that  three- 
quarters  of  those  colleges  didn't  have  a 
graduate  program  in  the  field.  Yet,  this 
department  was  claiming  that  as  an 
affirmative-action  effort.  I'm  not  put- 
ting down  what  people  are  already  do- 
ing," Jones  adds.  "But  the  usual 
searches  are  not  producing  a  whole  lot 
of  black  candidates.  I  don't  try  to  guess 
people's  motivation;  1  just  look  at  the 


EEOIAA  Director  Nellie  Russell:  "More 
blacks  are  going  to  professional  schools." 

results." 

Jones  shares  with  Bernie  Bruce 
and  Phil  Bray  a  rising  impatience  with 
facultv  colleagues  who  pav  lip  service  to 
alfninati\e  action — or  not  e\en  that. 
"Many  faciilt\  members  have  serious 
questions  about  how  miuli  effort 
should  be  devoted  to  this. "  Biay  savs. 
"^'ou  can  make  a  case,  I  suppose,  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  advertise  a  position  so 
everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
apply.  But  I  have  two  answers  to  that: 
One,  the  kind  of  people  who  would  be 
serious  candidates  for  jolis  at  Brown 
already  may  have  good  positions  else- 
where; they  won't  be  looking  at  adver- 
tisements, and  other  schools  are  after 
them.  Two,  I  hear  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  our  minority  students  to 
have  role  models  and  counselors  they 
feel  comfortable  with." 

Bruce  recalls  running  into  a  man 
on  Thayer  Street  last  year  who  turned 
out  to  be  looking  for  him.  The  man  was 
a  recruiter  from  the  University  of 
Marvland,  anxious  to  talk  lo  Bruce 
about  minority  Ph.D.  candidates  at 


Brown  wlio  might  become  Maryland 
facultv.  "There  are  institutions  out 
there  beating  the  bushes  for  faculty," 
Bruce  says.  "I'm  in)t  sure  we've  geared 
up  to  do  that.  We  have  a  hell  of  a  long 
way  to  go  in  terms  of  attitude.  There 
seems  to  be  an  assumption  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  'highly-qualified' 
white  males,  and  minorities  and  wom- 
en." 

Bruce  attributes  what  he  sees  as  a 
certain  anioimt  of  intransigence  among 
departments  to  a  lack  of  firm  leader- 
ship in  tfie  academic  area.  "Someone 
has  to  stay  on  the  case,"  he  says.  "Who's 
watching  the  departments?  The  af- 
firmative action  director  does  a  good 
job.  hut  she  doesn't  have  any  leverage. 
The  .\AMC  has  helped  Brown  do  tre- 
mendously well  ft)i  women  [fat  ultv], 
but  unless  we  have  court-ordered  mon- 
itoiiiig  lor  minoiities,  I  don't  think 
Blown  is  gt)ing  to  move  as  well  as  we 
should.  And  that's  a  shame." 

Bruce  feels  seaich  committees 
should  be  more  flexible  than  they  often 
are.  Just  because  a  miiioiitv  candidate's 
dissertation,  lor  example,  is  not  on  a 
specific  topic  within  a  field,  hi'  or  she 
ought  not  to  be  disqu.ilitied;  the 
soundness  of  the  scholarship  is  more 
important.  "People  are  always  asking, 
'When  are  minority  students  going  to 
get  away  from  ethnocentric  lo|)ics?'  "  he 
complains. 

In  addition,  Biiue  questions  de- 
pai  tiiients'  insistence  that  the  "best" 
scholar  uneaitlied  in  a  search  is  the 
only  person  who  can  be  considered. 
"Sometimes  there  is  a  minority  candi- 
date who  looks  good,  but  perhaps  he 
hasn't  published  anything  yet.  Certainly 
if  resources  are  scarce,  you  have  to 
decide  very  carefully  whom  you'll  take  a 
chance  on.  But.  I  can't  imagine  that  one 
person  among  100  candidates  will 
emerge  so  clearly  as  mmiber  one,  un- 
less he  walks  on  water.  I'm  tired  of 
hearing  faculty  espouse  a  meritocracy, 
instead  of  affirmative  action." 

Jones  wonders  why  search  com- 
mittees don't  make  more  use  of  the 
telephone — and  of  expertise  in  their 
own  t)ack  \ard.  "When  I  was  on 
COMFH,  I  suggested  that  people  call 
upon  the  black  faculty  here  and  ask  for 
referrals  at  other  institutions.  There  is 
an  active  black  academic  grapevine.  But 
the  number  of  Brown  faculty  who  have 
called  me  for  such  advice  since  I  came 
here  in  1969,  I  can  count  on  one  hand. 
I've  served  on  search  committees,  and  I 
know  you're  already  overloaded  when 
you  start  working  on  a  search.  Sure,  it's 
a  hassle  to  make  phone  calls.  But  if 
you're  committed  to  a  principle,  you'll 


make  time  for  it.  KverNone  savs  they're 
all  tor  more  miiiorit\  laciilt\.  but  I  have 
to  conclude  from  the  results  that 
affirmative  action  is  not  in  the  top  five 
things  people  want  to  do  around  here. 
The  administration  has  a  better  track 
record  than  the  faculty;  I'rn  afraid 
some  of  our  senior  faculty  are  not  reallv 
convinced  this  is  a  priority." 

(X)MFH  members  urged  search 
committees  to  "use  the  old-bov,  old-giil 
network,"  claims  Phil  Brav.  "Get  on  the 
phone  and  try  to  locate  outstanding 
candidates."  But  he  feels  awkward 
about  imposing  on  minority  faculty 
members  at  Brown  and  elsewhere; 
"^'()u  have  to  use  sensitivity  and  com- 
mon sense  when  you  begin  to  make 
phone  calls.  We  found  that  minority 
faculty  are  constantly  bombarded  by 
recjuests  for  referrals,  and  they  get  kind 
of  fed  up." 

Not  if  you're  Rhett  Jones;  he 
agrees  that  he  gets  lots  of  calls  from 
other  institutions — not  froni  within 
Brown — but  says,  "1  don't  find  that 
onerous."  As  a  dean  in  the  Graduate 
School,  Bernard  Bruce  constantly  re- 
ceives calls  ab(jut  I'll. I),  candidates;  it's 
part  of  his  job.  But  not  from  within 
Brown:  "That  may  have  happened 
once  in  my  eleven  years  here."  The 
only  request  Wayne  Bowen  has  re- 
ceived was  a  widely  distributed  memo 
from  CX)MFH  that  asked  for  names  of 
minorities  in  his  field,  and  suggestions 
on  how  to  recruit  them. 

Is  Brown  searching  \igoi()usl\ 
enough  for  minority  scholars  to 
join  its  faculty?  The  answer  varies 
widely  depending  on  whom  you 
talk  to,  and  often  it  is  based  on  percep- 
tions that  are  difficult  to  Cjuantify.  Even 
if  there  were  agreement  that  enough 
effort  is  being  made,  however,  it  would 
be  over-optimistic  to  say  that  hiring 
more  minority  faculty  is  a  matter 
merely  of  locating  qualified  candidates. 
The  market  for  minority  faculty  is 
competitive;  a  Wayne  Bowen  or  a  Yaw 
Nyarko  may  be  "followed  "  by  interested 
employers  while  he  is  finishing  his  dis- 
sertation in  graduate  st  hool.  States  are 
getting  into  tfie  act,  too,  in  direct  com- 
pelilion  with  private  universities.  The 
Michigan  legislature  voted  in  |ulv  to 
begin  a  |2.6-million  progiani  to  help  its 
puljlic  institutions  of  higher  education 
recruit  minority  students  and  facultv ,  in 
part  by  establishing  special  \isiting 
|)rofessorships  and  pioviding  doctoral 
fellowships.  "  rhcrc's  so  miuh  competi- 
tion among  all  universities  of  Biown's 
caliber  for  minority  fai  iiltv, "  savs  Nellie 
Russell.  "And  in  some  deu.u  tmeiits. 


there  is  tremendous  competition  even 
for  non-minority  candidates.  In  those 
fields,  when  you  get  dcjwn  to  the  cat- 
egory of  minorities,  there  are  very  few." 
There  is  also  the  problem  of  com- 
petitive salaries;  Brown's  have  been 
among  the  lowest  in  the  Ivies  for  a 
number  of  years.  And  Russell  sees  the 
Providence  environment  as  a  deterrent 
to  prospective  black  faculty  to  some 


'Sure,  it's  a  hassle 
to  make  phone 
calls.  But  if  you 
are  committed  to 
a  principle,  you'll 
make  time. 
Not  all  faculty 
seem  convinced 
it's  a  priority' 


extent.  "There  is  not  a  strong  intellec- 
tual ininority  community  here, "  she 
says. 

Other  factors  can  compensate, 
however,  in  persuading  top  minority 
faculty  candidates  to  accept  a  Brown 
offer.  Reputation  helps.  "In  both  cas- 
es," department  chairman  Laura  Du- 
rand  says  fjf  the  two  new  bUtck  faculty 
in  French,  "their  interest  in  Brown  as 
an  institution  helped  in  their  decisions. 
The  school  is  known  to  have  good  peo- 
ple, and  our  department,  by  reputa- 
tion, is  nice  to  be  in.  We  have  strong 
graduate  students,  and  there  is  the 
prospect  of  teaching  in  one's  areas  of 
interest  and  of  proposing  new  couLses. 
We  are  not  tops  in  salaries,  but  we  have 
other  plusses." 

In  addition,  indisiduals  who  chair 
departments  or  search  committees  can 
smooth  the  wav  with  an  extra  effort  on 
behalf  of  a  minoi  it\  candidate.  Wayne 
Bowen  was  brought  lo  Brown  b\  for- 
mer Professor  of  Medical  Science  John 
Fain,  who  has  since  gone  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Fennessee.  "I  noticed  a  more 
personal  touch  fioni  |ohn, '  Bowen 


recalls.  "He  called  mc  up  after  I  applied 
and  asked  me  if  I  were  still  interested. 
No  other  institution  called  me;  they  just 
sent  letters. 

"Another  thing  that  impressed 
me,"  says  Bowen,  "was  that  John  made 
an  effort  to  have  me  meet  with  other 
black  faculty.  The  evening  before  my 
interview  here,  he  set  up  a  dinner  for 
me  with  a  few  black  faculty  members, 
and  we  talked  about  wliat  it  was  like  to 
be  a  minority  at  Brown.  I  didn't  get  that 
special  treatment  at  any  other  school." 
Bernard  Bruce  recalls  Fain  wistfully. 
"He  was  a  positive  influence  in  Brown's 
minority  search  effort,"  Bruce  says. 
"We  need  to  know  where  the  Jolin 
Fains  of  the  world  are;  we  need  them 
running  the  show." 

Phil  Brav ,  who  will  continue  as 
chairman  of  COMFH  this  year,  is  real- 
istic but  hopeful  when  he  appraises  the 
future.  "We  all  got  fairly  worn  out  last 
year,"  he  says  of  the  committee.  "But 
we're  still  looking  for  other  things  to 
do.  We  want  to  urge  departments  to 
put  more  effort  into  this,  and  to  locate 
more  candidates.   Fhe  prcibleni  is,  it 
shouldn't  be  up  to  a  few  faculty  on  a 
committee;  it  should  be  up  to  the  de- 
partments themselves  to  ensure  that  the 
appropriate  efforts  are  made." 

Because  of  that.  Bray  looks  for- 
ward to  the  profxilsle  appointment  of 
departmental  representatives  for  mi- 
nority faculty  recruitment  this  year; 
"We  hope  to  meet  legularly  with  those 
individuals,"  he  says.  How  will  depart- 
ments react  to  an  administrative  man- 
date t(i  appoint  a  representative?   "My 
immediate  response,"  says  Bray,  "is,  'I 
dont  give  a  damn!"  \'es,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  get  people  to  take  on  that 
responsibility.   1  he  departments  will 
have  to  find  someone  with  his  heart  in 
it,  and  that's  not  everyone." 

Brav  reviews  his  committee's  plans 
for  the  year,  and  sighs.  "All  this  stuff  is 
so  small.  If  anyone  thinks  there  is  one 
single,  magic  thing  that  will  make  a 
quick  difference,  I'd  like  to  hear  it," 
But  he  also  remembers  COMFH's  be- 
ginning, a  daunting  time  when  "'we 
scratched  our  heads  and  asked,  "What 
can  we  do?'  " 

Like  Brown,  Bray's  committee  is 
beginning  to  see  some  answers.  The 
strategies  are  modest,  not  dramatic; 
they  require  time  and  hard  work;  they 
sometimes  cause  controversy  and  al- 
ienation. But  Brown  will  push,  and  be 
pushed,  forward  in  the  cause  of  diver- 
sifving  the  racial  mix  of  its  facultv.  As 
Bray  savs,  ■"\'ou  woi  k  awav  at  a  number 
of  things.  In  the  long  run,  you  hope 
they  have  an  iiuienu-nial  effect. "       IB 
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Curtain 


Jim  Bamhill  beams  at  alumnae  who  filled  the  Crystal  Room  on  Friday  of 
Commencement  Weekend,  1986.  An  informal  program  in  his  honor  was  sponsored 
by  the  Pembroke  Center  for  Teaching  and  Research  on  Women. 
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By  Thomas  K.  Billiiigton  '86 


A  dress  Inhetli  Williams  70, 
slai  i)t  I'dlli'tiii'isl  and  The  Big 
Chill,  retails  thai  licr  lirst 
great  awakenint;  in  theater 
came  at  Brown  while  |)ei  lormiiig  a 
monologue  lor  Professor  James  C). 
Baiiiliiii:  "I  chose  a  short  story  from  J. 
D.  Salinger  and  jiortrayed  a  woman 
who  was  gelling  piogiessively  drunkei. 
[The  (  haiadei  is  lamenting  the  death 
ol  liei  son. I  Aftei  the  steiie,  Baiiiliill 
got  up  on  the  stage  and  look  me 
thioiigh  all  the  stages  of  di  iinkeiiiiess. 
As  he  did  il,  I  cried;  I  mean,  I  leally 
cried — not  just  acted  it,  you  know.  He 
was  so  caring,  ('leiiing  to  that  emotional 
truth  sliowed  me  what  ailing  is  all 
ahoiil.' 

|ini  Bamhill  retiied  lasi  spiing 
after  ihiiu-lhree  years  ,il  Brown,  dur- 
ing whidi  lime  he  pushed  his  students 
to  distovei  ihemselves.  His  lormei  stu- 
dents are  his  hest  advertisement.  Laura 
I.inney  '8(i,  who  stage-managed  Barn- 
hill's  last  production  at  Brown,  The 
Thn'('j)nin\  Oprm.  is  heading  to  |uilliard 
tor  further  study.  She  re<alls  Bamhill 
showing  hci  how  the  sudden  shilts  in 
einolioM  that  o(CUi  in  tin-  the.iler  tan 
<>iil\  he  undei  stood  hy  experiencing 
them  diieitly.  "  I'here  was  a  day  when  I 
was  very,  very  upset, "  Linncy  says.  "I 
was  walking  in  the  hack  stairway,  crying 
hysterically.  He  came  tiown  the  stairs 
and  said.   Are  you  all  right?"  All  of  a 
sudden  1  hegan  to  laugh.  He  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eye  and  said.  "Now  you 
know  what  Chekhov  is  about."  Antl 
walked  off.  Boom.  Just  like  that.   That 
was  a  great  moment.   rhat"s  a  great  act- 
ing teacher." 

Great  acting  probably  did  not 
characterize  Barnhilfs  hrsl  experience 
in  theater.  "1  was  in  the  fourth  or  hflh 
grade,"  he  remembers,  "and  I  sang 
'Singin"  in  the  Rain.'  I  did  the  first  two 
verses  but  forgot  the  third  one.  So  I 
started  at  the  top  and  repeated  the  hrst 
verse  instead. " 

He  recalls  an  almost  idyllic  ( hild- 
hood  in  the  small  town  of  Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi.  During  the  summer,  he 
worked  with  his  "ornery"  grandfather 
on  his  tobacco  farm  and  swam  in  the 


Call:  Jim  Bamhill  Retires 


local  pond  with  his  friends,  ten  of 
whom  he  still  corresponds  with.  In 
addition,  he  had  a  high-.school  sweet- 
heart, whom  he  refers  to  in  a  southern 
drawl:  "Mawvvtha  Ann." 

Being  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister 
was  the  only  blemish  on  Barnhill's 
childhood.  The  experience  was  "awful, 
awful,"  he  recalls,  rubbing  his  hand 
over  his  eyes.  "Any  preacher's  kid  is 
supposed  to  be  a  model  of  behavior  for 
everyone  in  the  congregation.  That's 
very  hard  to  live  up  to,  especially  when 
you  have  the  peer  pressures  of  adoles- 
cence. I  was  expected  to  be  in  church 
five  times  a  week.  If  I  didn't  go,  the 
word  would  get  around:  '  The  minister 
isn't  raising  his  kids  right.'  "  So  Barnhill 
went  to  church  five  times  a  week.  "1  was 
there  in  the  front  row — resentful  and 
belligerent,  but  I  was  there." 


Although  he  did  not  attend  church 
for  fifteen  years  after  he  left  Mississippi 
in  the  early  forties,  the  experience 
seems  to  have  left  two  marks  on  Barn- 
hill.  Fiist,  it  established  his  values.  "I  do 
believe  the  setting  of  values  is  impor- 
tant in  every  society,"  he  reflects.  Sec- 
ond, it  forced  him  to  look  for  other 
ways  to  keep  himself  occupied.  His  eyes 
glow  with  mischief,  and  he  chuckles  like 
a  kid  as  he  recalls,  "1  would  sometimes 
sit  in  the  back  row  in  cluni h,  bring  a 
novel,  and  read  during  m\  father's  ser- 
mons." Books  such  as  Tlic  Count  of 
Monic  Crista.  David  Coppnjield,  and  Tom 
Sawyer  took  him  outside  "this  rather 
quiet  and  slow-paced  society."  He  es- 
caped the  confniement  of  church 
through  imagination,  a  process  of  lib- 
eration that  was  to  become  a  Barnhill 
hallmark.  "In  mv  fantasies  I  was 


fighting  all  of  Edmund  Dante's  enemies 
in  The  Count  of  Montr  Crista,  and  1  was 
heavily  involved  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  fascinating  to  me,  not  in 
terms  of  liteiary  analysis,  but  in  the 
light  of  the  fantasy  world  that  those 
great  works  created  in  my  brain." 

After  high  school,  Barnhill  attend- 
ed Mississippi  College,  where  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  theater.  Before 
his  junior  year,  he  transferred  to  Vale, 
planning  to  major  in  international  rela- 
tions. World  War  II  interrupted  his 
studies  there.  He  served  for  three 
years,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Oki- 
nawa and  the  early  occupation  of  Ja- 
pan. After  returning  from  overseas,  he 
realized  that  international  relations  was 
not  for  him;  a  life  in  the  theater  was 
what  he  wanted.  Barnhill  studied 
diama  at  Yale  and  later  finished  his 


Bamhill  appeared  in  James  Schevill's  play,  "The  American  Fantasies,"  at  New  York's  La  Mama  Theatre  in  1972. 
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graduate  study  at  Yale  School  of 
Drama.  In  1953,  he  joined  the  Brown 
faculty. 

E\en  after  thirt\-three  vears  of 
te.Khint^.  Bariihill's  passion  for 
tiie  theater  is  iindininied. 
V\'hiie  taking  his  introdiictor\ 
acting  class  last  year,  I  was  struck  by  the 
richness  of  his  voice;  his  speech  was 
slow  and  rhythmical,  and  the  words  and 
phrases  cascaded  and  billowed.  Al- 
though he  driftefl  off  on  tangents  (a 
(]ualil\  some  students  lomplained 
about).  1  wailed  expectanth  for  nuggets 
ol  inspiration  to  come.  It  took  patience; 
at  times  it  seemed  as  it  he  was  making 
us  endure  what  he  ex[jerieiiccd  while 
listening  to  his  father's  sermons,  ^et  the 
wait  was  usually  worth  it.  I  remember 
one  class  when  his  voice  began  to  cie- 
scendo.  his  eyebrows  ardii'd,  his  gray 
eyes  opened  wi(k-,  and  his  arms 
stretilu'd  outwaid  to  us.  With  .Shakes- 
peari.m  biavura.  he  hollered.  "We  are 
I  he  pi  lests  of  today.  " 

At  the  lime  I  was  enraged  b\  ih.ii 
phrase,  foi  I  believe  theater  |)ortrays, 
rather  than  flidates.  moral  values.  But 
Batnhill's  words  re\ealed  how  seriously 
he  regards  l healer.  .Vding.  I  learned. 
re(]iiires  more  ib.in  memoii/mg  lines 
■md  bloi  king  scenes.  "Pulling  logellier" 
<i  plav  IS  a  (oimnunal  ritual  whereb\  a 
group  creates  and  Imishes  a  work  ot 
art.  "I  hat  sense  ot  moving  ahead," 
liariihill  says,  "of  completing  a  richly 
tulhlling  ])roject,  is  one  ot  the  great 
rewards  lor  pailicipalion  in  theater.  It's 
about  commuuicatioii;  it's  about  shar- 
ing; it's  (Idling  with  the  great  works  ot 
the  past  so  we  get  conneiled  with  our 
cultural  roots." 

Yet  theater  is  also  about  self-dis- 
c{)vcrv.  Barnhill  says.  "For  nie,  theater 
is  one  of  ilie  best  areas  one  can  choose 
lor  person. il  growth,  and  ihat's  what 
college  is  all  .iboul.   1  hat  is  what  .icting 
is  ,ill  .iboul:  knowing  the  sell,  and  ihe 
kind  of  wonder  thai  hapi>ens  when 
people  tiiul  out  that  as  human  beings, 
they  are  such  rich  repositories  of  the 
human  experience.  Oftentimes,  they 
haven't  had  that  recognition,  and  it's 
thrilling  when  it  happens.  It's  also 
thrilling  for  a  teacher  to  see  it  happen. " 
B;unhill  cautions  that  in  the  thea- 
ter these  lexelalions  are  not  always 
sudden  and  dramatic.  "It's  not  like  .Saul 
on  the  wa\  to  Damascus  where  the  light 
comes  down — although  il  does  happen. 
More  often  it's  a  gradual  process  of 
developing  cmiositv  about  the  self,  and 
gradually  taking  more  and  more 
chances  with  respect  to  the  material  vou 
choose.  N'ou  gradually  come  to  the 


In  the  1970s,  Barnhill  appeared  on  a  panel  uilh  aclrcss  Katherinc  Helmond,  then 
with  the  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company  in  Providence. 


concept  ot  transtormalion,  because 
that's  what  acting  is,  transtorm.ilion." 
He  sits  back  in  his  chair  and  pla(  es  his 
thumb  and  index  linger  logethei 
ihoughifulK.  "Il's  that  dual  thing  that 
h.ippens  in  acting — of  lixing  in  ihe 
(h.n.Kler's  world  .md  .it  the  s.ime  lime 
li\ing  ill  this  world.  VSe'ie  not  Irving  to 
put  people  in  a  iraiue,  but  trance  is  a 
pan  of  perlormance.  When  xou'm- 
been  through  a  true  transtormalion, 
you  have  touched  another  world  and 
vou  have  allowed  yourself  to  l)elieve  in 
that  world,  and  it  is  a  glorious  experi- 
ence." 

In  le.iding  students  to  discover 
lliemseUes,  one  ol  Barnhill's 
great  strengths  is  his  honesty  and 
goodness.  Will  .Mackenzie  '60, 

director  of   "Family  Ties, Ihe  Bob 

Newhart  Show,"  and  ""The  Mary  Tyler 
Moore  Show,"  recalls,  "He  has  a  la- 
iherb  (|u.ilil\  that  is  very  secure.  He's  a 
kiiidU.  tedd\-bear  man.  .And  that's  the 
person  vou  need  as  an  iiilroductor\ 
drama  coach.  He  was  very  realistic;  he 
didn't  tell  vou  that  you'd  leave  Brown, 
go  to  New  \ork,  and  be  a  star."  Actress 
Kate  Burton  '79  agrees:  ""Jim  is  always 
tbcusing  on  vour  life  as  a  whole — not 
just  acting.  He  really  wants  you  to  look 
at  the  whole  picture."  As  a  result,  she 
studied  Russian  history,  a  field  she  oc- 
casionally still  considers  pursuing. 

Because  most  of  BarnhiH's  students 
at  Brown  opt  for  careers  in  law  and 
business,  he  has  tried  to  teach  lessons 
about  the  "real  world"  as  well  as  the 
theater.  I  was  reminded  of  this  when  I 
forgot  to  prepare  a  scene  for  him  one 


day.  He  began  the  class  wilh  a  spee(  li 
delivered  like  a  luneral  homilv:  ""This 
morning,  a  boy  came  in  telling  me  that 
he  coulchi't  do  a  scene  that  he  told  me 
he  would  do.  Now,  I'm  not  gelling  mad 
at  him.  I  am  meieU  Irving  lo  show  him 
something.  Wh.il's  going  lo  happen 
twenty  \ears  from  now  in  a  business 
meeting,  when  you're  sup|)osed  to  de- 
liver a  re|joil  and  \ou  tell  the  board,  "I 
torgot'r  I'm  Irving  to  teat  h  this  class 
about  responsibility  as  nuu  h  as  any- 
thing else." 

Barnhill  also  has  helped  heighten 
students'  awareness  of  the  emolion;il 
component  in  acting.  ,\tler  a  studeni 
told  him  she  wanted  lo  be  a  profession- 
al actress.  Barnhill  asked  her  lo  sing  a 
song  remembered  from  her  childhootl. 
He  coached  her  reassuringly:  "OK,  now 
begin  to  associate  all  the  memories  you 
had  with  that  song.  Why  did  you  choose 
it?  Did  you  sing  it  when  you  were  sad? 
Slowh .  now."  .As  she  sang,  she  began  to 
think;  the  words  ot  the  song  fjecame 
less  inipoilant  than  ihe  feelings  it 
evoked.  She  beg.ui  to  try.  Wilh  that. 
Barnhill  jumped  u[)  and  snapi)ed  his 
lingers.  "  1  heie.   That's  where  you  ha\e 
to  get  if  you  want  to  be  a  great  actress." 

"The  essential  problem."  Barnhill 
says  of  acting,  "is  oxercoming  fear — ot 
the  dimensions  of  the  human  person.il- 
itv,  of  expressing  those  full  dimensions. 
The  secret  of  teai  hing  theater  is  decid- 
ing when  to  intervene,  and  to  what 
degree.  It's  important  that  vou  know 
enough  not  to  get  in  too  deep.  \'ou'ie 
dealing  with  human  psychology,  and 
you  have  to  be  very  careful.  There  ate 
many  people  who  are  teaching  acting 


who  shouldn't  be." 

By  his  own  admission,  Bainhiil 
himself  can  be  insensitive  t(j  students' 
feelings.  When  one  student  shared 
some  personal  poems  with  the  class, 
Banihill  chastised  her  for  being  timid 
and  cautious,  ignoring  her  coinage. 
The  woman  ended  up  in  tears.  While 
he  probably  had  hoped  to  push  her, 
Barnhill  ignored  her  feelings  in  the 
process.  "Sometimes  I've  succeeded  as  a 
teacher,  and  sometimes  I  haven't,"  he 
says.  "I  mean,  I'm  quite  willing  to  adtnit 
that  I've  failed,  occasionally  very  badly. 
I  haven't  always  been  perceptive 
enough  about  teacher/student  relation- 
ships. Sometimes  I've  been  arrogant 
and  thought  I  handled  myself  well,  but 
I  find  in  retrospect  that  I  didn't.  If  you 
teach,  you're  always  thinking  about 
those  things. 

"As  I  look  to  retirement,  I'm  happv 
that  I  won't  have  such  an  acute  respon- 
sibility,"  Barnhill  says.  "1  here  are  great 
stresses  inxolved  in  teaching — you  don't 
leave  it  at  the  office;  you  don't  go  home 
and  forget  about  it.  You're  always 
thinking.  Have  I  been  fair?  What  can  I 
do  to  encourage  this  person?  If  I  can 
trigger  that  element  of  desire  and  those 
ideas  of  personal  worth,  maybe  some- 
thing wonderful  will  result.  The  study 
of  acting  ciosses  over  into  so  many  oth- 
er disciplines.   That's  our  unique  call- 
ing. If  we  try  just  to  tinn  out  actors  or 
theater  historians,  then  we're  not  going 
to  be  successful  as  a  department." 

After  leaving  Brown,  Barnhill 
plans  to  teach  at   lOiigaloo  C^ollege  in 
Mississippi  and  to  continue  his  interest 
in  India,  a  countrv  he  has  visited  three 
times.  He  is  fascinatecf  b\  India's  an- 
cient drama.  "I  think  the  place  of  relig- 
ion, or  spiritual  values,  of  codes  of 
behavior,  ethical  codes,  and  how  those 
codes  regulate  human  behavior  are 
most  clearly  demonstrated  in  old 
[Indian]  performance  toi  ms.  There  has 
been  a  rediscovery  of  these  art  forms  in 
contemjjorary  .society." 

The  drive  that  keeps  Jim 
Barnhill  from  idly  sitting 
back  after  retirement  typifies 
the  kind  of  determination  he 
brought  to  Brown  theater.  When  he 
arrived  in  \95'S.  theater  was  a  relatively 
low  priority  for  the  L'niversity.  Only 
fom"  comses  were  offered  through  the 
English  departmenl,  Faimce  House 
Theater  was  the  only  facility,  and  thea- 
ter lacked  departmental  status. 

Before  Barnhill  arrived,  theater  at 
Brown  had  been  shaped  most  notably 
by  Ben  Blown,  who  directed  and 
taught  ading  al  Brown  from  1919  until 


1954.  Reigning  autocratically,  Ben 
Brown  helped  to  sustain  Sock  and  Bus- 
kin dining  four  decades. 

When  Brown  died  unexpectedly  in 
1954,  it  was  up  to  Barnhill  and  then- 
theater  director  Janice  Van  de  Water  to 
chart  a  path  for  the  theater  program 
over  the  next  thirty  years. 

Barnhill  regarded  theater's  role  at 
Brown  with  the  same  idealism  that  col- 
ored his  youthful  dreams  in  church 
back  in  Mississippi.  Says  Professor  of 
rheatre  Arts  Don  Wilnieth,  the  current 
chairman,  "He  has  served  as  a  vision- 
ary, sustaining  what  theater  there  was 
in  the  1950s  and  '60s.  He  has  motivated 


the  rest  of  us  by  making  us  look  for- 
ward. Without  Jim  goading  and  push- 
ing, we  would  have  all  left."  ,\dds  4  he- 
atre   lechnical  Director  John  Lucas, 
"Jim  is  a  grand  idea  man.  He  came  up 
with  schemes,  grand  designs,  and 
hawked  them  to  the  powers-that-be 
ever  since  he  came  here. " 

To  increase  the  theater  program's 
visibility,  Barnhill  often  directed  con- 
troversial plays  and  added  unconven- 
tional touches.  In  April  1967,  Barnhill 
directed  Ubii  Rui.  by  the  twentieth-cen- 
tury French  surrealist,  Alfred  Jarry. 
The  performance  was  so  bizarre  that  it 
was  a  factor  in  theatre  arts  professor 


Memories  of  a  passionate  teacher 


Will  Mackenzie  '60,  television  di- 
rector: "If  I  hadn't  had  a  man  like 
Jim  Barnhill  as  a  teacher,  I  would 
have  gone  off  and  become  some- 
thing awful — like  a  lawyer!  Instead, 
I've  lived  a  long  and  immensely  sat- 
isfying life  in  theater.  4"he  first  show 
I  did  with  Jim  was  Fhuan's  Rainbow. 
He  asked  me  and  the  lead  actress  to 
go  see  a  show  in  New  York.  We  went 
down  and  saw  A/v  Fair  Lady.  He 
thought  it  would  get  us  excited  if  we 
saw  a  top-notch  musical  and  then 
came  back  and  did  our  own.  And  he 
was  right;  it  did." 

Eve  Gordon  '78,  actress;  "I  remem- 
fjcr  (jne  time  he  was  speaking  with 
elegance  and  dignity  to  [President 
Howard]  Swearer,  and  a  ballpoint 
pen  had  just  exploded  in  his  shirt 
pocket,  leaving  a  large  black  blot. 
Jim  could  never  be  part  of  an  exec- 
utive club;  he's  an  artist.  After  a 
show  I  did  in  C^lape  Cod,  he  scolded 
me,  warning  me  against  being  idle 
and  sitting  back.  The  search  for 
learning  about  acting  never  ends." 

Kate  Burton  '79,  actress;  "I  remem- 
ber my  first  night  on  Broadway  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  Without  telling 
me,  without  ever  asking  for  a  ticket, 
Jim  just  showed  up  for  opening 
night.  He  knew  how  much  was  on 
the  line  tor  me,  and  he  was  there. 
That  said  it  all.  Seeing  his  face  back- 
stage after  the  show  and  feeling  his 
support  meant  so  much  to  me." 

Joseph  Bologna  '56,  playwright  and 
actor;   "I  was  in  his  first  play,  Stalag 


1 7  [actually  this  was  Barnhill's  sec- 
ond play  at  Brown].  He  exuded  a 
real  passion  for  theater,  and  being  a 
passionate  person  1  admired  that. 
The  way  he  drew  me  out  was  by  be- 
ing appreciative  and  open  to  what  I 
was  doing.  The  actor  is  like  a  child,  a 
free  spirit;  the  director  brings  it  all 
together  as  a  parent.  And  a  good 
parent  controls  you  without  your 
feeling  as  if  you're  being  controlled. 
He  had  a  fatherly  quality." 

Jared  Seide  '86,  New^  York  actor; 
"One  time  Jim  performed  Macbeth, 
every  single  role,  with  complete  and 
overwhelming  characterization.  He 
knocked  everybody  out.  He  wanted 
to  communicate  Shakespeare  to  us. 
My  favorite  was  his  doing  the  three 
witches.  He  showed  what  each  witch 
was  like — the  different  heights,  dif- 
ferent voices,  smells,  and  tastes." 

Jobeth  Williams  '70,  film  actress; 
"One  day  1  was  smoking  in  class.  Jim 
wanted  us  to  observe  people's  be- 
havior, because  acting  is  beha\  ior,  so 
he  asked  the  whole  class  to  watch 
me.  He  said,  'Notice  how  Jobeth 
smokes.  She  sucks  it  in  and  sucks  it 
all  the  way  down  to  her  toes.'  And  I 
did,  too.  I  lo\e  my  smoking.  Jim 
encouraged  me  to  go  into  profes- 
sional acting.  He  told  me  it's  dirty 
and  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
you  have  to  deal  with  whom  vou 
don't  want  to  deal  with.  I  o  this  day  I 
fight  being  typecast;  I  fight  to  take 
roles  that  stretch  me." 
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John  Eniigh's  decision  to  come  lo 
Brown.  Featured  were  a  live  rock  band 
and  a  male  transvestite  wearing  a  plastic 
brassiere,  wired  so  that  every  time  he 
spoke,  the  bosom  lit  up.  As  Wihneth 
says,  "Jim  was  doing  crazy  things  ail 
over  campus  to  make  theater  visible  so 
the  administration  couldn't  ignore  it." 

Barnhill's  bold  vision  for  Brown 
theater  has  not  enlirelv  been  realized. 


"I  liiought  we  should  have  a  new 
building  with  an  experimental  theater 
and  a  fairly  large  theater,"  he  says.  "It 
would  take  millions  of  dollars  to  do.  I 
drew  up  plans — but  in  those  da\s  [the 
middle  sixties]  the  administration  was 
very  busy  with  the  construction  of 
housing.   Ihe  Keeney  Quadrangle  and 
die  Rockefeller  Library  were  being 
built,  so  we  were  very  far  down  the  list." 


Theatre  arts  became  a  separate 
form  of  concentration  within  the  Eng- 
lish department  in  1969.  Acting  was 
recognized  as  a  serious  course  of  study; 
it  was  no  longer  simply  an  "extracur- 
ricular activity."   The  addition  of  fbin" 
faculty  memtiers — Emigh,  VVilmeth, 
l.utas,  and  Barbara   1  annenbamn 
— between  1967  and  1970  helped  to 
stimulate  theater  on  the  campus.  In 
197;^,  theatre  arts  separated  from  the 
English  department  and  ofhcially  be- 
came a  "program."  In  1979,  the  pro- 
gram leceived  lull  departmental  status 
<md  construction  was  com|)leted  on  the 
Leeds   1  luatre,  a  multimillion-dollar 
thealei-in-the-round.  In  1981).  twelve 
lull-time  professionals  are  employed  as 
theatei  fatuity  and  staff. 

But  Barnhill's  vision  for  the  theatre 
arts  department  does  not  end  with  his 
retirement.  .As  VVilmeth  says,  "Jim 
thinks  ten  veais.  twenty  years  ahead. " 
He  would  like  to  see  the  construction  of 
a  large  auditotium.  seating  1,200  to 
I.."i00.  whiih  would  serve  as  a  lecture 
hall  and  a  stage  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate professional  productions. 
He  hopes  for  the  creation  of  a  "speech 
fellows  program"  in  which  students 
would  teach  their  peers  to  speak  in 
front  of  groups,  mil  roi  ing  the  existing 
Wiiting  Fellows  piogiam. 

When  asked  how  lie  was  able  to 
accomijlish  what  he  did,  Barnhill  paus- 
es. "-Ml  the  people  in  the  University 
have  fjeen  supportive.  I'hey  have  used 
the  arts  lo  show  the  diversity  of  the 
University  connnunitv.  I  feet  privileged 
to  lia\e  been  here  during  this  tremen- 
dous time  of  transformation  in  the 
University." 

|im  lianihill  has  li.id  grand  expec- 
tations for  ait,  foi  peopU',  and  for 
Brown.  Although  some  of  his  dreams 
have  not  been  completely  fullilled,  tlie 
thrill  for  him  has  been  in  making  tlie 
effort — and  in  his  many  successes. 
"When  you  are  committed  to  an  art 
form,  you're  always  dealing  with  the 
vision  of  what  it  lan  fie,  "  t5<mrfiifl  says. 
"It's  never,  ever  done  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done.  That's  an  axiom. "  H 


WITNESS  TO  A  HALF 
CENTURY  OF  CHANGE 

Brown's  first  black  Ph.D.  spent  a  career 
in  education  helping  improve  race  relations 


By  Katherine  Hinds 


A  few  weeks  ago,  Samuel  M. 
Nabrit  '32  Ph.D.  received  a 
letter  From  the  biology  de- 
partment at  Brown,  a  letter 
that  he  read  with  a  certain  irony. 

"They  were  asking  my  help  in 
recruiting  new  minority  faculty  to 
Brown,"  Nabrit  says  in  his  soft  Georgia 
accent,  and  then  laughs  quietly. 
"Things  have  really  changed  on  the 
Hill."' 

More  than  lifty  years  ago,  when 
Nabrit  was  applying  to  the  Graduate 
School  to  work  on  his  doctorate  in  biol- 
ogy, he  received  another  letter  fiom 
Brown.  "1  was  told  that  niy  cicdentials 
were  highly  acceptable,  but  they  were 
declining  lo  accc|)t  me  because  the 
feeling  was  that  the  biology  department 
was  like  a  family  and  they  were  worried 
that  a  Negro  might  disrupt  that  familial 
feeling." 

Samuel  Milton  Nabrit  is  a  develop- 
mental biologist  who  spent  several  dec- 
ades as  a  college  profes.sor  and  admin- 
istrator, including  eleven  years  as  the 
president  of  Texas  Southern  Universi- 
ty. He  can  be  described  with  a  string  of 
"firsts":  the  first  l)lack  to  receive  his 
doctorate  from  Brown,  the  first  black  to 
be  elected  a  Brown  trustee,  the  first 
black  to  be  appointed  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Gommission,  the  first  to  serve 
on  a  variety  of  national  lommiltees.  His 
last  full-lii7ie  piofessional  position  be- 
fore he  retired  a  few  years  ago  was  as 


director  of  the  Southern  Fellowships 
Fund,  a  pioneer  affirmative-action 
program  that  helped  himdreds  of  black 
students  earn  their  doctorates. 

Nabrit's  lifelong  commitment  to 
education  and  affirmative  action  has 
been  honored  with  several  honorary 
degrees — from  Brown,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Kmory  University,  Washington 
University,  and  Atlanta  University, 
among  others.  And,  recently.  Brown 
established  a  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
gram for  Brown  minority  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  graduate  work  at  the 
University.  Tfiese  fellowships  will  be 
called  iSanuiel  Milton  Nabrit  Fellow- 
ships. 

Nabrit  has  not  only  witnessed  the 
changes  in  race  relations  that  have  oc- 
cmred  in  this  couiUry  during  this  cen- 
tury, he  pioneered  and  participated  in 
the  changes.  He  was  integral  to  the  rel- 
atively peaceful  desegregation  of  the 
city  of  Houston,  and  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible lor  initiating  various  affu- 
mative  action  [jiogiams,  including 
LIpwaicI  Bound.  His  dedication  and 
devotion  to  education  is  perhaps  he- 
rcditarv — stemming  from  the  strong- 
willed  worn.ui  who  was  his  paternal 
giandmother. 

"My  father's  mother  had  a  real 
yearning  to  develop  functional  lit- 
eracy," Nabrit  says.  "Spelnian  College 
opened  in  1881,  and  she  enrolled  in 
1882.   Then  she  took  ,1  job  in  the  laiui- 


dry  so  that  her  son  could  attend  college 
too."  Nabrit's  father  was  in  the  second 
graduating  class  at  Morehouse  College 
and  joined  the  Baptist  ministrv-  He 
moved  to  several  parishes  in  Georgia 
before  settling  in  .Atlanta  with  his  eight 
children. 

"My  father  became  a  teacher  as 
well  as  a  minister.  He  taught  me  Latin 
and  (ireck  when  I  was  in  high  school.  1 
think  he  was  natiuallv  assuming  1 
would  follow  him  into  the  ministry. " 

It  was  a  hasty  assumption.  The 
summer  before  Nabrit  entered  More- 
house C^ollege,  he  took  a  job  as  a  janitor 
in  a  chemical  laboratorv.  One  of  the 
chemists  discovered  his  abiding  interest 
in  lab  work  and  set  him  to  work  per- 
forming the  lab  anahses  on  peanuts 
and  collonseerls.  At  the  end  of  the 
summer,  the  chemist  went  to  Nabrit's 
father  to  ti y  to  peisuade  him  to  allow 
Samuel  to  continue  working  in  the  lab, 
rather  than  .send  him  to  college.  Con- 
sidei  ing  the  legacv  of  Saniuel's  grand- 
mother, the  chemist  should  have  real- 
ized he  was  whistling  Dixie. 

'M\  lather  asked  this  chemist  if  I 
would  be  allowed  to  work  as  a  chemist 
in  a  southern  lab.  And  the  chemist 
readily  admitted  I  would  not,  biu  that  a 
new  lab  was  opening  in  California  and  I 
could  gel  a  job  there." 

Obviouslv,  the  chemist  was  sent 
|)olileh  p.icking,  and  Samuel  enrolled 
■il  MoTehouse.  His  interest  in  science 


was  enliaiicecl  when  Moielioiise  dedi- 
cated a  new  science  building  his  liesh- 
man  year — the  first  science  building  at  a 
black  college.  "The  effect  of  this  edifice 
was  to  persuade  five  of  us  to  get  our 
bachelor  of  science  degrees.  By  my 
senior  year,  I  iiad  planned  to  go  into 
medicine." 


E 


32 


rilci  joini  Hi)])c.  prcsidcnl  ol 
Morehouse  Ciollcge  and 
fiercely  loval  alumnus  (class  of 
I.S94)  of  Brown  University. 
I'rcsitknt  Hope  gently  reminded  yotmg 
Samuel  that  he  liad  a  brother  in  law 
school,  and  that  four  of  the  eight  \a- 
brit  children  were  in  lollcge  as  well. 
"He  suggesle(i  thai  it  might  be  loo 
much  to  ask  of  m\  lalhci  lo  send  nn-  to 
mediial  s(hool."  ,\nd  besides,  Hope 
had  some  seirel  dreams  of  his  own  lor 
Nabrit.  "First  he  told  me  that  there  was 
a  position  at  Straight  L'niversitv  for 
whii  h  I  was  being  lonsidered.  Well,  I 
didn't  hear,  and  1  didn"l  hear,  about 
that  job,  and  then  Dr.  Hope  tailed  me 
in  again.  He  said,   VV'e  ihanged  our 
minds.   1  he  l)iolog\  professoi  here  is 
going  to  inedi(.il  sihool,  ,n\i.\  we'd  like 
you  to  re|jlaie  him.'  " 

Nabrit  agreed  and  was  sent  to  the 
University  ol Ohicago  for  a  few  sum- 
mer biology  courses.  He  leturiied  to 
Morehouse  as  the  new  chairman  of  the 
bi<)l(>g\  <le]),niment.  "I  had  some  res- 
ervations aiioul  nu  new  lole,"  he  re- 
members,  'es|)eciall\  because  I  would 
be  teaching  some  of  the  (ralernit\ 
Ijrothers  I'd  been  rumiing  with,  lint  Di . 
Hope  made  me  chairman  of  the  disci- 
plinary cf)mmittee  and  of  the  interfra- 
Icrnity  conunittee.  so  students  soon 
accepted  me  in  good  sjiiril.  .And.  of 
course,  mv  (omting  palli-rn  iiad  to 
change.  I  louid  no  longer  date  sin- 
dents,  .md  I  had  lo  bieak  off  with  oni- 
yoimg  lad\  1  was  seeing.  l''ortiuialelv. 
Miss  CiDcker  had  just  Joined  the  facul- 
ty." Catherine  Crocker  and  Samuel 
Nabrit  were  married  for  Hftv-se\cn 
years. 

I^resident  Hope  was  still  nursing  a 
particular  ambition  for  Nabrit.  "He  had 
the  fantasy  that  one  of  his  students 
would  go  back  to  Biown  and  indicate 
that  he  had  developed  a  college 
— Moiehouse — that  enabled  students  to 
have  the  strengths  to  make  it  at  an  Ivy 
League  school  like  Brown.  I  was  that 
student. " 

When  Nabrit  receixed  the  infa- 
mous letter  from  the  biologv  depart- 
ment. President  Hope  got  on  the  phone 
to  President  Kaimce.  The  biology  de- 
partment was  directed  to  admit  Nabrit. 
who  entered  Brown  "under  a  cloud" — a 


cloud  ihat  did  not  immediateb  dissi- 
pate. 

"When  I  entered  Blown,  it  was 
very  awkward  for  me.  The  biology 
department  just  simply  didn't  want  me. 
I  was  the  onlv  black  man  in  the  Cradu- 
ate  School,  and  there  was  one  black 
man  in  each  class.  Now,  I  won't  sav  that 
was  a  quota,  but  it  was  miglilx  petiiliar. 
I  he  piejudiie  at  Blown  was  obvious 
towards  blacks,  liul  uh.il  i  hoice  did  we 


Samuel  Nabrit:  Race  prejudice 
in  the  North  was  more  subtle. 

have?  There  was  nowheic  in  the  .South 
at  that  lime  where  I  (oiild  gel  a  master's 
degree  in  biolog\.  We  had  to  come 
noilh.  .\nd,  in  reality,  there  was  not 
miuh  dillerencc  between  the  North 
and  the  South  then,  except  that  in  the 
North  the  prejudice  was  more  subtle. 
For  instance,  if  I  had  called  from  .At- 
lanta to  reserve  a  hotel  room  in  Phila- 
delphia or  New  "^'ork,  the\  might  c  he<  k 
up  to  see  if  I  were  coloii'd.  But  it  I  had 
(ailed  from  Pio\ideiue.  llu\  wouldn't 
think  an\  thing  about  it  until  I  got  down 
there.   I  hen  the  clerk  would  be  really 
slow  checking  me  in.  If  you  were  per- 
sistent, you'd  get  a  loom,  but  the  next 
time  you  went  to  that  hotel  you'd  have 
to  use  a  different  name  when  \ou 
checked  in  because  they  kept  records  of 
all  coloreds. " 

As  luck  would  have  it.  the  first 
graduate  seminar  Nabrit  was  enrolled 
in  at  Brown  was  taught  b\'  the  pro- 
fessor. Herbert  Waller,  who  had  writ- 
ten him  the  letter  about  the  "familial" 
atmosphere  of  the  biologv  department. 


"For  OLU  Inst  assignment,  he  asked  who 
read  German.  Several  of  the  students 
raised  their  hands,  but  not  me.  Then  he 
asked  who  read  French,  and  I  could 
raise  my  hand.  So  he  told  me  to  read 
and  report  on  a  compliciled  Cerman 
treatise  in  experimental  de\elopment. 
"I  left  the  classroom  and  immedi- 
atelv  went  lo  find  as  many  Cerman/ 
F'.nglish  dictionaries  as  I  could.  1  came 
back  to  class  and  made  my  report. 
When  I  got  through,  he  said.  'I  didn't 
forget  that  you  don't  speak  German, 
but  I  wanted  you  to  know  when  \ou  got 
out  of  here,  you  would.  And,  iiuiden- 
tally.  1  wanted  to  see  wh.it  nou  were 
made  of.'  " 

N.ibiil  proved  lo  be  a  man  of 
mettle,  one  who  could  meet 
each  challenge  i^resenled 
him.  He  (onliiuKd  living 
and  k.u  liing  in  .\llanla  while  he  was 
working  on  his  Brown  doctorate.  He 
])iil)lislrccl  ,1  p.ipcr  during  that  lime, 
and  l)\  the  spring  of  l'.i;U,  he  was  ready 
to  preseitt  his  thesis  to  his  advisor.  He 
was  ready  lor  his  cjualifyirrg  exam,  but 
not  his  language  requirement — he  still 
hadn't  mastered  Iris  nemesis.  German. 
1 1  was  ar  rarrged  for  him  to  put  off  tak- 
rirg  the  language  re(|riirernent.  and  he 
returned  lo  .Allania  where  he  arrd  live 
others  hired  a  private  tulor .  .Alter  two 
lessorrs.  the  tutor  w.is  released  and 
Nabrit  began  sluclyirrg  CJerman  pri- 
vately. He  passed  the  exam  with  "no 
difficulty  and  actually  fell  in  love  with 
the  langirage.  I  begarr  reading  Goethe 
irr  the  origirral  with  |.  W.ilter  Wilsorr. 
He  siimulaled  me  to  stiuK  in  Firrope. 
arrd  I  later  ended  up  irr  Br  ussels." 

Nabrit  arrd  Professor  Waller  be- 
canre  closer,  arrd  Nabrit  fourrd  himsell 
irrviled  ftetjuenlh  lo  Walter's  house. 
"One   1  hanksgiving  I  was  invited  to  his 
house  for  dinner.  The  colored  maid 
who  answered  the  door  woirldn'l  let  me 
in  at  first,  and  therr  later  almost  s|)illed 
the  soup  on  me  in  her  shoe  k  at  serving 
a  fellow  colored.  She  couldn't  believe  a 
colored  person  had  a  degree.  I  fell  for 
her.  I  had  hardened  myself  by  therr  and 
tried  to  imagine  how  she  felt." 

During  Nabrit's  last  year  of  work- 
ing towards  his  doctorate,  an  embryol- 
ogist  from  Vale  joined  the  faculty  and 
requested  that  Nabrit  be  his  teaching 
assistant.  "Walter  told  me  there  was  a 
problem.  The  department  thought  I 
was  cjualified  to  teach,  but  it  wasn't  the 
tinre  for  blacks  to  be  teaching  white 
students.  I  was  on  a  fellowship,  and  that 
gave  them  an  out.  If  I  were  teaching.  I 
wouldn't  technically  be  considered  a 
resident,  and  1  fiad  to  be  a  resident  at 
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New  Priorities" 

Two-Year  Effort 

Exceeds 

$50  Million  Goal 

Best  Fund-raising  Year  in  History 
Tops  $29  Million 


Brown's  two-year  drive  to  raise  specific  dollar  goals  for  endow- 
■nent  and  nine  other  areas,  including  the  Brown  Annual  Fund, 
/vas  a  resounding  success,  according  to  Samuel  F.  Babbitt,  vice- 
sresident  for  Development. 

lomputing,  which  exceeded  its  $5.3  million  goal,  academic  and 
jducational  programs,  which  raised  more  than  $12.2  million, 
and  scholarship  endowment,  which  topped  $5.5  million,  were 
he  most  successful. 

"he  Brown  Annual  Fund  celebrated  a  year-end  total  of  $5.3 
nillion,  exceeding  its  $5.1  million  goal.  Thirty-seven  classes 
■howed  increases  in  both  dollars  and  participation. 

he  facilities  goal  was  set  at  $6.7  million  in  anticipation  of 
juilding  plans  which  were  later  re-scheduled.  As  a  result,  Faunce 
House  renovation  was  that  area's  only  active  funding  project  and 
letted  $3  million  of  its  $3.4  million  goal.  Progress  toward  a 
A  million  goal  for  the  libraries  has  picked  up,  and  66  percent  of 
hat  amount  has  been  reached. 

\n  optimistic  target  of  45  percent  in  endowment  funds  resulted 
n  only  30  percent  which  is  consistent  with  past  efforts.  Endow- 
nent  gifts  will  again  be  heavily  emphasized  in  the  coming  year 

Ml  in  all,"  said  Babbitt,  "it  was  an  extraordinary  year  Much 
redit  must  go  to  Mel  Swig  and  the  superb  job  he  did  as  chair- 
nan.  His  energy  and  dedication  challenged  us  and  spurred  the 
'olunteers  to  help  us  make  fund-raising  history  at  Brown." 


Mel  Swig  '39,  trustee  and 
outgoing  chairman  of  the 
Corporation  Committee  on 
Development  (CCOD), 
received  the  El  wood  E. 
Leonard  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award  for 
outstanding  leadership  and 
service  to  fund-raising  pro- 
grams at  Brown. 

During  his  long  service  to 
Brown,  Swig  has  served  as 
director  of  the  Third  Cen- 
tury Fund,  a  Campaign 
Select  Committee  member 
during  the  Campaign  for 
Brown,  and  a  member  of 
the  Athletic  Center 
Committee. 

Swig  is  a  partner/real  estate 
investor  with  Swig  VVeiler 
Dinner  Development. 


Artemis  A.  W.  Joukowsky 
'55,  vice-president  of 
American  International 
Group,  is  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Corporation  Commit- 
tee on  Development  which 
is  responsible  for 
spearheading  funding  ef- 
forts for  the  University. 

Joukowsky,  a  trustee  and 
former  president  of  the 
Brown  University  Sports 
Foundation,  will  work  to 
help  secure  the  University's 
financial  future  by  seeking 
increased  funding  for  en- 
dowment and  facilities.  He 
will  also  work  with  the 
Brown  Annual  Fund  to  sig- 
nificantly increase 
unrestricted  gifts. 


Brown  University  Gift  Revenues  1978-79  to  1985-86 


78-79        79-80        80-81        81-82        82-83        83-84        84-85        85-86 


Brown  Annual  Fund 
to  Emphasize 
Reunion  Gifts 


In  an  open  letter  to  all  Brown  alumni  and  friends,  President 
Swearer  wrote  in  the  June/July  Brown  Alumni  Monthly: 

"The  comparative  smallness  of  our  endowment  puts  tremendous 
pressure  on  us  to  raise— and  use— unrestricted  funds  in  support 
of  our  annual  budget.  Since  the  University  relies  on  non- 
designated  or  unrestricted  funds  for  75  percent  of  its  annual 
budget  income— and  a  vital  portion  of  this  comes  through  the 
Brown  Annual  Fund— you  can  understand  why  we  must  initiate 
our  new  Reunion-driven  program." 

Details  of  the  new  Reunion-thrust  program  will  be  announced 
formally  in  the  fall.  Each  Brown  class  will  be  organized  for  fund- 
raising  two  years  prior  to  its  Reunion  year  Goals  for  class  gifts 
will  be  defined  entirely  in  terms  of  undesignated  giving  to  the 
Brown  Annual  Fund. 

Increased  participation  and  annual  support  from  the  entire 
Brown  constituency  will  continue  to  be  sought,  both  for 
unrestricted  gifts  and  those  designated  for  financial  aid  funding 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 


H.  Anthony  Ittleson  '60  is 
the  new  national  chairman 
of  the  Brown  Annual  Fund 
Executive  Committee.  He 
will  work  closely  with  Class 
Reunion  chairmen  to  imple- 
ment the  new  Reunion- 
oriented  program. 

"Unrestricted  giving,  as 
sought  by  the  Brown  An- 
nual Fund,  is  a  'living 
endowment/  the  heart  of 
any  university,"  said 
Ittleson.  "While  it  is  not 
easy  to  go  out  and  ask  for 
funds  for  particular  pro- 
grams, certain  buildings 
and  specific  needs,  it  is  even 
harder  to  make  alumni, 
parents  and  friends  realize 
how  important  or  essential 
their  unrestricted  dollars  are 
for  our  University." 


Ittleson,  executive  vice- 
president  corporate  devel- 
opment of  the  C.I.T.  Group, 
Inc.,  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Fellows  and  a 
former  trustee.  He  is  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Brooks  School 
in  North  Andover,  MA  and 
The  Boys  Club  of  New  York. 


In  the  inaugural  year  of 
the  Reunion-driven  Brown 
Annual  Fund,  the  follow- 
ing alumni/ae  will  head 
their  Class  campaigns. 


Class  of  1962,  25th  Reunion 

Stephen  Robert  '62  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Oppen- 
heimer  &  Co.  Robert,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brown  Corporation, 
chairs  the  Investment  Com- 
mittee and  is  active  on  the 
Student  Life  Conmiittee  and 
in  the  Third  Century  Fund. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  The  Dalton 
School,  a  managing  director 
of  the  Joffrey  BaUet,  and  a 
director  of  the  NacRe 
Corporation. 


Class  of  1957,  30th  Reunion 

Arthur  R.  Taylor  '57  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, Fordham  University 
in  October  1985.  He  also 
heads  the  Arthur  Taylor  Com- 
pany, a  private  investment 
firm.  Taylor,  former  president 
of  CBS  Inc.,  is  director  of  the 
First  Boston  Corporation, 
Pitney  Bowes,  Travelers  Cor- 
poration, and  Louisiana  Land 
&  Exploration  Co.  He  is  a 
trustee  emeritus  of  Brown. 


Qass  of  1952,  35th  Reunion 

William  D.  Rogers  '52  is  a 
partner  with  McLaughlin  & 
Stem,  Ballen  and  Ballen.  An 
active  Brown  volunteer  for 
years,  Rogers  is  a  trustee 
emeritus  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Associated  Alum- 
ni, president  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  New  York,  and  is  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Brown 
Annual  Fund.  He  received 
the  Brown  Bear  Award  for 
volunteer  service  in  1984. 


Class  of  1962,  25th  Reunion 

Ann  R.  Leven  '62  has  a  Brown 
degree  in  art  history  and 
studio  work  and  an  M.  A. 
from  Harvard  in  business 
administration.  Leven  is  a 
trustee  emerita  and  served  on 
the  Corporation  Committee 
for  Development.  She  has 
served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  since 
1984  and  has  been  a  professor 
at  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Business  since  1975. 


Class  of  1937,  50th  Reunion 

Morton  Smith  '37  is  president 
of  Morton  Smith,  Inc.  and 
Medway  Marine  Corporation, 
wholly-owned  subsidiaries  of 
Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Co. 
His  trusteeships  include 
Miriam  Hospital,  United  Way, 
Providence  Preservation 
Society,  Rl  Arts  Foundation  at 
Newport,  RI  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  Bryant  College. 
Smith  has  served  Brown  as 
Class  Agent  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Medical  Resources 
Advisory  Committee. 


The  Brown  University 

Parents  Council 

Welcomes 

the  Class  of  1990 


The  Parents  Council  was 
established  to  pronnote 
mutual  understanding 
and  good  will  between 
the  University  and 
parents  of  students  and 
to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University 
through  the  Parents 
Giving  Program. 


BROWN 
PARENTS 
COUNCIL 


Brown. . . 
you  ought  to 

be  in  pictures 


> 


and  now  you  are 


A  Tale  of 
Centuries 


n  Send  me copy(ies)  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Centuries. 

The  price  is  $45  -  plus  $2.50  postage/handling. 


is  a  book  for  anyone  who  loves 
Brown,  or  is  otherwise  related  to  it. 
More  than  300  pages  of  lovely  old 
and  new  photographs  capture  the 
warmth  and  charm  of  the  small  New 
England  college  that  became  a 
University  of  international  renown. 


n  Charge  my  Visa /Mastercard   number 


n  Payment  enclosed  expiration  date 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Brown  University 


SIGNATURE 


TELEPHONE 


STREET  ADDRESS 


CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 


Send  to:  Special  Editorial  Projects,  Brown  University 
Box  1856,  Providence,  Rl  02912 
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Brown  for  a  full  year.  So,  if  I  were  al- 
lowed to  teach,  I  would  have  to  add  a 
year  to  my  time  at  Brown. 

"Times  were  strange  then  at 
Brown,"  he  says,  explaining  that  blacks 
were  still  not  allowed  to  live  in  the 
dorms.  "I  had  a  friend  who  was  waiting 
on  table  at  the  Faculty  Club  and  was 
serving  the  imdergraduate  clean.  The 
penson  the  clean  was  eating  with  asked, 
'What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  the 
bright  colored  students?  V'ou  certainly 
wouldn't  want  them  ic.uhing  your 
daughter." 

"I  think  the  coloreds  really  caught 
it  here  at  Blown,"  Nabrit  says  todav. 
"Except  for  the  fad  thai  thev  wouldn't 
let  me  teach,  though.  1  did  evervlhing  1 
wanted  lo  here.  And  iIhn  wire  just  as 
happy  to  have  me  get  out  ol  here  as  I 
was  to  be  out.  I  think  there  were  a  few 
people  who  were  ama/ed  that  I  linished 
the  doctorate  in  three  years  while 
working  full-time  at  Morehouse  Col- 
lege. .'\nd  I  was  discij)lincd  enough  to 
do  the  research  too." 

Perhaps  there  were  peojile  at 
Brown  who  were  "liapp\"  when  Nabiil 
re(ei\ed  liis  I'h.l).  and  returned  per- 
manentl)  to  the  .South.  Bui  in  the  six- 
ties, his  expertise  was  (.illcd  upon 
again. 

'When  the  kids  got  in  the  streets 
across  the  counli\  and  began  burning 
and  protesting,  [Rhode  Isl.uid  .Sen.) 
John  Pasloii'  sugt;(sled  lo  I'resitlenl 
[Ra\  1..)  HclliuT  llial  he  gel  m\  ex- 
perience. .So  I  was  asketl  lo  be  the  lirst 
black  trustee.  By  then  1  had  had  thirty 
years'  experience  as  a  professor  and 
administrator."  Nabrit  had  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  Brown  in  1962 
— "I  think  Brown  had  rein-nted,"  he 
says  with  a  smile.  "And  in  ihc  long  run 
1  ihink  1  carried  oul  ll<)|)i's  lanlasy.  I 
didn't  w.inl  Brown  li>  llunk  there  was  a 
fluke  aboul  mv  preparation."  Nabrit 
passed  Hope's  "fantasy"  on — he  is  most 
proud  that  the  next  lour  black  graduate 
students  who  earned  their  I'h.l). 's  at 
Brown  after  him  were  students  whom 
he  tr.iined  al  Morehouse. 

Nabrit  believes  that  in  terms 
of  segregation,  "the  South 
has  changed  more  than  the 
North.  Segregation  was  so 
open  down  here,  so  subtle  up  north. 
When  the  walls  came  tumbling  down 
here,  they  really  came  tumbling  down." 

Nabrit  was  in  Houston  when  the 
walls  tumbled.  He  had  spent  twenty 
years  at  Atlanta  University  as  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  biology  depart- 
ment, when  he  was  appointed  president 
of  Texas  Southern  University.   "VVhen 


Houston  desegregated,  I  was  caught  in 
the  middle  of  it."" 

The  crisis  in  Houston  came  to  a 
head  over  seating  for  whites  and  blacks 
in  a  store — the  whites  could  sit  al  the 
counter,  the  blacks  had  to  stand.  Rather 
than  allow  the  blacks  to  sit,  the  store 
took  oul  all  the  stools  .so  everyone  had 
to  stand.  "I  remember  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Atlanta  when  the  dean  of  students 
came  to  me  and  lold  me  that  the  stu- 
dents were  going  to  sit  in  to  ])rotest," 
says  Nabrit.  "1  told  him  lo  slay  out  of 
the  way.  that  he  was  a  state  employee, 
and  furthermore,  when  the  revolution 
occurs,  it  you  can't  control  it.  gel  out  ot 
its  way  or  it  will  run  you  right  over." 

This  particular  revolution  was 
inllamed  for  Nabrit  b>  one  of  his  own 
truslees,  who  lold  the  press  that  he 
ihoughl  the  protest  was  so  well-organ- 
i/ed  lh.it  he  iigured  liie   I  SU  adminis- 
tration must  be  behind  it.  Nabrit  was 
dogged  by  the  media  to  Georgia  and 
back.  U|i()n  his  return,  he  met  with  the 
cli.iirman  ol  his  board,  a  lawyer,  and 
Housion's  chief-of-poliie.  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  sit-in.   1  he  police  iliiel  lold 
hiui  ih.il  ihe  sludcnts  h.id  been  in  touch 
with  ihe  press  and  the  police,  had  been 
orderly  at  the  sit-in.  ami  h.id  violated 
no  laws.  Nabrit  extracted  a  promise 
from  the  chief  that  he  would  keep  the 
college  informed  of  the  students'  plans. 

■file  siudents  al   TSU  were  adults, 
and  most  ol  ihem  lived  off  campus.  If 
we  wauled  lo  irv  lo  control  ihem  when 
ihev  were  oulside  the  campus,  we 
couldn't.   Ihev  had  \iolaled  no  TSU 
regulalions.  or  laws,  and  we  made  it 
clear  that  we  wouldn't  grant  them  ex- 
cuses from  classes  or  give  ihem  credit 
for  iheir  olf-campus  'aclivilies.'  " 

N.ibril's  nexl  move  was  to  examine 
his  own  consdeiue  and  decide  where 
he  stood  on  ihe  issue.  He  was  siheduled 
to  address  the  sludenls  in  (  hapel.  and 
he  knew  they  would  be  expcuing  him 
to  speak  from  his  heart. 

"Before  coming  to  TSU,  Mrs. 
Nabrit  and  1  had  wt)rked  side-by-side. 
.And  we  got  together  al  this  point  and 
decided  that  with  frugal  living  we  could 
make  it  lo  the  end  of  our  lives  with 
what  we  had.  I  had  no  fear  of  my  posi- 
tion being  lakcn  awa\.  or  ol  reprisal 
from  the  slale. 

"So  when  1  went  lo  address  the 
students  that  day  in  chapel,  I  said,  'If  all 
the  other  black  students  in  this  country 
have  cotiie  to  the  feeling  that  racial  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  is  wrong, 
and  if  thev  are  making  an  effort  to  do 
something  about  it,  and  if  our  students 
don't  feel  the  same  way,  well,  then 
there  is  something  wrong  with  our 


leaching  at   TSU.'  And,  lioni  that  point 
on,  I  couldn't  say  another  word.   Ihey 
wouldu'l  let  me.  1  managed  to  tell  them 
ihal  we  in  liie  adiniiiisuatiou  would  go 
through  it  with  them. 

"The  mayor  was  a  little  irritated 
with  me,"  Nabrit  says  with  a  laugh.  "He 
threatened  to  arrest  the  students,  but 
the  chief  of  police  refused  to  arrest 
them.  The  siudents,  remember,  had 
slaved  in  close  touch  wilh  him 


ihroughoul.  I  then  arranged  lor  the 
ma\or  lo  meel  wilh  our  sludenls,  and 
ihal  (hanged  his  mind.  He  employed 
one  useful  device  of  government — he 
named  a  committee  to  study  discrimi- 
nation in  Houston." 

The  connnittee  voted  19-2  to  de- 
segregate llousion.  The  chairman  of 
ihe  commillee,  l.eon  |aworski,  who  was 
llien  ])residenl  of  ihe  U.S.  Cih.imber  of 
Uoinmerce,  had  prep.ned  a  legal  briel 
ihrealeuing  lo  lock  sludenls  up  il  lliey 
violated  piivale  juoperiy.  jawoiski  was 
"so  dumbloimded  with  the  vote  that  he 
persuaded  the  committee  not  to  divulge 
ihe  decision  to  the  press."  Instead, 
Nabrit  was  instrumental  in  getting  the 
black  siudents  to  pass  the  news  by 
word-of-mouth  that  restaurants,  stores, 
and  the  city  of  Houston  itselt  were 
completely  accessible  to  blacks.  "1  was 
squarely  in  the  middle  of  negolialions. 
Although  I  never  believed  in  picketing 
myself,  1  didn't  object  to  other  people 
doing  it.  1  was  working  for  a  state 
school,  and  our  strategies  were  differ- 
ent from  private  schools.  GORE,  the 
N  AAGP,  the  SGGG — none  of  them  evei  j 
set  foot  on  campus.  We  did  it  all  cjur-    ; 


selves. 

Nabrit  says  he  did  other  things  that 
helped  desegregate  TSU.  "A  white 
person  was  employed  there  only  in  the 
event  a  black  person  couldn't  be  found 
for  the  job.  There  was  one  white  assis- 
tant professor  there  when  I  came,  and 
30  percent  were  white  when  I  left.  We 
desegregated  our  stucient  body  before 
anyone  in  Texas.  Once  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter showed  up  with  fifty  stuclents  to 


He  helped 
desegregate  Houston 
and  advised 
three  presidents, 
but  Nabrit  says 
his  personal  triumph 
is  his  legacy  of 
thirty  grad  students 


enroll — to  try  to  show  us  up.  Well,  we 
just  admitted  all  of  them.  He  had  to 
write  us  a  check  for  the  tuition,  and. 
then  he  had  to  rush  downtown  to  stop 
payment  on  it."  Nabrit  smiles  at  the 
memory. 

While  Nabrit  was  at  TSU, 
President  Eisenhower 
appointed  him  to  a  six- 
year  term  on  the  National 
Science  Board.  In  1966,  President 
Johnson  appointed  him  to  the  .'\tomic 
Energy  Commission. 

"I  remember  when  I.B)  called  me 
to  ask  me  to  serve  on  the  AEC.  He  said. 
'Dr.  Nabrit,  we  have  blacks  on  the  Su- 
preme C;ourt,  in  the  Cabinet,  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  but  we've  never 
had  a  black  in  on  the  innermost  secrets 
of  military  and  nuclear  developtuent. 
Now,  I  have  sworn  that  while  I  was 
president  there  would  not  be  any  posi- 
tion that  a  qualihed  black  would  be 
denied,  and  sou  have  come  highly  rec- 
onnnciKled.  I  called  (Governor  Coiuiol- 
ly,  I  (ailed  the  chairman  of  \<)in  board, 
and  I  called  vour  wife.  And,  l)\  the  way. 
l)i.  Nabiil,  even  your  wile  would  be 


pleased  at  the  report  the  FBI  has  on 
you!'  "  Nabrit  laughs  out  loud  at  this. 

Nabrit  knew  both  Johnson  and 
President  Kemiedy  personally.  Kenne- 
dy had  appointed  him  to  a  coinmission 
to  study  the  higher  education  needs  for 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Johnson  decid- 
ed to  implement  the  progiam  Nabrit 
recommended.  Johnson  appointed 
Nabrit  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
position  in  which  Nabrit  formed  the 
mandate  and  devised  the  curriculum 
for  what  is  now  Washington  Technical 
School. 

"I  also  helped  initiate  the  programs 
that  led  to  Upwaid  Bound.  At  the  end 
of  my  first  year  at  TSU.  I  was  invited  to 
give  a  speech  at  a  local  high  school. 
Some  special  scholarships  were  being 
given  out,  scholaiships  that  had  been 
set  up  by  a  man  who  had  made  money 
renting  run-down  properties  to  blacks 
and  who  now  wanted  to  give  some  of  it 
back.  Anyway,  the  man  who  was  hand- 
ing out  the  awards  said  to  me,  'The 
tragedy  is  that  these  kids  will  all  be  back 
here  soon.  I  wish  something  could  be 
done  to  help  I  hem  make  it  at  college.' 
So  I  told  him  I'd  set  up  a  program  at 
TSU  to  help  them.  I  brought  three 
scholars  to  TSU  for  the  summer,  and 
we  offered  a  prograiu  in  reading,  math, 
and  logical  thinking  for  these  Worthing 
Scholars.  We  let  these  high  school 
graduates  sta\  in  oiu  dorms.  The  pro- 
gram was  enhanced  b\  twenty-six  Yale 
students  who  came  down  here  wanting 
to  help  with  the  ci\  il-i  ights  battle.  They 
lived  with  the  students  in  the  dorms, 
and  provided  round-the-clock  tutor- 
ing." The  following  year,  Nabrit 
pitched  the  idea  to  foimdations  and  the 
federal  government  and  g(jt  nionev  to 
run  the  program  on  seven  college  cam- 
puses, under  the  auspices  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Services  of  Education. 

It  was  while  he  was  serving  his 
term  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  that  Nabrit  was  ap- 
|)roached  b\  the  C:()uncil  of 
Southern  Uni\ersilies.   ".-Xctually,  I  was 
only  on  the  AEC  for  one  month  before 
I  was  asked  to  help  out  with  the  South- 
ern Fellowships  Fund.  Well,  my  com- 
mitment to  education  was  more  intense 
than  my  desire  to  nurse  the  bomb,  so  of 
course  1  was  going  to  help  them  out." 
From  1954  to  1981,  the  Southern 
Fellowships  Finid  awarded  more  than 
3,000  grants  that  allowed  700  minority 
students  to  complcie  lluir  doctorates. 
I'he  fluid  was  established  as  a  laciillv- 
de\el<)pmenl  progr.mi  lor  Southern 
colleges  and  luiivi'rsities.   "We  taught 


southern  graduate  schools  a  great  deal. 
In  the  mid-sixties,  blacks  still  went 
north  to  grad  school.  Either  their  pro- 
fessors had  gone  there,  or  they  didn't 
want  to  go  here,  although  if  they  went 
to  the  southern  schools  at  least  they 
could  stay  close  to  their  families." 

The  fund  was  dissolved  in  1981 
when  funding  dried  up.  "Ph.D.  pro- 
duction for  blacks  has  peaked,"  Nabrit 
says.  "The  support  just  hasn't  been  as 
great,  and  the  job  situation  has  stabi- 
Hred.  The  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences positions  are  always  difficult  to 
find,  and  with  the  blossoming  of  other 
fields  such  as  computer  science,  the 
needs  change.  In  some  of  those  fields  it 
doesn't  matter  if  the  person  has  a  de- 
gree or  not.  There  was  also  a  time  when 
a  teacher  in  a  black  school  with  a  Ph.D. 
would  jump  at  the  chance  to  go  to  a 
'major'  school.  Now — well,  now  a  place 
like  TSU  can  pay  160,000  for  a  distin- 
guished professor.  A  professor  might 
look  at  the  cliinates,  look  at  what's 
home,  and  decide  to  stay  there." 

Many  schools,  including  Brown, 
are  more  committed  than  ever  to  seek 
out  minority  faculty  members,  in  spite 
of  the  dearth.  "Brown  should  do  what  I 
advised  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
do,"  Nabrit  says.  "I  told  them  to  look  at 
their  bright  graduates,  and  the  bright 
grads  in  the  Big  Ten.  Invite  those  stu- 
dents for  a  fellowship  year,  let  them 
teach  classes.  That  wa\  you  ha\e  the 
opportimity  to  see  what  the  person  can 
do  before  you  hire  them,  and  it's  a 
chance  for  them  to  see  the  environ- 
ment. Each  school  is  looking  for  highly 
qualified  people — well,  I  think  they 
should  try  to  husband  them  them- 
selves." 

This  is  preciselv  what  the  Nabril 
Fellowships  at  Brown  will  do.  Each  sear 
loin  bright  Brown  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  graduate  work  at  the  University 
will  receive  support.  It's  obvious  that 
Nabrit  is  pleased  with  the  concept. 
"You  need  young  people  on  faculties  to 
help  create  excitement.  Ci\e  them  a 
small  teaching  load  with  their  fellow- 
ships, (iet  them  in\ol\ed. 

'N'ou  know,  I  was  giealh  disillu- 
sioned at  Blown.  I  was  in  the  stale 
where  Roger  Williams  moved  to  escape 
discrimination  in  Massachusetts,  and 
there  I  was,  this  great  Baptist,  and 
Brown  still  didn't  want  me.  I'm  realh 
enthusiastic  that  Brown  is  going  all  out 
for  its  minorities  now.  I  regret  lhe\  had 
to  have  problems  [in  1985],  but  it's  better 
to  rise  above  them  and  move  on." 

continued  nn  page  6S 
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Education  Week  has 
a  Brown  connection 


EDUCATION'S  INFLUENTIAL 
'NEWSPAPER  OF  RECORD' 


Bv  Louis  M.  Peck  73 


On  Moiulav  nioniiiii^s  during 
the  school  year,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Edu- 
tation  dispatches  a  messen- 
ger Ironi  its  headc]iiarters  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill  to  a  new  glass-and-hrick 
office  structure  on  Washington's  West 
End.  The  messenger's  cross-town  mis- 
sion: to  pick  up  an  early  copy  of  a 
twenty-four-page  weekly  newspaper 
whose  nationwide  circulation  totals  only 
45,000 — and  whose  name  remains 
unknown  to  most  of  the  general  public. 
Nonetheless,  in  barely  five  years  of 
existence.  Education  Week  has  become 
must  reading  for  Education  Depart- 
ment officials  and  just  about  anybody 
else  involved  in  setting  policy  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  at 
the  federal,  state,  or  local  level. 

"It's  a  trend-setting  newspaper 
— we  try  to  influence  people  to  read  it 
.(J    on  a  regular  basis,"  says  Scott  Widmey- 


er,  directoi  o(  lomnuuiicalioiis  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Brown  Prof.   Theodore  Sizcr,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  country's  leading 
experts  on  pre-college  education  (BAM, 
Marcfi),  remarks:  "It's  becoming  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
what  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
has  been  for  liniversitv  education — the 
paper  of  record.  That's  an  extraordi- 
nary accomplishment,  considering  the 
[elementary  and  secondary]  system  is  so 
diffuse  when  compared  to  higher  edu- 
cation." 

And  the  people  who  run  Ronald 
Reagan's  Education  Department,  de- 
spite occasional  differences  with  both 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  paper, 
acknowledge  privately  that  they  often 
see  policy  memos  in  the  pages  of  Edu- 
cation Week  before  those  documents 
reach  their  desks  in  the  department. 
Said  one  official:  "Education  Week  is 


|)T()bably  as  closely  watched  by  us  as  any 
publication  in  the  field." 

The  success  story  oi  Education  Week 
is,  to  a  large  degree,  the  story  of  Ronald 
A.  Wolk — who  in  1978  gave  up  the 
perquisites  and  comforts  of  being  a 
Brown  vice  president  to  gamble  that  the 
market  existed  for  such  a  publication. 
"When  you  realize  how  much  time  and 
energy  is  spent  on  education,  it's  as- 
tounding that — until  five  years  ago — it 
got  less  coverage  than  cooking  or  ten- 
nis," declares  Wolk,  who  holds  the  title 
of  editor.  "I've  had  a  number  of 
knowledgeable  people  tell  me  that,  if 
Education  Week  didn't  exist,  they  would 
have  to  create  it." 

The  paper,  which  now  has  a  staff 
of  nine  reporters  and  three  editors, 
offers  a  inix  of  stories  that  ranges  from 
the  demographic  to  the  dramatic.  The 
final  issue  of  the  1985-86  school  year 
(the  paper  suspends  publication  during 
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Education  Week  editor  Ronald  Wolk  (left) 
and  his  two  top  assistants,  executive 
editor  Martha  Matzke  '66  (far  left),  and 
senior  editor  Sandra  Reeves  '79  A.M.  (below). 


the  summer  break)  featured  a  page-one 
story  on  the  problems  in  developing 
state-by-state  statistics  on  student 
achievement.  One  could  then  turn  in- 
side to  tnid  a  lengthy  examination  of 
teenage  suicide  in  affhienl  Golden, 
Colorado. 

In  between  were  the  regular  sec- 
tions containing  detailed  reports  on 
policy  developments  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington, but  in  state  capitols  and  local 
communities  as  well.  And  there  was  a 
lengthy  commentary  in  which  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education  Chester  Finn 
verbalU  assaulted  a  pre\ious  commen- 
tary written  by  Bard  (College  President 
Leon  Hotstein. 

"It's  an  intormalive,  lively  publica- 
tion— there's  a  Icjt  more  than  the  cover- 
age of  hearings  and  the  rehashes  of 
press  releases  that  the  daily  education 
trade  journals  provide,"  says  the  AFT's 
Widmeyer.  "And  for  anyone  who  works 


as  an  education  advisor  in  state  gov- 
ernment, they're  really  missing  out  if 
they're  not  reading  Education  Week  and 
picking  up  what  competing  states  are 
doing.  " 

With  the  (ilth  anniversary  of  its 
September  1981  debut  approaching, 
the  paper  is  about  a  year  away  from 
going  into  the  black,  and  Wolk  sees  the 
potential  eventually  to  triple  the  cur- 
rent circulation.  His  ultimate  goal:  to 
get  Education  Week  into  the  teacher's 
lounge  of  every  school  in  the  country. 

One  can  hardh  blame  Ron 
Wolk  for  his  bullish  opti- 
mism. It's  hard  won.  When 
Wolk's  brainchild  was  bare- 
ly a  year  old,  it  almost  foundered  until 
the  largesse  of  several  major  founda- 
tions came  to  the  rescue.  And  Wolk, 
known  as  the  quintessential  trouble- 
shooter  during  his  1969-78  tenure  in 
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University  Hall,  has  had  to  draw  heavily 
on  the  same  coolness  under  pressure  he 
exhibited  when  dealing  with  protesting 
students  or  agitated  alumni. 

"For  the  first  year,  I  would  wake 
up  at  3  a.m.  with  mv  stomach  churning, 
asking  mvself,  'How  are  we  going  to 
make  it?',"  recalls  Wolk,  who  now  sports 
a  beard  and  hews  to  a  more  casual  dress 
code  than  during  his  davs  as  overlord 
of  Brown's  university  relations  and 
development  programs. 

Still  fresh  in  his  mind  are  memo- 
ries of  the  summer  of  1981,  when  his 
young  staff  of  reporters  stumbled  badly 
during  two  drv  runs  at  getting  the  nas- 
cent paper  out.  "Here  I  was  looking  at 
these  twenty-three-  and  twentv-five- 
year-olds  and  saying,  "My  whole  career 
is  at  stake',"  chuckles  Wolk.  grimacing 
ever  so  slightly.  "Martha  and  I  got  to- 
gether and  laid  it  on  the  line  to  them." 

"Martha"  is  Education  Week  execu- 
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live  editor  Martha  Matzke  '66,  who  had 
been  head  of  Brown's  News  Bureau  for 
four  years  when  Wolk  hired  her  away  in 
1979.  Woli^  describes  her  as  the  "word- 
smith"  of  the  operation.  "We  icind  of 
divided  the  worries,"  says  Matzke.  "Ron 
worried  about  the  money,  and  I  wor- 
ried about  whether  we  could  stand  up 
under  the  strain.  For  the  first  year,  I 
worked  a  thirty-hour  day  before  our 
weekly  deadhne.  I've  never  been 
through  anything  Hke  it  in  my  profes- 
sional life." 

The  paper's  Brown  connections 
don't  end  with  Wolk  and  Matzke.  San- 
dra Reeves  '79  A.M.,  a  former  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Brown  Alumni  Mimthly, 
is  a  senior  editor.  This  fall,  she'll  as- 
sume the  duties  of  the  number-two 
editor  under  Wolk  while  Matzke  spends 
the  year  at  Harvard  L'nivcrsily  as  a 
Nieman  Fellow.  And  Leslie  Hubbard, 
who  served  as  Wolk's  sec  retarv  and 
administrative  assistant  during  his  years 
in  UH,  is  now  Educutitin  VVV^-Zi's  adver- 
tising director. 

In  fact,  says  Wolk,  Education  Week's 
ties  to  Brown  can  be  traced  back  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  when  W. 
(Ihesley  Worthington  '2'^ — then  the 
ham's  editor — t  haired  a  group  o( 
alumni  editors  looking  lor  wavs  to  in- 
crease the  news  about  higher  ediualion 
in  alunmi  magazines.   Fhat  efiort  led  to 
the  creation  of  Kditorial  Projects  for 
Education,  a  noii-ptofit  entitv  that  pro- 
duced inseits  lor  ahumii  maga/ities  in 
the  late  \'.irA)s  and  I  he  1960s,  most  of 
which  appeared  in  (he  HAM.  Ultimately 
the  organi/alion  lauiu  hid  the  Cbtonkle 
of  Htghi'r  Educdtum  and  later  Educiilion 
Week  (affectionately  dubbed  "The 
Chronicle  of  Lower  Education"  during 
its  seminal  stages). 

The  highly-rcgaidcd  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  was  begun  as  a  twelve- 
page  biweekly  in  November  I96(')  by 
Corbin  Clwaltney,  who  as  editor  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Magazine  had  once  been 
Ron  Wolk's  boss.  Four  years  later,  the 
Chronicle  was  saved  from  going  under 
by  a  large  grant  from  the  Fort!  Foun- 
dation. By  1975,  it  was  clear  that  the 
Chronicle  was  around  to  stay — and  the 
board  of  Editorial  Projects  for  Educa- 
tion began  talking  about  starting  an 
equivalent  publication  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

By  that  time,  Wolk  had  accu- 
mulated an  impressive  resume 
for  a  forty-three-year-old:  as- 
sistant to  Milton  Eisenhower 
while  the  latter  was  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  assistant  to  the  chairman 
when  Eisenhower  chaired  the  heralded 


Advertising  director  Leslie  Hubbard 
was  Wolk's  assistant  at  Brown. 

Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence  in  1968-69,  six 
years  as  vice  president  of  an  Ivy  League 
university. 

Wolk  was  also  growing  restless. 

"I  was  beginning  to  meet  mysell 
coming  back,"  he  says  now.  And  with- 
out a  Ph.D.  (Wolk  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  journalism  from  .Syracu.se 
L'niversity).  he  realized  his  prospects 
for  becoming  a  lollege  president  were 
limited. 

"The  board  of  trustees  of  a  small 
college  in  Pennsylvania  asked  me  to 
come  to  New  York,  where  they  wined 
and  dined  tne,"  recalls  Wolk.  "What  I 
discovered  was  that  I  was  never  going 
to  be  happy  going  from  a  place  like 
Brown  to  a  place  where  (he  English 
department  consisted  of  two  faculty 
members.  And  that  was  the  onlv  thing  I 
could  aspire  to  without  a  Ph.D.  Il  made 
me  realize  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  college 
president  after  all." 

Three  years  later,  in  1978,  after 
helping  to  launch  Brown's  capital  cam- 
paign, he  moved  out  of  L'niversity  Hall 
and  into  the  presidency  of  Editorial 
I'rojects.  (I  he  organization  had  sold 
the  Chronicle  to  its  editor,  (Sorbin 
Gwaltney,  who  had  also  been  president 
of  Editorial  Pr()jecis.)  By  1980,  a  feasi- 
bility study  was  underway  to  see 
whether  there  was  a  market  for  a  pub- 
lication with  cross-cutting  appeal  to  the 
various  constituency  groups  that  com- 
prise elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion in  America. 

As  part  of  the  study,  teachers  and 
administrators  were  interviewed  about 
how  they  received  information  relevant 
to  their  field.  "Most  said  Time  and 
Newsweek,  and  the  second  choice  was 
their  local  newspaper,"  says  Wolk. 
Others  depended  on  educational  pub- 
lications that  were  primarily  house 
organs  for  a  particular  interest  group 


within  the  profession. 

"I  thought,  'That's  pretty  sad  if 
that's  where  you're  getting  your  infor- 
mation about  your  profession',"  recalls 
Wolk.  "We  came  out  of  the  summer  of 
1980  convinced  there  was  a  need — and 
convinced  we  could  fill  it."  By  Decem- 
ber 1980,  Wolk  had  lined  up  the  neces- 
sary backing  from  several  foundations, 
along  with  the  support  of  the  board  of 
Editorial  Projects  for  Education. 

Lhat's  when  the  hard  part  began. 

"We  decided  we  wanted  to  start 
publication  in  eight  months  with  the 
opening  in  (he  [1981]  school  year," 
Wolk  says.  "We  didn't  even  know  what 
the  hell  the  name  of  the  publication  was 
going  to  be.  And  our  first  problem 
was.  How  in  the  hell  do  we  get  a  read- 
ership?" 

Adds  Malzke:  "Everyone  knows 
what  the  conventions  of  daily  newspa- 
pers are.  What  we  were  trying  to  figure 
out  was  what  were  the  conventions  of  a 
field  where  there  were  no  publications. 
People  in  this  field  are  used  to  thinking 
of  ihem.sclves  In  two  ways — either  very 
locally-oriented  or  as  members  of  a 
n.itionai  organization.   I'hey're  not  used 
to  thinking  of  themselves  as  part  of  a 
multi-billion  dollar  ituliislry.  So  we  had 
to  snuggle  ...  to  figure  out  what  rates  a 
story  on  l)olh  coasts." 

Wolk  and  Matzke  al.so  discovered 
their  years  as  university  officials  had 
spoiled  them  a  bit.  "At  Brown  and 
|ohns  Hopkins,  I  worked  for  large  In- 
stilulions  that  provided  a  tremendous 
amoinil  of  support  services,"  says  Wolk. 
".Suddenly,  we  had  to  do  every  daimi 
thing.  We  had  to  choose  the  right  Xe- 
rox machine  and  buy  it.  And  1  found 
out  there  were  people  who  make  f  500  a 
day  telling  you  what  kind  of  phone  sys- 
tem yoii  should  buy." 

In  the  process,  Wolk  and  Matzke 
traded  the  grandeui  of  Brown's  Green 
for  offices  near  Washington's  Dupont 
Circle — a  small  patch  of  park  that  is  a 
favorite  gathering  spot  for  street  peo- 
ple and  pigeons.  "Martha  and  I  spent  a 
helluva  lot  of  time  in  Dupont  Circle 
talking — just  to  get  away  from  the  tele- 
phones," says  Wolk. 

When  the  paper  finally  made  its 
debut,  it  did  so  with  a  splash.  The  first 
edition  carried  an  account  of  a  private 
memo  to  President  Reagan  from  then- 
Education  Secretary  Terrel  Bell  con- 
cerning the  dismantling  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  "That  was  a  genuine 
scoop,"  Matzke  says.  "They  [the  Educa- 
tion Department]  were  really  p d  it 

had  happened."  Adds  Wolk:  "Time  and 
Newsweek  gave  us  a  blurb  on  that.  It  set 
the  tone  for  Education  Week.  Everyone 
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on  the  staff  realized  this  was  the  big 
leagues,  that  we  could  go  out  and  beat 
CBS  and  the  New  York  Times." 

Indeed,  Education  Week  has  had  an 
impact  on  the  daily  press  not  only 
through  its  scoops,  but  also 
thanks  to  a  knack  for  spotting 
trends  early  on.  Matzke  remembers  the 
time  that  one  of  the  paper's  reporters 
picked  up  on  problems  several  day-care 
centers  were  having  with  liability  insur- 
ance. The  result  was  one  of  the  first 
stories  written  about  the  country's 
much  ballyhooed  liability  crisis. 

"We  discover  relationships  between 
things  that  nobody  else  does,  because 
they're  not  as  focused  on  education," 
says  Matzke.  Or,  as  the  paper  boasts  in 
its  house  ads,  it's  "The  Weekly  That 
Acts  Like  a  Daily." 

Says  Scott  Widmeyer:  "If  you're  a 
daily  newspaper  reporter  covering 
education,  you  better  believe  that  a  lot 
of  the  stories  you  read  in  the  Washing- 
ton  Post,  the  L.A.  Times,  and  other  major 
papers  in  many  instances  originated  in 
Education  Week." 

The  paper,  in  turn,  has  played  a 
role  in  keeping  that  debate  going.  "It's 
been  able  to  provide  educators  with  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  debate 
that's  been  going  on,"  says  Lewis  Armi- 
stead,  director  of  public  information 
for  the  National  Association  of  Secon- 
dary School  Principals.  "Where  other 
papers,  because  of  their  size,  have  been 
forced  to  summarize  reports.  Education 
Week  in  many  cases  has  been  able  to 
reprint  them — which  has  given  educa- 
tors the  complete  picture  and  allowed 
them  to  make  choices." 

Wolk  feels  the  paper's  detailed 
reporting  on  developments  outside  of 
Washington  has  had  a  similar  effect. 
"Before  we  existed,  it  could  be  two  or 
three  months  before  an  educator  in 
California  learned  what  the  legislature 
in  Florida  had  done, "  he  says.  "This 
kind  of  information  had  not  been 
available  in  a  timely  fashion.  It  just 
makes  everything  move  more  quickly 
now." 

To  maintain  its  distinction  from 
the  host  of  special-interest  publications 
that  inundate  educational  circles.  Edu- 
cation Week  has  chosen  to  eschew  edito- 
rial writing.  "With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, nobody  was  speaking  from  an 
objective  point  of  view  before  we  came 
along,"  Wolk  says.  "The  minute  we  start 
taking  editorial  positions,  we  lose  our 
credibility.  We  have  to  play  it  very,  very 
straight  ...  Obviously,  we  have  made 
some  people  mad." 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  Rt)n  Wolk 


Under  a  replica  of  Kducation  Week's /ron/  page, 
Wolk  presides  over  an  editorial  conference. 


the  impassioned  liberal  doesn't  occa- 
sionally struggle  with  Ron  Wolk  the 
editor.  "In  the  administration  [at 
Brown],  I  was  constantly  representing 
the  revolutionists,"  he  recalls  with  a 
smile.  "The  strain  between  Martha  and 
me  is  when  she's  trying  to  rein  me  in. 
It's  the  impatience  any  editor  feels.  Yet, 
we  have  to  resist  the  temptation  to  use 
Education  Week  as  a  bully  pulpit." 

He  continues:  "I  wish  we  did  have 
some  kind  of  vehicle  to  be  advocates  for 
the  things  we  believe  in.  I  really  get 
passionate  about  these  issues  and  ideas. 
We  have  this  great  underclass — forty 
million  Americans  who  constitute  an 
iniderdeveloped  country — and  they're 
coming  out  from  the  schools  now  in 
ever  greater  numbers.  People  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  if  we  don't  deal 
with  that,  it's  going  to  kill  us.  We  can't 
afford  to  waste  humanity  in  this  society 
any  more.  Liberals  have  been  saying 
that  lor  a  long  time,  and  now  you  have 
bureaucrats  and  businessmen  saying  it, 
too." 

Not  sinprisingly,  Wolk  is  already 
contemplating  an  off-shoot  of  Education 
Week  devoted  to  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. "Some  kids  go  to  school  at  age 
six  and  literally  drop  out  by  the  third 
grade,"  he  savs  in  arguing  the  need  for 
a  publication  to  help  deal  with  such 
problems  before  they  occur. 

Such  an  agenda  should  keep  Wolk 
busy  until  retirement.  "That's  if  1  ever 
retire,"  he  cautions. 

"1  spent  half  my  lile  second-guess- 
ing other  people,"  Wolk  says,  remem- 


bering some  of  the  battles  he  fought  in 
the  privacy  of  the  first  floor  of  Univer- 
sity Hall.  "It's  agony,  because  you  can't 
make  them  do  the  right  thing.  There's 
nothing  like  being  yom  own  boss. 
"And,  if  I  went  back  to  Johns 
Hopkins  today,  99  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple there  wouldn't  know  who  I  was.  At 
Brown,  there  isn't  that  much  visible  to 
show  that  I  was  there.  But  assuming 
things  work  out,  this  publication  could 
go  on.  I  know  it  sounds  corny — but  you 
do  so  few  things  that  outlast  you."      IB 

Louis  Peck  M  a  reporter  in  Washington  for 
the  (iannelt  i\'eit'.\  Sen'tce. 
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Real-life  dramas 

Robert  Clyman  72  is  a  psychotherapist 
practicing  in  Wayland,  Massachusetts. 
Sometimes  test  less  in  his  role  as  passive 
listener  duiing  sessions — "I  can't  very 
well  upstage  mv  own  patient  hy  saying 
more  da/zling  things,"  he  said  in  an 
interview  piihlisliecl  in  Mav  in  the  l.rv- 
illint'ii  (Pa.)  Courier  limes — he  hegan 
writing  plays  based  upon  [jrolessional 
and  personal  experiences.  His  first 
play,  a  semi-finalist  in  the  CBS  New 
Play  Contest,  was  staged  last  January  at 
the  Crossroads   Theater  Company  in 
New  Brunswick.  New  Jersev.  "It  was 
ical-lile  diama  in  which  I  was  deci)ly 
in\i)l\ed."  (Mvnuin  recalled.   1  lie  play, 
(.(d  and  Siilh.  was  h.ised  on  ,ni  incident 
in  which  a  man  walked  inio  Cisinan's 
office  and  said  he  was  going  to  shoot  his 
unfaithful  wife.  Clyman  dissuaded  the 
man,  who  then  disappeared.  "Ihc  play 
I  wrote  siin|)l\  imagined  the  life  of  (he 
couple  as  it  led  up  to  the  da\  in  cjues- 
tioii.  I'm  consl.uilK  intrigued  i>\  what 
happens  in  relationships,  what  happens 
when  people  lose  their  wa\    " 

Tiw  HiU-Malheson  Ajinir.  Clyman's 
.second  play,  dealt  with  fraudulent  re- 
search at  a  cancer  institute.  The  actual 
event  was  "a  very  complex  situation 
invoKing  a  scientist  dri\en  to  please  his 
ambitious  menloi.  and  .igain.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  elements  of  human  be- 
havior the  scandal  revealed. "   Ihe  play 
was  performed  in  Cianibridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

But  no  subject  has  been  more 
compelling  for  Clyman  than  premature 
birth  and  its  impact  on  parents.  When 
the  Bough  Hreak.\  lecalls  (!lvman's  own 
nightmare  when  his  twin  sons  were 
born  prematurely.   "Writing  the  pla> 
seemed  to  be  a  separate  experience. 
Cathering  the  data  was  a  way  of  con- 
tending with  my  own  experience,  of 
objectifying  it,  of  coming  to  terms  with 
it."  It  wasn't  until  rehearsals  began, 
however,  that  he  realized  how  "very 
personal"  the  pla\  was.  When  the  Bough 
Bre(ik\  was  performed  in  Mav  as  part  of 
the  fifth  season  of  the  Philadelphia 
Festival  Theater  for  New  Pia\s.  .\fter 


the  plav  closed.  (Hvman  returned  to  his 
Wavland  practice,  where   "ins|)iration 
for  drama  is  ne\er  further  awa\  than 
mv  office." 

Forbes's  'Heritage' 

Tim  Forbes  '7()  is  the  new  president  of 
Ameriani  Heritage  following  the  maga- 
zine's December  sale  to  the  loibes 
empire.  A  semiotics  major  at  Brown 
aiul  a  filmmaker,  Forbes  said  in  an  in- 
terview with  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.) 
Courier  News  that  the  editorial  staff  will 
remain  unchanged.  "We  want  to  go  on 
telling  the  .-Xmerican  stor\  and  building 
on  ,1  tradition  of  excellence.  We  are 
alone  in  liie  field  and  want  to  remind 
people  that  the-  impoilanl  function  of 
this  m.iga/ine  is  to  lell  who  we  are  and 
how  we  got  here  so  that  we  ma\  lace 
the  future  with  clarity  and  confidence." 

Fhe  magazine,  which  changed 
hands  a  few  limes  in  recent  vears,  also 
has  a  book-pui)lisliing  division  thai  has 
issued  definilive  historical  works,  such 
as  liiuce  Canon's  The  Civil  War  and 
C;.L.  Sulzberger's  The  Seeond  Worhl  War. 
"We  are  not  going  to  pufilish  new  titles, 
but  lather  renew  old  titles,"  Forbes 
said.  "We  feel  that  our  future  is  the 
magazine  itself.  Fhe  best  part  oi  Ameri- 
cau  Heritage  is  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
magazine  you  discard.  Once  it  leaves 
vour  coffee  lal)le,  it  goes  on  a  shelf  as  a 
reference  work.  If  \oii  colled  them 
long  enough.  \ou  have  your  own  (juasi- 
enc\cl(i|)edia  of  .\mericaiia." 

How  to  succeed  in  ... 

How  do  \()u  get  the  job  vou've  always 
wanted?   Ihe  front  doors  to  banks, 
businesses,  and  corporations  often  turn 
into  revolving  doors  for  thousands  of 
hopeful  ap|)licants  with  resumes  in 
hand. 

lodav,  manv  career-planning 
strategists,  such  as  Kathryn  and  Ross 
Petras  '79,  authors  of  luside  Track:  How 
to  Get  Into  and  Succeed  in  America's  Pres- 
tige Companies  (Vintage.  $8.95),  are  rec- 
ommending a  "back-door"  approach, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  Washington 


Post.  Recruiters,  lhe\  found,  are  tired 
of  seeing  the  same  hlue-suit-aiid-\ellovv- 
tie  clones  who  ha\e  read  the  same 
"how-to-get-a-job"  iMoks.  Bui  how  do 
you  break  out  of  the  clone  mold  and 
the  corporate  hype  about  the  "ideal 
emplovee"?  .According  to  Ross,  "Per- 
sonnel depaitmenls  obviously  look  for 
the  ideal  emplovee.    I  lie\  gel  so  caught 
up  in  that  tli.il  I  hex  foigel  iiidixidiial 
peisoiialitv.  And  .ipplicaiils  re.iding  <i 
recniiling  book  get  the  wrong  idea.  If 
you  overdo  living  to  lit  that  profile,  you 
blow  ii."  tiimmic  ks — such  as  creatively 
conceived  resumes — sometimes  work, 
but  can  backfire. 

"  i  he  kev  is  to  establish  |)ersoiial 
conlacis  within  the  companv,"  savs 
Ross.  Networking  is  iniporlanl.  even  to 
the  point  of  visiting  pl.ues  where  em- 
ployees congregate.   Flial,  and  b\  pass- 
ing the  personnel  office.  Savs  Kalliyi  ii, 
"The  key  is  meeting  the  people  who 
make  the  decisions."  And  the  last  word, 
according  to  Ross:  "Fhe  characteristic 
seen  time  and  again  in  successful  em- 
ployes of  prestige  companies?  One 
word — persistence." 

Advocate  for  the 
homeless 

.An  article  in  a  recent  issue  ol  The  Con- 
neeticiit  Line  iribune  told  of  the  dilemma 
Amy  Eppler  '82  facecf  with  graduation 
from  Nale  Law  School  at  hand.  She 
didn'l  want  to  go  the  iradilional  route, 
clerkship  cjr  corporate  law.  Rather,  she 
wanted  a  public-interest  law  job  in 
Connecticut,  but  because  of  cutbacks  in 
federal  funding  such  jobs  were  difliciill 
to  find.  So  she  dratted  a  proposal,  "I  he 
Project  to  .Allev  iate  Homelessness  in 
New  Haven."  and  sent  it  to  private 
foundations  in  Coiiiiecliciil. 

In  March,  the  Initiative  for  Public 
Interest  Law  at  Yale,  Inc.,  gave  her  a 
$6,500  grant,  the  first  time  the  Initia- 
tive funcied  a  Vale  law  student  immedi- 
ately after  graduation.  In  May,  she  ac- 
cepted a  |)osition  as  staff  attorney  at  the 
New  Haven  Legal  .Assistance  .Associa- 
tion, which  will  support  the  homeless- 


ness  project  and  provide  her  with  other 
work  if  she  cioesn'l  succeed  in  raising 
the  l)alance  ot  an  adequate  yearly  sala- 
ry. "Rarely  do  we  have  someone  with 
the  coinage  and  conviction  to  say,  "I'd 
like  to  do  this  kind  of  work,'  and  the 
talent  to  put  the  package  together, "  said 
Robert  Solomon,  former  director  of 
New  Haven  Legal  Assistants  and  a  lec- 
turer in  clinical  studies  at  Yale,  who  will 
also  be  assisting  in  the  project. 

Eppler's  commitment  to  working 
with  the  disenfranchised  is  impressive. 
In  her  hrst  year  of  law  school,  she 
founded  the   T.R.O.  Project  for  Bat- 
tered Women,  which  attracted  fifty 
law-student  volunteers  in  the  spring 
1986  semester.  She  worked  as  a  volun- 
teer at  the  shelter  throughout  law 
school  and  served  as  a  facilitator  (^f  the 
weekly  support  groups  for  residents.  It 
was  her  expeiiences  with  the  battered 
women  project  that  alerted  her  to  the 
homelessness  issue,  since  a  major  prob- 
lem facing  women  trying  to  make  a  new 
start  is  finding  housing.  Eppler  passed 
up  a  two-year  Connecticut  federal  dis- 
trict court  clerkship  to  pursue  the 
homelessness  project.  "I  felt  like  1 
didn't  want  to  wait  that  long  to  be  an 
advocate,"  she  said. 

An  Apple  for  a  rescuer 

Debi  Coleman  '74  didn't  waste  any  time 
when  she  was  appointed  head  of 
worldwide  manuiactiuing  for  Apple 
Computers,  Inc.,  in  June  1985.  She 
promptly  closed  three  factories,  con- 
solidated inanuladuring  at  the  Ckiper- 
tino,  California,  plant,  and  modernized 
the  factories  in  Fremont,  California; 
Cork,  Ireland;  and  Singapore,  She  also 
instituted  an  as-needed  inventory  sys- 
tem and  had  computers  built  to  keep 
up  with  demand  rather  than  exceed  it. 
The  result  was  a  reduction  of  the  Apple 
inventory  by  more  than  $150  million  at 
a  time  when  the  company  needed  an 
improved  cash  position. 

Coleman,  who  was  hired  by  Apple 
in  1981  as  a  project  controller  for  the 
Macintosh,  told  Savvy  magazine  (May 
1986)  that  her  college  idealism  was 
"devastated  "  duiing  Watergate.  She 
abandoned  her  plans  for  a  government 
or  public-service  career  and  became 
interested  in  product  management.   "1 
wanted  to  take  a  brand  by  the  tail  and 
go  the  whole  nine  yards,  screaming 
'Market  share!  Market  share!'  " 

Having  accomplished  her  rescue 
mission  for  Apple,  Debi's  grand 
scheme,  as  expected,  is  not  a  modest 
proposal:  "To  save  manufacturing  foi 
America." 


Miraculous  recovery 

During  a  mid-winter  vacation  last  Feb- 
ruary, Seymour  Berkman  '40  went 
snorkeling  at   Ihe  Baths  in  Virgin  Gor- 
da,  a  popular  tourist  attraction  in  the 
British  Virgin  Islands.  His  vacation  fun 
struck  a  sour  note,  however,  when  on 
his  way  back  to  St.  Thomas,  he  noticed 
that  his  class  ring  was  missing  from  his 
finger.  The  ring  had  a  double  senti- 
mental value  for  him;  not  only  did  it 
symbolize  his  affection  for  Brown,  but 
when  he  became  a  Mason  in  1971,  he 
had  a  jeweler  attach  a  Masonic  emblem 
to  the  stone.  Deeply  distressed,  and 
knowing  that  the  ring  was  lost  forever, 
Berkman  returned  home. 

A  month  later,  a  man  called  Berk- 
man's  insurance  brokerage  office  in 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y.,  and  asked  to  speak  to 
him  personally.  He  tinned  out  to  be 
Mike  Berger,  marketing  vice  president 
of  the  Gates  Lear  Jet  Company  in  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.  He  had  been  sailing  and 
snorkeling  in  the  British  Virgin  Islands 
in  March.  Off  Virgin  Gorda,  in  ten  feet 
of  water,  he  found  a  Brown  University 
class  ring  inscribed  with  the  initials, 
"S.B."  Back  in  Tucson,  Berger  tele- 
phoned the  Brown  alumni  office  and 
was  told  that  there  were  two  1940 
graduates  with  the  initials,  S.B.  One  was 
deceased,  and  the  other  was  Seymour 
Berkman.  Berger  was  given  Berkman's 
telephone  number,  and  Berkman  got 
back  his  ring. 

"The  guy  was  wonderful,"  Berk- 
man recalled.  1  wore  the  ring  for  forty- 
six  years  and  never  knew  my  initials 
were  on  it."  The  miracle  of  Seymour 
Beckman's  class  ring  was  first  told  in 
the  magazine  section  of  Newsday. 


NOTES 


-|     /^  REUNION  REPORT:  Not  having 
I    r^aiiv  1916  (lassm.ues  available, 

J.  V-/  Herman  Feinstein,  head  class 
agent  and  only  olficcr,  decided  to  have  a 
reunion  lor  the  class  of  1916  bv  inviting  to  a 
cocktail  party  hockey  and  football  seniors 
and  other  seniors  and  their  parents,  mem- 
bers of  younger  classes  whom  he  knows  well. 
Brown  people  from  the  Annual  Fund  and 
the  Alumni  Relations  ofhces.  and  their 
spouses  to  help  him  honor  our  great  class 
and  celebrate  (heir  7()lh  year  out  of 
Brown. — Hennnii  Fciiislein 


O  O  '*^''^'  ^-  Abbott  ('23  A.M.),  Prov- 
^r     ^  identc,  was  awarded  an  honorary 
^^  ^1^  doctor  of  humane  letters  degree  at 
the  Rockford  College  (Illinois)  commence- 
ment on  May  18.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Rockford  faculty  from  1929  to  1959,  when 


The  Clear  Choice  In 
Retirement  Living 

You  are  personally  invited  to  experience 
the  revolutionary  concept  in  full-service 
lifecare  retirement  living  at  Kimball 
Farms.  Visit  our  Information  Center  in 
Ihe  Curtis  Hotel  (next  to  Lenox  Library), 
write  or  call  us  for  more  information. 

Kimball  Farms  al  Lenox 
The  Curlis  Itotel  4  Main  SIreel    Ifnox.  Mass.  01 240 

CALL  COLLECT  (413)  637-9880 


EXCEPTIONAL  VERMONT  LAND 
OPPORTUNITY 

1 71  surveyed  acres  Central  Vermont  only  fifteen 
minutes  from  Middlebury  College  &  Snow  Bowl 
3,576  ft  main  road  frontage  Meadows,  woods, 
pasture.  Large  stream  witfi  beautiful  waterfall 
offering  small  fiydro  potential  Large  sugar  maple 
stand  capable  of  over  1,000  taps  Spectacular 
views  over  Lake  Cfiamplain  and  mountains  Close 
to  vacation  lakes  and  ski  resorts  Five  minutes 
from  typical  small  village  Excellent  potential  for 
develoment  or  as  private  estate.  Price  $150,000 
Owner/Seller  will  finance  50%.  Call  (802)  247-3901 
or  (802)  247-3155. 


Bar<^e  Cruise  ;!;'^'"s^'i"^';,""^p^'"'^':! 

o  CanalduMidi.   IjTortue 

SOUthCl'tt'^^P^"^''"^'''^^    ''  15),  comfort- 

1",  able,  with  large  sundeck,  lounge, 

I~rflTlCC  three  twin  staterooms.  Notable  cuisine, 
bicycles,  minibus.  Seasoned,  agreeable  British  crew. 
Weekly  charters  April-October.  Color  brochure.  Write 
"La  Tortue"  Dept.  B ,  Box  1466,  Manchester,  MA  01944, 


CLASSIFIED 


Real  Estate 


GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT  Invest  in  a 
house  needing  work  in  a  top  niid-Cireenwich 
locaiion, — Pristine  family  colonial  with  in-law 
possibility  on  2  beautiful  acres. — Brand  new 
quality  contemporary  with  every  convenience 
in  prestigious  neighborhood.  Greenwich  Cus- 
tom Real  Estate  Services,  jim  Foole  '62 
203-869-8556  evenings  26:Vtt:n-:i228 


Services 


Individual  reading  and  study  skills  program 
(or  Miuiigsters  grades  6-10.  Call  or  write  Fay 
Bronstein  (M.S.  Columbia.  Ed.M.  M,ir\ard), 
1501  Beacon  Street  (#10011.  Brookhne,  MA 
02146.  (6171  566-0697. 
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she  left  to  accept  the  position  of  academic 
dean  at  Western  College  in  Oxford.  Ohio. 
The  happiest  part  of  her  week  in  Rockford, 
she  said,  was  seeing  so  many  ol  her  students 
of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  be- 
ing greeted  with  so  much  warmth  and  affec- 
tion. 

r^  r^  REUNION  REPORT:  The  218th 

M  f\  t^oniincncement  and  our  60th 
^^  V^  reunion!  Incredible  that  it  is  the 
last  organized  reunion  and  that  almost  one- 
hall  of  our  hfty-three  classmates  attended 
one  or  more  events. 

We  walked  through  iho  Van  Wickle 
Gates  and  down  into  Brown  history  proudly, 
with  tear-bright  eves  at  bittersweet  memories 
of  missing  colleagues — thirteen  on  the  ne- 
crology rosier  since  the  5()ih.  Today  we  are 
survivors  from  the  "(laming  youth"  class, 
liberated  women  ol  the  '20s  who  broke  tra- 
ditions, sought  new  directions,  and  .sang  of 
Pembroke  Hall  in  Brown. 

North  Wavland  was  our  dorm — acces- 
sible and  cosily  private  for  room-hopping. 
Brown  Bear  Bullet  with  those  friendly  sing- 
ing groups,  a  C'ampus  Dance  look-see,  and 
afterglow  sessions  topped  off  Iridav  fare. 
Satinday  brought  the  (lass  luruheon.  where 
we  heard  good  news.  Betty  Fuller  Reid  won 
the  eleventh  Silver  Bowl  lor  Brown  fund 
parli<  ipalion;  $!i2,r)00  was  ihe  iner.ill  lon- 
liibiilion  1(1  Brown  bv  192b  Women.  Presi- 
dent Norma  Mathewson  Nelson  ( I'.MI- 
198(i);  secrelarv  Hope  Gilbert  Borden; 
Helen  M-E.  McCarthy  (l'.i:!')-l!M  1),  reunion 
(()-(  hairmau  l.'ilh,  r>0tli,  aSth,  and  (iOth,  and 
Anne  Bullock  Thornton,  reunion  chairman 
40th  and  lo-i  hairrnan  ■l.'itb,  .lOlh,  .'i3th  and 
60th,  and  i  urrent  treasurer,  ici)oiled.   Ihe 
class  dinner  in  North  Wavland  was  delicious 
and  provided  box  window  seats  to  hear  the 
Pops  Conierl  on  the  r.iiii-drenchetl  campus. 
Sunday  lun<  heon  at  Betty  Reid's  I'ouisset 
home,  familiar  lor  om  ainiual  luncheons, 
was  glamorized  for  the  60th. 

Commencement  Day  was  happily 
shower-liee.  a-lingle  with  emotion    Marshals 
Norma  Nelson.  Martha  Cogan.  .uid  Helen 
McCarthy  as  well  as  Betty  Reid.  ilass  agent, 
represented  ns  in  the  historic  Commence- 
ment proiession.  Personally,  the  seniors 


The  Old  Court 

Providence's  luxury  Bed  and  Breakfast 

For  reservations,  call  (401)  7.S1O002 

or  write 

144  Benefit  Street 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02903 


thrilled  me,  bright-eyed  and  vital  in  their 
onrush  to  tomorrow.  Ave  atque  vale! 

Class  members  in  .iiteiularue  included: 
Ruth  Woolf  Adelson,  Avis  Sugden  Beach, 
Hope  Gilbert  Borden.  Claudine  Walford 
Briggs.  Martha  Dickie  Cogan.  Alice  Hum- 
phrey Custer,  Caroline  Flanders.  Jean  Swan 
Green.  Louise  Harris,  Dorothy  Stafford 
Huss.  Doris  Johnson.  Doris  Fisher  King. 
Cecelia  Mahoney  Londergan.  Helen  M-E. 
McCarthy.  Norma  Mathewson  Nelson, 
Margaret  Phelan.  Winifred  Pine.  Elizabeth 
Fuller  Reid.  Elizabeth  Stillwell  Ripton, 
Marion  Brooks  Strauss,  Anne  Bullock 
Thornton,  and  Beulah  Todd 

Family  members  who  attended  were: 
Raymond  Beach,  Jeff  Boiden,  Clarke  Cus- 
ter, Bob  Huss,  Melvin  King,  and  Dr.  Anne 
Raleigh  McCarthv.— «<V,h  M-E.  McCarthy 

REUNION  REPORT:   I  wenty-thrce 
members  ol  the  men's  i  lass  of  1926  and 
fifteen  wives  ,nid  friends  had  the  kiikolf  of 
our  both  leiunon  at  the  boiiie  ol  .\nne  and 


Joe  Ress.  where  we  have  traditionally  gath- 
ered as  their  grateful  guests  for  many,  many 
reunions.  The  men  attended  the  Brown 
Bear  Buflct  while  the  "gals "  staved  with 
Anne  to  enjoy  her  home  hospitality  and  a 
delicious  bidfel.  Our  leased  van  returned 
the  men  to  the  Ress  home,  where  we  all  en- 
joyed the  singing  and  fun  of  the  "Brown 
Derbies." 

Although  several  bad  Mitended  to  at- 
tend the  ("ampus  Dance.  lain  and  continued 
Ress  joviality  kept  most  ol  I  hem  from  at- 
tempting to  trip  ibe  light  fantastic.  However, 
almost  all  were  "touretl "  around  the  campus 
under  a  big  lull  moon  and  enjoved  the  illu- 
minated I'niversilv  Hall  and  all  the  colorful 
lanterns. 

Saturd.iv  noon,  lollowing  our  class  pic- 
ture on  the  steps  ol  M.ixcv  Hall,  we  gatheied 
lor  otn  class  luiuheon  and  business  meeting 
at  the  be.iuliful  lillle  1926  Memorial  Park. 
Medilalion  and  memories  Idled  our  hearts 
.ind  minds  as  we  admired  the  latest  .section 


Former  Brown  photographer  George  Henderson  '38  came  out 
of  retirement  to  photograph  the  class  of  1926  at  its  60th. 
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added  to  our  pai  k  behind  Saylcs  Hall.  We  all 
agreed  again  witli  the  inscription  on  the 
bion/e  plaque:   "I  hey  were  the  happiest 
moments  ol  voulh's  Meeting  houis." 

De.m  of  Ireshnien  and  sophomores 
Bruce  Donovan   ri'l  and  his  charming  wife, 
Doris  Stearn  Donovan  '5'.l,  were  guests  of 
hono]  at  otu  dass  bancjuet  at  Kileen  Dar- 
ling's Restaurant  in  Seekonk,  Mass.  His  his- 
torical, informative,  and  amusing  talk  was 
well-received.  Afterwards,  we  ventured  out 
into  the  pouring  tain  and  wondered  about 
whether  "to  Pops  or  not  to  Pops. "  Seven  took 
the  afbrmative  but  soon  floated  back  to  their 
shelters. 

Under  a  clearing  sky  on  Sunday,  we 
spent  a  delightlul   "Hour  with  the  Presi- 
dent "  At  this  gathering  we  had  an  opportu- 
nitv  to  say  "Thank  you"  to  our  University  for 
all  that  they  do  to  make  our  leunions  such 
happy  occasions.  A  very  special  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  non-academic  folk  who  do  so 
much  to  help  in  planning  reunions,  making 
accommodations,  arrangements,  and  at- 
tending to  all  the  big  and  little  details.   The 
applause  of  appiDval  was  louder  than  the 
thunder  of  Friday  evening. 

Then  down  to  Swansea.  On  the  shore 
of  the  Bay,  we  had  "fun  in  the  sun"  at  the 
home  ol  Virginia  and  Godfrey  Goff.  It  was 
so  good  to  be  able  to  walk  around  and  enjoy 
the  out-of-doors  without  rain,  and  to  enjoy 
more  camaraderie  and  lemembering  when. 

A  dozen  of  us  walked  down  the  Hill  on 
Monday  behind  (jur  antique  1926  banner 
and  carrying  our  uniquely  inscribed  1926 
brown  and  white  golf  umbrellas,  now  serv- 
ing as  sunshades  in  the  style  ol  Mary  Pfjp- 
pins.   The  University's  50-Plus  luncheon  was 
the  concluding  session  for  this  sentimental 
Social  Security  set  at  its  6()th. 

Those  attending  were:  Ross  Andrew, 
H.  Cushman  Anthony,  Carl  F.  Bayer- 
schmidt,  Sydney  M.  Chisholm.  Edward  S. 
Coons,  Jr.,  Franklin  B.  Gelder,  Godfrey 
Goff,  A.L.  Goldman.  Jacob  Goodman,  Dan- 
iel D.  Grubbs.  Russell  Halliday.  Edward 
Hart.  Abraham  Hecht.  John  T.  Hunt. 
Domenico  A.  lonata.  Russell  P.  Jones. 
Horace  S.  Mazet.  J.  Winford  Nagle,  Jr.. 
Frank  J.  Ortolano.  Joseph  Ress.  William  M. 
Smira.  Phillip  A.  Smith,  and  Harold  M. 
Soars. 

Yes,  we  alieady  have  plans  lor  our 
65th! — H.C.  Anihuuy 

^A  /^  Alex  DiMartino  and  his  wife, 
^  VJ  Marv,  enjoyed  last  winter  at  their 
^^  %J  home  in  Naples,  Fla.,  and  welcome 
visits  from  classmates.  His  daughter,  Mia, 
and  his  granddaughtei  aie  year-iound  lesi- 
dents  of  Naples. 

Ted  Giddings,  I'ittslield,  Mass.,  was  in 
Providence  lor  the  meeting  of  class  olficeis 
and  met  with  manv  old  friends. 

Florence  Weinstein  Halpert,  Miaitii 
Beach,  Fla.,  "became  a  double  great-grand- 
mother on  Oct.  24.  1985.  Twin  sons,  Eli  and 
Micah,  were  tiorn  to  my  grandson,  Karl,  and 
his  wife,  which  means  that  my  son,  Stephen 
'55,  became  a  grandfather." 

Robert  Perkins,  Bristol,  R.I.,  is  the  new 
class  secretarv.  He  joins  oiliei  class  officers: 
Roger  Shattuck,  president;  Ted  Giddings, 


vice  president:  and  Lester  Shaal,  treasurer. 

Roger  Shattuck,  Provideme,  sends  the 
following  leminder:   "Remember,  only  three 
years  to  our  (50th  reunion.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  leceive  word  of  your  activities." 

Paul  Stannard  and  his  wife,  Edie,  have 
moved  to  their  retirement  home  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Paul  continues  to  be  very  active  in  com- 
munity al lairs. 

Lester  Shaal,  Warwick,  R.I.,  long-time 
class  treasurer,  received  a  new  hip  joint 
during  a  successful  May  5  operation.  He  is 
looking  lorward  to  relief  fiom  the  pain  that 
bothered  hiin  for  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Everet  Wood,  Bievard,  N.C.,  was  a 
representative  to  the  International  Kiwanis 
Club  convention  held  in  Houston  in  June. 
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Bill  Schofield,  Newton,  Mass.,  has 
signed  a  tontiact  with  Bianden 
Press  of  Biookline  lor  publication 
next  year  oi  his  new  book,  Frufrman — Firsl 
Bullies,  co-authored  with  historian  P.J.  Cari- 
sella,  of  Wakeheld,  Mass.  The  book.  Bill's 
twelfth,  reveals  little-known  fads  about  Ital- 
ian undersea  warfare  action  during  World 
War  II,  including  plans  and  prepaiations  for 
a  Christmas  Eve  attack  on  New  York  Harbor 
in  1 94:1 

REUNION  REPORT:  On  Friday  af- 
ternoon, membeis  of  the  comf)ined  Blown 
and  Pembroke  classes  of  I'-J'M  began  their 
55th  reunion  together.  Husbands  and  wives 
also  participated  in  a  "get  acquainted"  cock- 
tail party  in  the  South  Wayland  Lounge. 
After  the  Brown  Bear  Buffet  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's Dining  Room  of  the  Refectory,  we 
heard  Vice  President  for  Ltniversitv  Rela- 
tions Robert  A.  Reichley  describe  the  pres- 
ent plans  for  expanding  the  prograins  in 
computer  and  medical  sciences  and  the 
prospects  and  hopes  for  the  innnediate  lu- 
ture.  On  Saturday  at  noon  the  luncheon  and 
class  irieeting  was  held  in  the  Olney-Margo- 
lies  Field  House.  After  leports  fiom  the 
president,  and  from  the  treasurer  and  sec- 
retary on  the  present  financial  and  numeri- 
cal status  of  the  class,  we  heard  a  personal 
tribute  to  our  late  classmate,  Wescott 
"Wecky"  Moulton,  by  Larry  McGinn  and 
Dave  Zucconi  '55,  executive  diiector  of  the 
Blown  University  Sports  Foundation.  Dave 
then  spoke  about  the  foundations  aim  to 
create  an  endowment  that  would  provide 
income  for  sports  programs. 

The  featured  speaker  at  our  evening 
cocktail  and  dinner  party  in  tlie  lovelv  Crys- 
tal Room  in  Alumnae  Hall  was  Dean  of  the 
College  Harriet  Sheiidan.   I  he  llower  ar- 
rangements, gleaming  (  handeliers,  and  the 
gallery  ol  porti'aits  of  former  deans  were  all 
reminders  of  the  Pembioke  College  of  by- 
gone clays.  A  charming  young  man  provided 
accordion  music,  playing  favorites  upon 
request.  Dean  Sheridan,  with  the  help  of 
information  Iroitt  the  Liher  liiimensis  of  \9'^  1 
(Bruti  Mael  had  disappeared),  was  able  to 
compare  the  attitudes  of  the  piesent-day 
students  with  those  of  our  geneiation.  She 
found  striking  differences,  but  also  similari- 
ties. Her  humorous  treatment  of  these  com- 
parisons was  the  highlight  of  our  leunion 
program. 

On  Sunday,  a  trip  down  Narragansett 


Bay  to  Newport  on  the  Bav  Queen  was  very 
relaxing.  It  allowed  us  to  enjoy  some  sun- 
shine after  the  peiiods  of  rain,  as  well  as  the 
companionship  of  our  fellow  Brunonians. 
We  were  able  to  converse  in  a  leisurely  way 
with  old  friends  and  to  make  new  ones.  Two 
classmates  came  fiom  the  West  Coast  for  this 
reunion:  Francis  Gurll.  from  California, 
and  Myrtle  Ryder  Snyder,  from  Oregon. 

The  Connnencement  procession  and 
50-Plus  Luncheon  capped  a  delightful 
weekend  of  reviving  memories  and  recog- 
nizing old  friends  by  the  expression  in  their 
eyes,  their  smile,  or  their  way  of  talking.  The 
mixed  emotions  during  the  walk  down  to  the 
Meeting  House  to  the  cheers  and  applause 
must  be  experienced.  It  is  indescribable.  The 
class  of  1986  had  an  unusual  look  and  an 
unexpected  way  of  dealing  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  occasion. 

Many  thanks  are  due  and  offered  to  the 
classmates  who  worked  to  make  this  55lh 
reunion  a  great  success,  as  well  as  a  charm- 
ing and  enjoyable  one.  So  hats  off  to  Bob 
Cronan,  Connie  Dowd.  Joe  Buonanno, 
Eleanor  Retallick,  Eugene  Gerry.  Rose 
Roitman,  Retta  Chase  Thatcher,  and  Clint 
Williams.  — Jaiiu's  W.  Hiiulley  and  He.sler 
Haslings 

O  C\  REUNION  REPORT:  Pembroke's 
/^    ^  class  of   19:V2  met  on  Mav  24  in 
\_>/  ^^  Woollev  Dining  Room.   I  he  fol- 
lowing attended:  Dorothy  Budlong.  Helen 
Moffitt  De  Jong,  Dorothy  Montonero  Del 
Sesto,  Mary  Lou  Hall  Gleason  and  Ken. 
Katherine  Burt  Jackson  and  Fied,  Mary 
Lally  Murphy  and  Btendon,  Selma  Smira 
Newman,  Katherine  Perkins,  Edith  Berger 
Sinel,  and  Hope  Williams. 

Edith  Sinel,  class  agent  for  the  Brown 
Fund,  announced  that  there  are  ninety-sev- 
en members  of  the  class.  Seventy-one  of 
these  are  solicited,  and  forty-two  are  donors. 
This  is  59  percent  of  the  class,  and  we  are 
hoping  for  a  60-peicent  participation,  at 
least.  Helen  De  Jong,  bequests  chairman, 
announced  a  $200  l>equest  in  memory  of 
Rowena  Bellows  Ferguson  and  a  $2,500 
bequest  from  another  cla.ssmate. 

In  1972,  it  was  voted  to  establish  the 
Pembioke  Class  of  1932  Book  Fund  in  hon- 
or of  Eva  A.  Moore.  The  interest  on  the 
fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  special  collections 
at  the  |ohn  Hav  I.ibiary.   I  he  principal  on 
this  fund  is  now  $!i,41ti,  and  it  is  hoped  it 
will  be  built  up  by  class  contributions  to 
$5,000. 

I  he  .Association  of  Class  Officers  is 
planning  a  two-year  project  lor  some  reno- 
vation work  in  Maddock  .\lumni  Center.  It 
was  voted  to  take  $240  from  the  class  treas- 
ury to  meet  our  obligation  toward  this 
project. 

Plans  for  our  55th  leunmn  ui   1987 
were  discussed.  Katherine  Burt  Jackson  is 
reunion  chairman. — Sflma  Smira  Newmatt 

^\  ^^  Ezekiel  Limmer.  Silver  Spring. 
'^    '^  Md..  retiied  several  years  ago  as 

S^  xj  chief  ol  the  rates  section  of  the 
Civil  .\eionautiis  Board.  He  now  spends 
winters  in  Florida  with  his  wile. 
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ME.  Davis  Caldwell,  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio,  rccfi\ccl  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping from  Roger  D.  Elton  '33 
regarding  the  golhng  prowess  of  John  Pottle 
'36,  and  shared  his  thoughts  and  the  clip- 
ping with  US.  He  writes:   'At  70  years  of  age 
[John]  would  have  no  trouble  making  the 
Brown  varsity  golf  team.  I  find  it  discourag- 
ing that  John  can  put  together  a  69  and  a  70 
to  win  the  North  Carolina  Senior  golf  title 
while  I  struggle  to  break  100.  Nothing  short 
of  remarkable  " 

REUNION  REPORT:   fhe  class  of 
1934  celebrated  its  .5',2nd  reunion  with  a 
dinner  held  at  the  Agawam  Hunt  Countrv 
Club  in  East  Providence  on  May  23.   I  he 
joint  reunion  of  alui7inae  and  alunnii  ol  the 
class  was  well-attendetl  with  thirty-nine 
members  and  guests  participating. 

Following  a  fnie  dinner,  a  shoit  class 
meeting  was  held.  It  was  opened  In  Ray- 
mond Chace.  alumni  vice  piesideiu,  who 
turned  the  microphone  ovei  to  Dan  Earle, 
leunion  chaiiman.  Dan  weliomed  all  mem- 
bers and  guests  and  complimented  them  on 
a  hne  off-vcar  turnout.  Following  a  short 
business  meeting  and  a  moment  ol  silence 
for  departed  classmates,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  for  some  after-diinicr  conviviality 
and  stor\  telling. 

.Miumi.ie  ollicers  of  '34  aie:  Elizabeth 
Brennan  McCaffrey,  piesident;  Edith  Jan- 
sen  Hatch.  \i(e  president;  Kathleen  McKay, 
secietan;  Francoise  Courlois.  tieasniei: 
and  Lillian  Salmin  Janas,  letnnon  iban- 
man.  .\limnn  olhiers  are:  Murray  Caito. 
president;  Raymond  Chace,  \ue  picMdcnt; 
Henry  Malkowski,  secielarN;  Norman  Hal- 
pin,  treasurer;  and  Daniel  Earle,  reunion 
chairman. 

Attending  the  (bmier  weie  ahnnn.ie 
and  guests:  Lillian  Salmin  Janas.  Elizabeth 
Ingram  Horton  .ind  Ch.ules.  Mary  McKay, 
Kathleen  McKay.  Eleanor  Ide  Lamon  and 
F'dith  W.ilker.  Nina  Loparto  Fortin.  Mary 
Quirk  Hoffman.  Elizabeth  Whitaker  Hall 
and  (iilbert,  Janet  Fain  Waldman  .ind  Car- 
lyn  Summer,  Elizabeth  Brennan  McCaffrey 
and  Charles,  and  Rosalind  Wallace  Green 
and  Albert.  .AUnnm  .md  gueMs   Daniel  Earle 
and  Marian.  Harrie  Davenport.  Raymond 
Chace  and  .Mice,  Donald  Midwood  ,uid 
Margaret,  Marshall  Allen  and  Ncirm.i. 
Henry  Malkowski  and  Stella,  Norman  Hal- 
pin  and  Doris,  Jerry  Herman  and  Ros.  Wil- 
liam Brines,  Edward  Noorigian  .md  Roxie. 
Herb  Phillips  and  Mope,  and  John  Englund 
and  Jesse. — Hetn^  Mulkowsh 

^^    ^  The  class  extends  svmpathv  to 
■^  r\  Virginia  Kempton  Connor,  F'.ast 
\J  sj  Piovidence,  R.I.,  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Delbert. 

Harriet  Streeter  Tuttle  married  the 
Rev.  Kenneth  V.  Gray  of  South  Paris, 
Maine.  She  has  been  ordained  into  the  min- 
istry and  assists  in  the  visitation  piogum, 
and  sometimes  preaches  at  the  South  Paris 
First  Congiegational  Church.  "Mv  husband's 
son  and  daughter  and  mv  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  and  our  fourteen  grand- 
children are  all  enthusiastic  about  our  mar- 
riage," she  writes. 
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^\    /~*  Regina  Driscoll,  Hartford,  Comi.. 
■^  ir\  began  a  third  caieer  in  1985.  She 
\^  V^  leaches  human  relations  courses  at 
a  Catholic  college  and  seminary  to  men 
studying  for  the  priesthood  as  a  second  vo- 
cation. 

Joyce  Harmon  moved  to  Havasu.  Ariz,, 
a  planned  conmiumt\  in  the  desert.  She 
became  involved  in  the  town's  incorporation 
and  was  elected  to  the  first  citv  council.  She 
is  now  vice  mavor. 

Barbara  Chase  Little,  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  has  been  to  .Alaska  five  times  and  last 
winter  rode  on  a  dogsled.  She  plans  to  le- 
turn  next  winter. 

John  Pottle,  l.inville,  N.C.,  won  the 
North  (^aiolina  Senior  (ioll  Championship 
at  the  Charlotte  Co(nitr\  (Mub  in  M.iv.    liecl 
lor  the  lead  at  the  end  ol  the  tirst  lound  of 
plav  at  69,  John  followed  up  with  a  one-un- 
der-par  70.  which  iiu  luded  loin  birdies  on 
the  first  eight  holes  lor  a  Iront-nine  total  ol 
32. 

REUNION  REPORT:  I  he  Ann  and  Al 
Show  is  historv.   The  cuitain  has  been  rung 
down.  Cuilain  tails  taken.  l)ou<iuets  pre- 
sented.  I  he  house  lights  are  dark.   The  ban- 
ners are  gone,  the  stage  is  silent.  Kul  the 
memoiv  lingers  on  of  an  exciting  and  satis- 
fying ."lOth  leunion.  Kvervone  who  attended, 
and  a  list  lollows,  leialis  his  or  her  own 
highlights.  Norm  Wakeman  recalls  it  this 
way: 

When  Cissie  and  I  .irrived  in  liont  ol 
leunion  headi|uarters  on  .\la\  23,  there 
stood  co-chairman  Al  Owens  i  unning  things 
skilllulK,  low  key,  with  his  usual  impel  tin  b- 
abilily.  t)ther  familiar  faces  popped  out  o( 
the  ciowd  waiting  for  room  assignments  and 
inlonnation  packets,  and  we  felt  at  home 
immediately. 

Dormitories  were  furnished  in  Spartan 
fashion,  stirring  up  memories  of  under- 
graduate days.  HardK  the  Waldorf,  but  the 
rooms  were  clean,  equipped  with  the  most 
essential  of  the  essentials,  and  most  impor- 
tant. Icxaled  in  the  middle  of  things. 

.•\  crackling  late  afternoon  thunder- 
storm slowed  early  attendance  at  our  Hope 
Club  cocktail  party,  but  after  a  break  in  the 
storm,  the  crowd  l)uilt  up  and  the  pailv  took 
oil.  Cilass  President  Cordon  Cadwgan  had  a 
handshake  and  warm  welcoming  comment 
for  everyone.  It  was  a  lively  affair  with  old 
friendships  renewed  and  much  laiih-iip 
chatter  in  an  elegant  setting. 

Next  came  the  first  of  several  good 
meals  at  .Sharpe  Refectory.  A  seemingly 
never-ending  line  of  afumni  streamed  past 
counters  loaded  with  a  variety  of  foofi  rival- 
ing the  fare  in  good  downtown  restauiants. 

.\  full  moon  helped  complete  the  lovely 
setting  of  the  Campus  Dance.  After  walking 
through  wet  grass  to  the  dance  Hoor,  we 
relived  more  old  memories  as  we  mixed  with 
generations  of  Brown  people  and  danced  to 
"our  music. "  .\  few  hundred  years  away,  on 
Lincoln  Field.  Brown's  youngest  generation 
was  dancing  in  a  more  energetic  and  freer 
style  to  more  strenuous  music  and  a  differ- 
ent beat;  each  person  doing  his  or  her  own 
thing,  and  adding  to  the  pageantry  of  this 
colorfuf  and  sentimentai  event.  We  went  to 
bed  long  befoie  the  dance  ended  at  2  a. in,. 


but  we  soon  discovered  that  the  ability  to 
sleep  through  almost  any  noise  is  another 
quality  manv  of  us  have  lost. 

Saturday  morning  we  took  in  Jonathan 
Kapstein's  '61  presentation  on  South  Africa. 
It  was  a  good  choice.  We  thought  he  had 
much  of  the  wit  and  speaking  ability  of  his 
dad  (the  late  Prof.  I.J.  Kapstein  '26).  Next 
there  was  a  talkative,  old-friends-get-to- 
gether brunch  at  the  Wannamoisett  Country 
CMub,  where  time  passed  quickly  and  we 
learned  the  class  of  '36  had  contributed 
more  than  $270,000  to  Brown  as  a  reunion 
gift,  \n  impressive  6.5  percent  of  the  class 
members  contributed.  While  we  weie  en- 
joying our  brunch  at  the  Wannamoisett,  our 
counterparts — the  Pembrokers  of  1936,  fifty 
women  strong — were  having  their  luncheon 
at  the  Faculty  Club.  .Mthough  we  are  a 
merged  class,  the  women  insisted  on  having 
their  luncheon  for  "women  onfy,"  Cood 
food,  lots  ol  reminiscing,  a  little  business, 
and  loads  of  plain  talk  were  the  fare  of  the 
afternoon.  From  Wannamoisett,  Cissie  and  I 
hurried  back  to  Sayles  Hall  to  hear  veteran 
L  PI  reporter  Helen   I  homas.  Before  an 
overffow  aiufience,  she  told  a  string  of  won- 
derfully funny  anecdotes  about  Presidents 
she  has  inter\  iewed  during  years  of  covering 
the  Wfiite  House.  She  also  made  it  quite 
clear  which  of  the  current  President's  poli- 
cies she  liked  and  which  she  didn't.  More 
rain  .Saturd.iy  night,  and  an  excellent  dinner 
at  the  lurks  Head  (ilub  in  downtown  Prov- 
idence— healthy  cuts  of  good  beef  and  deli- 
cious scrod.  which  1  overheard  the  wife  of 
one  Midwest  alumnus  say  she  wished  could 
be  duplicated  back  home.  President  Swearer 
congratulated  the  class  on  its  contribution 
record,  and  Wes  Haines  provided  a  beauti- 
ful and  meaningful  blessing. 

The  return  trip  to  campus  was  made  in 
a  school  bus  packed  full  of  '3()ers  and  driven 
by  a  white-haired,  elegantly  coilfecf  lady.  She 
maneuvered  the  ungainly  vehicle  thiough 
rain  and  darkness  alcjng  nariow  streets 
where  too  many  cars  were  parked  where 
thev  shouldn't  have  been  parked.  With  con- 
siderable aplomb,  she  squeaked  the  big  bus 
through  spaces  and  aiound  corners  I  didn't 
think  mv  Chevy  could  negotiate.  She  re- 
ceived loud  applause  when  we  reached 
Macldock  Center.  The  Pops  Concert,  which 
followed,  was  presented  before  a  sea  of 
umbiellas  covering  a  rather  sparse  and 
somewhat  bedraggled  audience.  Cissie  and  1 
braved  the  weather  for  only  an  hour  under 
our  umbrella,  but  many  hardy  srjuls  stayed 
the  course  to  hear  memorable  music  from 
the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  soloist  Maureen  McGovern. 

Sunday  morning,  Howard  Swearer  was 
his  usual  remarkable  self  during  an  informal 
"Hour  with  the  President "  on  Lincoln  Field. 
He  gave  a  concise  and  interesting  review  of 
the  clirecticjii  of  the  University  and  handled 
questions  on  subjects  as  varied  as  campus 
morals  and  what  more  alumni  can  do  for 
Brcjwn.  His  frank  comments  on  the  morals 
issue  effectively  deflated  sensational  press 
reports  of  recent  weeks.  On  what  more 
alumni  can  do  for  Brown,  he  said  with  a  grin 
I  hope  someone  caught  on  camera,  "Well, 
you  can  always  tithe."  Sunday  afternoon  we 


relaxed  at  another  enjoyable  affair  at  Jerry 
Dunn's  home.  Back  on  campus  in  late  after- 
noon, we  found  that  a  men's  a  cappella 
choir,  the  Brown  Derbies,  had  taken  over 
President  Swearer's  spot  on  Lincoln  Field. 
Their  harmonies  were  smooth  and  pleasant. 
A  perfect  way  to  end  the  afternoon. 

On  Monday  during  Commencement, 
the  grand  finale,  I  Icit  proud  and  fortunate 
to  be  part  of  the  Brown  tamilv.   Fhe  proces- 
sion moved  impressiveU  down  the  Hill  led 
by  our  classmate  Gordon  Cadwgan.  chief 
marshal.  1  was  ania/ed  to  realize  (this  was  my 
first  Commencement  in  fifty  years)  that 
every  group  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
and  cheer  for  every  other  group.  We  saw  the 
president,  the  faculty,  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration pass  by;  then  they  moved  to  the 
sidelines,  spectator  status,  and  watched  us. 
We  saw  the  one  marching  member  of  the 
class  of  1916  and  adnurcd  his  vigorous  and 
determined  strides  down  the  Hill.  We  saw 
the  class  of  1986  pass,  more  than  1,000  of 
them.  We  looked  at  row  after  row  of  the 
smiling,  good-looking  fates  of  this  year's 
graduates.  1  knew  that  Brown  was  on  the 
right  path,  that  it  is  an  inuisual  institution, 
doing  a  good  job  of  educating  generation 
after  generation  to  help  m.tke  the  world 
more  civilized  and  to  help  give  moie  and 
more  of  the  underprivileged  a  chance  for 
better  lives. 

Blown  today,  old  and  well-pieserved, 
has  a  distinguished  landmark  look  and  a 
modern  educational  progiam  that  is  equally 
distinguished. 

We  had  a  great  weekend. — Norm  Wakc- 
inaii 

The  following  members  ol  the  class 
attended  the  50th:  Esther  Kuldin  Adier, 
George  H.  Ames,  Hope  Richardson  An- 
derson, Norman  Appleyard,  Ml),  John 
Armstrong,  Ethel  Loveless  Atkinson.  David 
Balfour.  Walter  Barney,  Annette  Aaronian 
Baronian,  Theodore  Bedrick,  Martha  Wicks 
Bellisle,  Charlotte  Morse  Benson.  Pauline 
Mellor  Berger,  Muriel  Johnson  Berry, 
Shirley  Battey  Bitterlich,  Evelyn  Smith 
Black,  Samuel  Bojar.  Alice  Van  Hoesen 
Booth,  C.  Warren  Bubier.  Ruth  Curtis 
Buckner.  George  E.  Burke,  Gordon 
Cadwgan.  Helen  Johns  Carroll,  Walter 
Chucnin,  Warren  Daum,  Charles  David. 
Jane  Brownlow  Davis,  Jack  Despres,  Regi- 
na  Driscoll,  Jerry  Dunn,  H.  Gerard  Everall. 
David  Field,  Marjorie  Denzer  Flesch,  John 
J.  Gallagher,  Robert  Gannon.  Edith  Fried- 
man Garfunkel,  Caroline  Gengenback, 
William  George.  Clarence  Gifford,  Jr.. 
Grace  Glynn,  Marion  Hall  Goff.  Zelda 
IFisher  Course,  Geoffrey  Graham,  Walter 
IGray,  Conrad  Green.  Wanda  Ilkewicz  Gro- 
linada,  Paul  Hagan,  Wesley  Haines,  John 
IHanson.  Marjorie  Hargreaves,  Clarence 
'  Hawkes,  John  Healy,  Evelyn  Seder  Heller, 
Paul  Holt.  Lois  Ibell.  Clinton  Johnson. 
Robert  Kenyon.  James  Krause.  Ruth  Levy, 
Barbara  Chase  Little.  Irving  Lowell.  James 
Maiden.  George  Manley.  Moe  Price  Margo- 
lies.  Ml).  Edith  Hall  Meier,  William 
Margeson,  Dorris  Marcus  Mandelsohn. 
Clara  Denham  Millett,  Beatrice  Minkins, 
John  Morrison,  Jr..  Harry  Mo.ses,  Helen 
Hartigan  Mullen,  James  Mullen,  Louis 


During  a  break  on  Sunday  morning,  Lou  Novak,  of  Hollywood,  Fla., 
had  some  fun  with  a  Brown  Band  member^  drums. 


Novak,  Joseph  OIney.  Jr..  Richard  OIney, 
John  O'Reilly,  Alfred  Owens,  C.  Louise 
O'Brien  Owens.  Richard  Pearce,  Virginia 
Taylor  Pearson.  Barbara  Fi.sher  Pratt. 
Richard  Rieser.  Karl  Righter.  Laura  Lutz 
Robb,  Alice  Roe.  David  Scott.  Winston 
Sharp,  Al  Shepherd,  Howard  Silverman. 
Ruth  Tennenbaum  Silverman,  Alvin  .Sizer, 
Joseph  Small.  David  Steward,  Jr..  Marie 
Galligan  Stoddard.  Richard  Sweet,  Jr.. 
Douglass  Taber.  Theodore  Tannenwald. 
Julia  Wat.son  Tourgee.  Jane  Herr  Towie, 
Norman  Wakeman,  Margaret  Walker.  Dor- 
othy Baron  Weller.  Jeannette  Mclntyre 
Wells,  Issac  Whyte,  Jr.,  Ernest  Wilks  (In  Ins 
wile,  l.ois).  Louis  Willemin,  Jr.,  Irving  Wil- 
liams, Buenos  'Voung,  Frank  Ziobrowski, 


and  Hrad  Zolmian. 

riiiee  classmates  who  had  planned  to 
be  at  the  reunion  did  not  make  it.  Earl 
Fleisig  was  on  a  business  trip  in  C:anada. 
Jack  Flower  was  late  in  lelurning  from  Flo- 
nd.i.  ,ui(l  Sal  Virgadamo  was  in  the  hospital. 
Inn  is  al  home  now.  We  missed  them. 


\J  U  deuce. 


I  James  N.  Byers  sold  his  company, 
ililin  Corporation,  of  Provi- 
but  plans  to  keep  busy  in 
lelirement.  In  addition  to  personnel  con- 
sulliiig,  he  will  conlinne  as  picsident  of 
Hospice  of  Rhode  Island  and  as  a  staff 
member  for  the  Kpiscopal  bishop  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Grace  Harris  Knox  ami  her  husband. 
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Chester,  visited  her  daughter  in  Scotland 
and  then  went  on  to  Gothenberg,  Sweden. 
Chester  is  the  author  of  Echoes  from  Beyond. 
They  live  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  September  1984  class  newsletter 
reported  that  Robert  M.  Thomas  had  been 
awarded  a  special  patch  by  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  in  August  of  that  year  for 
climbing  all  sixty-four  4,000-foot  peaks  in 
New  England.  The  May  1986  newsletter 
reveals  Bob's  new  goal — to  set  foot  in  each  of 
the  fifty  states.  "Last  winter,"  the  newsletter 
reports,  "Bob  and  Jean  were  in  Hawaii  for 
ten  days  adding  one  more  state  lo  his  record. 
He  only  has  four  to  go!  Montana,  Minneso- 
ta, North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  We'll 
let  you  know." 

William  Wolfe.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  of  retail  sales 
at  Hainikon  Watch  Company  of  Lancaster. 
He  will  be  responsible  lor  promotion  and 
sales  of  watches  in  all  retail  diaimcls  ol  dis- 
tribution. He  joined  Hanulton  in  1958  as 
director  of  international  m.ukcting  and  was 
promoted  in  1966  to  president  ol  Hamilton 
International,  S.A.,  Bienne,  Switzerland.  In 
his  most  re<ent  position,  he  served  as  direc- 
tor of  national  accounts.  An  avid  tennis 
player,  he  is  married  with  one  daughter  and 
one  grandson. 

(^  /'"Y  William  Bacon.  I'iikUiuc  Island. 
>^  VJ  K  1  .  writes  ili.ii  he  "feels  verv 
%J  \J  iuikv  lo  be  lieallhv.  happv.  and 
busy  doing  something  I  enjoy.  .'\  few  glasses 
of  our  dry  red  wine  a  day  does  wonders." 
Bill  is  president  and  treasurer  of  Prudence 
Island  Vincvards. 

Bill  Broadbent  is  enjoying  his  sixth 
year  of  reliremenl.  He  and  his  wife,  Joan, 
divide  their  lime  between  Orange,  Conn., 
and  Cape  ("od.  Mass. 

H.G.  Bushell  is  "happily  retired  and 
busier  than  ever  before  with  home  projects 
and  church  work."  He  lives  in  Cheshire. 
Conn. 

Frank  P.  Comstock.  Moore,  S.C.,  re- 
tired in  June.  He  plans  to  continue  to  live  in 
South  Caiolina,  "playing  a  lot  ol  golf  and 
traveling  .is  much  as  possible." 

Edward  J.  Deignan  retiniied  to  Delray 
Beach.  Ha.,  last  March. 

Richard  S.  Gates  has  a  new  address: 
136  Old  Farm  Rd.,  Newton  Centre,  Ma.ss. 
021.^)9. 

Norman  L.  Guy,  Vero  Beach,  Fla.,  at- 
tended his  Hope  High  School  (Providence) 
50th  reumoii  last  September  in  Wakefield, 
R.I.,  and  saw  Hope  High  and  Brown  class- 
males  George  Truman  and  Ralph  Semo- 
noff 

Everett  C.  Hurdis  retired  from  full- 
time  teaching  as  associate  prcjfessor  of 
chemistry  at  Texas  Woman's  University  in 
Denton.  He  will  continue  to  teach  part-time 
at  the  imiversilv 

Robert  D.  O'Brien  is  enjoying  t|uiet 
retiiement  in  Quonochontaug,  R.L 

George  L.  Playe  writes  that  "as  of  Jan. 
I,  1  am  a  professor  emeritus  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  after  a  forty-year  career.  I 
plan  to  live  six  or  seven  months  at  Lake 
Pawluckaway,  N.H.,  and  spend  iwo  lo  three 
50     months  near  the  University  ol  Chicago. 


Classmates  are  welcome  at  our  beautiful 
New  Hampshire  lake.  Lm  the  only  Playe  in 
the  Manchester  and  Portsmouth  phone  di- 
rectories." 

Robert  H.  Wyatt  is  "retired  and  loving 
it"  in  Riverside,  Conn. 

Dudley  A.  Zinke,  Palo  Alto.  Calif., 
writes:  "Though  I  am  a  grandfather  five 
times  over.  I  still  enjov  skiing  in  the  Rockies 
and  Sierra  Nevada  and  practicing  law  in  San 
Francisco." 

A     "I     Emile  A.  Gros,  Stamford,  Conn., 
/I      I     wi  lies:  'I  think  the  BAM  gets  bet- 

-1.   JL   ter  and  more  meaningful  with 
each  issue.  It  was  heartwarming  when  my 
wife  volunleered,  "It  is  always  such  a  beauti- 
ful magazine."  ""  Kinile  had  been  working  on 
ovenoming  the  disabling  ellects  of  a  stroke, 
when  he  suffered  a  mild  heart  attack  last 
March. 

REUNION  REPORT:  Besides  partici- 
[)aling  with  the  men  ol  "11  in  all  planned 
reunion  activities,  the  women  ol  '41  also  had 
their  own  Pembroke  liiiii  lieon  on  May  24  at 
the  V'erney-Woolley  Dining  Hall  lo  celebrate 
iheir  45lh  reunion.  About  twenty  classmates 
were  present. 

Along  with  reminiscing  over  the  many 
picHires  ol  our  veais  at  Pembroke  brought 
by  Claire  Beaulac  Leeds  (they  have  now 
been  donated  lo  the  Blown  .Archives),  the 
high  point  ol  the  day  was  meeting  and  talk- 
ing with  our  s(  holarship  reiipienl  this  year. 
Cynthia  Rigby  'Hli.  the  first  lem.ile  president 
ol  the  Brown  Christian  Fellowship.  She  has 
been  accepted  into  Princeton   Iheological 
School  lor  graduate  study,   llie  (lass  ol  '4  I  is 
in  agreement  that  all  (onlributors  lo  our 
.Scholarship    11  Fund,  established  at  our 
25lh  reunion  in  19t)(i.  may  leel  well-reward- 
ed with  one  such  as  Cynthia  as  representa- 
tive of  our  .scholarship  recipients.  Those 
present  were  so  favorably  impressed  that 
they  voletl  lo  send  an  additional  gill  ol  $300 
to  the  scholarshi|)  fund  from  the  class. 

Officers  of  the  Class  of  "41  Women, 
elected  lo  serve  for  the  next  five  years,  are: 
Grace  Hundt  Viall.  piesideni;  Frances 
Tomp.son  Rutter.  \i(e  president:  Barbara 
Cranston  Rice,  sei  letarv:  Celeste  Griffin, 
tieasiiiei :  and  Nancy  Maher  Galligan,  re- 
union chairman. 

Those  in  attend. uuc  were:  Sophie 
Schaffer  Blislein  .iiul  I  Iniei.  Elizabeth 
Byrne  Bransfield.  Shirley  Hanson  Carter. 
Mildred  Robinson  Field,  Frances  Con- 
stance Gajdowski.  Electra  Fogliano  Gal- 
lagher. Nancy  F.  Maher  Galligan  and 
Charles.  Bemice  Markoff  Course  and  Sam- 
uel. Celeste  F.  Griffin.  Ruth  W.  Harris. 
Eleanor  Feldman  Horvitz.  Claire  Beaulac 
Leeds.  Janet  Ervin  Lingard.  Bette  Brayton 
Miller.  Natalie  Rouslin  Miller  .mil  |a<k. 
Sylvia  Rose  Pitnof  and  Russell,  Barbara 
Cranston  Rice  and  Bill,  Helene  Moscicki 
Trifan  and  I).    Irilan,  Grace  Hundt  Viall 
and  C;harles,  and  Ruth  Harris  Wolf  and  \V. 
Irving. — (irace  Hundt  Viall 

REUNION  REPORT:  How  was  il? 
CREA  I !  About  120  Brown  men  and  wom- 
en, spouses,  and  children  participated  in  the 
weekend  events.  The  class  picture  taken 
Saturday  afternoon  includes  a  representa- 


tive sample.  Immediately  following  the  pic- 
ture-taking session,  the  men  held  a  class 
meeting  at  yvhich  time  treasurer  Eliot  Rice 
reported  a  class  bank  balance  of  $2,649.31. 
The  class  by-laws  were  amended  to  integrate 
the  class  officially  into  the  Associated  Alum- 
ni of  Brown  for  tax  and  liability  purposes. 
The  men's  class  officers  were  re-elected  for  a 
new  five-year  term  expiring  at  the  class 
meeting  at  the  50ih  reunion:  Walter  V.F. 
Jusczyk,  president;  Clifton  S.  Gustafson, 
vice  president;  H.  Eliot  Rice,  treasurer;  and 
Earl  W.  Harrington,  Jr.,  secretary.  Roland 
E.  Hopps  was  appointed  reunion  chairman 
for  the  50ih  reunion  in  recognition  of  the 
fine  job  he  did  lor  the  45th.   Lhe  necrology 
included  seventeen  men  deceased  since 
April  1981.  There  are  noyv  320  men  and  1 10 
women  classmates  listed  in  the  Class  of  1941 
Directory  lurnished  to  each  member  in  Jan- 
uary. 

The  coiiviviality  of  the  leunion  group 
was  apparent  during  each  of  the  events.  Old 
friendshi])s  were  renewed  and  reinforced; 
new  Iriendships  were  established.  It  is 
ama/ing  that  we  all  reathed  this  45th  reun- 
ion niilesione  by  various  routes,  in  varied 
physiial  condition  an<l  economit  status,  but 
with  a  conmion  bond  and  deep  respect  for 
one  anothei.   Tlii'  bus  ride  Irom  Providence 
to  Newport  provided  further  o|)porliiiiilies 
for  so(  iaii/ing.  enhancing  the  (<i<  klail  parties 
and  dinners  together. 

The  Campus  Dance  was  wonderlul. 
The  weather  was  perled.  the  moon  was  full, 
and  the  or<  lieslta  excellent.  Outer  campus 
had  our  kind  of  music,  circa  1930-1941, 
whereas  lower  campus  had  today's  music, 
eleclionic  and  loud.  If  you  preferred  not  to 
<lance,  vou  could  be  amply  entertained  just 
by  wat(hing  the  others  at  both  Uxations. 

Saturday  was  for  the  ruggetl  diehards 
who  regularly  attend  outdoor  games  or 
events  regardless  ol  the  w<allier.  .Some  of  us 
sat  in  the  rain  while  thoroughly  enjoying 
Maureen  McGovern  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Philharmonic  at  the  Pops  Concert,  especially 
the  "1812  Overture, ""  punctuated  by  the 
cannonade  and  belTringing.   The  ( annons 
were  supplied  by  Newport  artillerymen. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  and  lour  of  the 
mansions   The  Breakers  and  Roseclill  were 
provided  by  classmate  Earle  F.  Cohen  and 
his  wife.  Renee.  AIm)ui  ninety  of  us  partook 
of  the  Cohens"  wonderful  hospitality  at  the 
Viking  Tlotel  in  Newport    The  brum  h  and 
the  hotel  servi<es  were  under  the  very  able 
direction  of  |av  Shartenberg.  son  of  John 
and  Polly   Earle  and  Renee  could  not  be  with 
us  since  their  son  was  being  married  in  Bos- 
ton that  day.  We  add  our  congratulations  to 
our  sincere  thanks  to  them. 

Commencement  on  Monday  was  a 
thrilling  experience.  The  graduating  seniors 
were  happy  and  demonstrably  appreciative 
of  the  alumni,  faculty,  administration,  and 
Corporation.  A  sizable  1941  contingent 
marched  in  the  (Commencement  procession 
down  College  Hill  to  the  Baptist  Meeting 
House. 

We  missed  those  classmates  who 
couldn't  be  with  us  due  to  distance,  finances. 
t)usiness,  health,  or  whatever.  A  letter  was 
received  from  Emile  LeGros,  who  was 


grounded  by  a  mild  heart  attack  in  March. 
He  wrote,  "I  wish  those  attending  much 
happiness  and  joy  being  with  friends  again, " 
and  went  on  to  reminisce  about  Perry  Rust 
Spindler.  his  roommate  and  fraternity 
brotlier  who  died  Feb.  (i.  1941.  of  a  brain 
tumor.  Perry  told  Emile  in  his  senior  year,  "I 
know  how  serious  this  is,  and  I'm  doing  my 
best  to  stay  alive.  1  just  hope  I  can  last  until 
June  because  of  my  love  for  Brown  and 
friends  here  so  I  can  tnarch  down  the  Hill 
with  all  of  you  to  graduation. "  How  fortu- 
nate we  survivors  are.  Let's  all  march  on  our 
50th. 

Those  attending  leunion  activities 
were:  Charles  H.  Bechtold  and  Sally,  Daniel 
J.  Blacklow  and  Charlotte,  Paul  A.  Black- 
more  and  Elodie,  Samuel  Block  and  7  hel- 
ma,  Marvin  E.  Boisseau  and  Willa,  William 
P.  Buffum,  Jr..  Earle  F.  Cohen  and  Renee. 
John  B.  Crosby  and  Caiol,  Earle  B.  Dane 
and  Flip.  Ross  D.  Davis.  Robert  J.  Doherty 
and  Marion,  R.  Sherwin  Drury  and  Doris, 
Louis  J.  Duesing  and  Marie,  Frank  G.  Feld- 
man  and  Adele,  Robert  E.  Gosselin  and 
Patricia,  Robert  W.  Griffin  and  Martha. 
Harold  Greenwald,  Jr..  Clifford  Gustafson 
and  Fleanor.  Earl  W.  Harrington,  Jr..  and 
Louise.  Richard  T.  Hauck  and  .Arlene, 
Philip  B.  Hawkes  and  |anel.  Arthur  A. 
Helgerson,  Victor  J.  Hillery,  Arthur  I. 
Holleb,  M.D.,  and  C:arolvn.  Roland  Hopps 
and  Marilyn.  Frederick  H.  Jackson.  Walter 
F.  Jusczyk  and  Eleanor.  Sidney  Kramer  and 
Dorothy.  John  E.  Liebmann  and  Ellin,  Rob- 
ert E.  Lowe  and  Shirke.  George  McTam- 
many  and  Agnes,  William  Minton.  Harold 
B.  Nash  and  Clare.  William  A.  Millard  and 
Harriet,  James  Michael  Nestor  and  Eileen, 
Russell  O.  Newton  and  Barbara.  Robert  F. 
Parkinson  and  Ethel.  Robert  F.  Rapelye  and 
KuUis.  James  Francis  Reilly.  Howard  Eliot 
Rice  and  Peg.  Paul  G.  Rohrdanz  and  Sally. 
.Abraham  Schwartz  and  Donilhy,  John 
Shartenberg  and  Polly.  William  P.  Sheffield, 
Donald  A.  Smith  and  Li/,  Peter  V.  Thorpe, 
Robert  A.  Tourigney  and  Helen,  Yat  K. 
Tow  and  Lilly,  and  Sanford  W.  Udis  and 
Beverly. — Earl  W.  Harrington.  Jr. 

A    Cy  REUNION  REPORT:  It  augurs 

/I     '^  well  for  the  Pembioke  College 

-1.*^  class  of  I943's  4.'ith  reunion,  al- 
though two  years  down  the  road,  if  go6d 
attendance  and  enthusiasm  mean  anything. 

Both  were  evident  at  the  annual  lunch- 
eon meeting  on  May  .^  at  the  Crist  Mill  in 
Scekonk,  Mass.  Maybe  it  was  the  beautiful 
day  and  the  waterfall,  and  the  ducks  swim- 
ming by  the  windows,  that  brightened 
everyone's  spirits.  Maybe  it  was  because  of 
the  consensus  to  plan  mote  joint  events  with 
the  Blown  men  for  this  milestone  reunion. 
Reunion  chairperson  Carol  Taylor  Carlisle 
reported  she  and  acting  piesident  John 
Hess  are  working  on  this  aspect.   The  Iradi- 
ional  class  luncheon  of  the  Pembroke  wom- 
en, however,  will  be  held  at  the  University 
Club. 

Class  president  Marion  Jagolinzer 
Goldsmith  expressed  plcasuie  in  the  new 
by-laws,  which  allow  geographical  represen- 
tation as  members-al-laige  lo  the  following: 
Edith  Plofsky  Pearlman,  Caliiornia;  Enid 


Wilson,  Massachusetts:  Leota  Cronin  Hill, 
upper  New  York  state;  Helen  Armbrust 
Pfeiffer,  Wisconsin;  Marie  Castaldi  Duncan, 
M.D.,  Illinois;  Lois  Lindblom  Buxton,  Ten- 
nessee and  south;  Virginia  Stevens  Hood, 
Maine.  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont;  and 
June  Moss  Handler,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Encouraging  reports  were  also  given  by 
treasurer  Harriet  Sturtevant  Haumann  and 
class  agent  Dorothy  J.  MacLennan. 

Others  in  attendance  were:  Frances 
Latson  Dineen.  Flora  Lazarus  Ginns.  June 
Moss  Handler  and  Mort.  Enid  Wilson, 
Elaine  Robinson  Kaufman.  Lorena  Pache- 
co.  Catharine  Butler  Gilbert  and  Ralph. 
Rudy  Haumann.  and  Jim  CJoldsmith. — Kay 
Butler  Gilbert 

A      A   ^-  Stanton  Adkins.  Salisbury.  Md., 
/■  /  I   was  honored  by  the  Nature  Con- 

-1-    J-  servancy's  Maryland-Delaware 
Field  Office  for  his  ten-year  record  of  land 
preservation  activities  along  the  Pocomoke 
River  and  its  tributary,  Nassawango  Creek. 
A  1 54-acre  parcel  of  forest  was  dedicated  as 
the  E.  Stanton  Adkins  Tract  of  the  Nassa- 
wango Creek  Nature  Preserve.  Stanton's 
leadership  in  eight  separate  land  preserva- 
tion projects  since  I9'76  indicated,  said  Steve 
Hamblin,  director  of  the  field  office,  "that 
fjne  person  can  make  a  difference  in  the 
preservation  of  Maryland's  natural  heritage. 
Creation  of  the  Nassawango  Preserve  with 
its  fifty-three  rare  species  and  habitat  types 
simply  would  not  have  happened  without 
Stanton's  inspiration  and  generosity.  Present 
and  future  generations  who  visit  this  pre- 
serve will  thank  him  for  his  foresight."  In 
addition  to  his  position  as  trustee  of  the 
Maryland  chapter  of  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy, Stanton  serves  on  the  board  of  Pen- 
insula General  Hospital  and  is  active  in 
fund-raising  eflorts  for  the  Heart  Associa- 
tion. 

Lillian  Cameglia  Affleck  and  her  hus- 
band. Jack,  of  Barrington,  R.I.,  tiaveled 
through  F^ngland,  .Scotland,  and  Wales  with 
short  stays  in  Paris  and  Brussels  last  fall.  In 
the  spring,  they  spent  three  weeks  in  Israel. 
Their  first  grandchild,  Katie  Affleck,  was 
born  in  |une  1985. 

Ella  Bagley  has  been  in  a  convalescent 
home  in  Hamden,  Coiui.,  for  the  last  two- 
antl-a-hall  vears. 

Arline  Kotite  Bateman  and  her  hus- 
band, Pete,  took  cruises  to  Greece  and  to 
Alaska  (July)  last  year.  They  live  in  Tucson. 
Ariz. 

Betsy  Merrill  Bohl,  Nashua,  N  H.,  re- 
tit  ed  from  her  job  as  librarian  for  the 
(^hclmsfiird  (Ma.ss.)  .School  Department.  Her 
husband.  Maj.  Leighton  T.  Bohl,  Jr.  '43. 
LISMC.  is  also  retired.    Iheir  son,  Leighton 
111,  is  married,  has  twoihildten,  and  teaches 
English  literature  at  the  Manchester  (Eng- 
land) C.rammar  School.   Iheir  son,  Christo- 
pher, is  an  ultrasoirnd  engineer  with  Toshi- 
ba. 

Hope  Richards  Brothers  is  enjoying 
retirement  after  working  lor  forty  years.  She 
plays  tennis  every  day,  does  Nautilus  three 
times  a  week,  and  is  a  volutrteer  for  Channel 
H,  where  she  worked  on  "Makeover,"  now 


being  shown  on  public  television.  This  past 
year  she  traveled  to  Seattle,  Victoria,  and 
Vancouver,  and  to  Florida  three  times.  She 
was  director  of  placement  at  Vanderbilt 
University  Law  School  in  Nashville,  Tcnn., 
before  retiring. 

Hope  Ballinger  Brown,  Warwick,  R.I., 
a  staff  nurse,  retired  from  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  in  January  1985.  Her  husband,  Ed, 
is  also  retired. 

Dotty  Segool  Goldblatt,  a  senior  case- 
worker/supervisor with  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Health,  has  retired  after 
twenty-eight  years  of  state  service.  She  will 
serve  as  a  part-time  consultant  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Division  of  Retardation.  She  and  her 
husband,  Burt,  traveled  to  Israel  last  Octo- 
ber. Thev  live  in  Providence. 

Marcella  Fagan  Hance.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  her  oldest  son  spent  two  weeks 
abroad  last  March:  five  davs  in  a  very  cold 
Copenhagen  and  seven  davs  in  a  warm, 
sunny  Ronre. 

Caroline  Woodbury  Hookway,  Mirror 
Lake,  N.H.,  reports  the  birth  of  twins  to  her 
son,  Bruce  '80  M.D.,  and  his  wife.  Bruce 
maintains  a  private  practice  in  Cranston,  R.I. 

Gloria  Carbone  Lo  Presti.  Providence, 
retired  in  June  as  a  school  social  worker  with 
the  Cranston  (R.I.)  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  class  extends  its  sympathy  to  Ruth 
Cunningham  Lyons  of  Ludlow.  Vt..  on  the 
death  of  her  husband  last  fall. 

Lois  Dwight  McDaniel  and  her  hus- 
band enjoy  the  garden,  good  books,  friends, 
and  especially  their  four  grandsons,  the 
youngest  of  whom  are  twins.  Lois  and  her 
husband  live  in  \irginia  Beach,  Va. 

Philip  C.  Osberg's  new  address  is  62 
Liberty  Hill  Rd.,  Bedford,  N.H.  03102,  not 
Bedford,  Mass.,  as  reported  in  the  June/July 
issue. 

Betty  Pretzer  Rail  and  her  husband, 
Rav,  are  both  retiicd.  They  bought  a  four- 
wheel-drive  truck  lo  explore  the  Colorado 
mountains.  1  hev  live  in  Littleton,  Colo. 

Betty  Clay  Taylor's  son,  Eric  Mein  '81, 
graduated  from  Eastern  Virginia  Medical 
School  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  June.  Her  other 
son,  David,  is  serving  with  the  Armv  in  the 
Philippines. 

REUNION  REPORT:  Fourteen  class 
members  attended  a  krncheon  at  the  Brown 
Jug  Room  at  the  Facultv  ('liib.  They  were: 
Judith  Weiss  Cohen,  Constance  Lucas 
Chase,  Janet  Sanborn  Bowers.  Shirley 
Reeves,  Dorothy  Bornslein  Berstein,  Mi- 
riam Jolley  Spencer,  Clair  Fontaine  Gayer, 
Gene  Gannon  Gallagher.  Hope  Ballinger 
Brown,  Helen  Keenan  Greenwood,  Jane 
O'Brien  Cottam,  Lillian  Carneglia  Affleck, 
Dorothy  Segool  Goldblatt.  ,ind  Gloria  Car- 
bone  Lo  Presti. 

It  was  voted  to  take  $5  from  class  dues 
for  two  years  for  the  Maddock  Alumni  C'en- 
ter  endowment.  It  was  also  voted  to  keep 
off-year  luncheons  on  the  Saturday  of  re- 
union weekend. — Gene  Gannon  Gallagher 

A     P*^  Jules  G.  Fleder  (ontinues  as  pres- 
/l    r~\  idem  ol  lire  Wesllawn  School  of 

JL  *^^  ^  acht  Design  but  is  looking  lor- 
ward   "to  a  sailing  retirement  in  about  two 
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years."  He  lives  in  Stamford,  Conn.  His  son, 
Robert  '72,  is  now  a  senior  editor  for  Sports 
llluslrated  and  lives  in  Hartsdale,  N.Y. 

Amie  Zais  (see  Henry  David  Epstein 

'46). 

A    /"*  Henry  David  Epstein,  after  run- 
/l  fr~\  ling  Metals  &  Controls  (now 

JL  V-/  owned  by  Texas  Instruments)  and 
heading  up  mergers  and  acquisitions  for 
Loral  Corporation,  a  defense  electronics 
company,  last  year  "finally  decided  to  put 
out  my  own  shingle.  At  'Ideonics,'  I  identify 
under-managed  companies  that  need  my 
particular  skills  and  gel  them  capitalized  and 
turned  around.  At  the  moment  I  am  chair- 
man and  CKO  of  one  sut  h  company — Com- 
puter Communications,  Inc.,  in   lorrancc, 
Calil.  Amie  Zais  Ab  is  joining  our  board  and 
a  number  of  other  <  lassmales  arc  among  the 
investors.  My  wife  is  Henny  Wenkart  '49,  a 
philosopher  and  writer.  .She  is  pri)|ccl  phi- 
losopher on  the  public  lekvision  program. 
'On   lelevision,'  whose  pilot,  '  The  Violence 
Factor,'  aired  last  year.  She  teaches  philoso- 
phy and  writing  al  Stern  C^ollege,  \'eshiva 
University;  is  making  the  translation  of  Pau- 
line Wengcroffs  memoirs;  and  participates 
in  public  readings  of  her  own  work.  Our 
eldest,  Jonathan,  is  a  classical  actor  who 
works  in  New  York  and  in  legional  theaters 
around  the  country.  Our  daughter.  Meilzi, 
and  hei  husband,  Cieoffrcy,  are  successful 
young  attorneys  with  New  York  law  firms. 
Our  youngest,  Ari,  is  an  editor  lor  Scinilific 
American.  We  ski  as  a  family  whenever  we 
can;  we  are  somewhai  more  successful  ai 
getting  everylxidy  together  cm  Cape  Cod, 
especially  for  summer  birthdays.  .Sometimes 
we  are  able  to  share  with  the  Brown  libraries 
some  of  the  fruits  of  one  of  our  hobbies, 
finding  and  collecting  lifleenlh-  and  six- 
teenth-century l)c)oks  and  maps  of  ancient 
Israel. " 

Allen  F.  Rust,  Orange  Park,  Kla.,  writes 
that  his  barbershop  chorus  wcjn  its  district 
competition  again  and  represented  Florida 
at  the  international  compeiiiion  in  Sail  I.akc 
City  in  July.  "I  am  vice  piesidciu  in  charge 
of  productions  for  Orange  Park  (iommunity 
Theatre  and  ap[)eared  as  'grandfather'  of 
the  Rttd  Seed  in  our  season  opener." 

REUNION  REPORT:   I  he  gala  week- 
end started  Friday  with  registration  and  a 
cocktail  party.  C^lassmates  began  arriving  in 
mid-afternoon  and  by  dinner  nearly  100  had 
registered  for  the  reunion.  1  he  Brown  Bear 
Buffet  was  well-received  and  enjoyed  by 
most  of  the  registrants.  The  Campus  Dance 
was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  most 
people  who  had  not  attended  it  in  recent 
years.  Both  the  Green  and  Lincoln  Field 
were  literally  covered  with  returning  alumni, 
seniois,  and  their  guests. 

Saturday  noon  brought  the  traditional 
class  luncheon  meeting.  In  addition  to  elect- 
ing class  officers,  a  new  constituticjn  was 
approved.  It  is  a  very  simple  format  that  al- 
lows the  class  officers  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee to  govern  the  class  activities.  Com- 
mencement Forums,  Field  Day.  etc..  filled 
the  afternoon  hours.  The  cocktail  party  and 
dinner  proved  to  be  our  most  popular  event 
52    with  approximately  130  in  attendance.  Eric 


Widmer,  dean  of  student  life,  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  about  campus  life  at  the  present 
time.  Many  classmates  attended  the  Pops 
Concert  and  afterglow  party. 

Sunday  offered  a  return  trip  to  New- 
port. We  enjoyed  a  delicious  brunch  at  the 
Viking  Hotel,  tours  of  the  mansions,  and  a 
surprise  boat  trip  around  Newport  Harbor. 

The  class  was  well  represented  at  the 
traditional  Commencement  parade  down 
College  Hill.  This  was  the  largest  parade  in 
the  history  of  Brown  and  those  who 
marched  found  it  exciting. 

Classmates  who  registered  for  the  re- 
union were:  Jan  Ward  Allen.  Hugh  B.  Alli- 
son. John  H.  Bateman.  Elizabeth  Moyer 
Bell.  Esther  Monti  Belle.  Helen  Imrie 
Bertschi.  Thomas  F.  Boyd.  Belle  Lipkin 
Brown.  Rena  Pritsker  Button.  Judith  Korey 
Charles.  Melvin  A.  Chernick.  Edward  N. 
Clarke.  Toula  Constant.  G.  Frances  Martin 
Costelloe.  Gloria  E.  Del  Papa.  Harold  W. 
Demopulos.  Waller  A.  DiPrele.  Alice  Clark 
Donahue.  Katherine  Hedberg  Ensminger. 
Andrew  B.  Ferrari.  Beverly  Bololow  Foss. 
Harry  Cady  Foster.  Lucille  Burton  Foster. 
Paul  Goldstein.  Myron  "Mike"  Gordon. 
Audrey  Rose  Graham.  Elizabeth  "Ray" 
Moore  Green.  Hope  Finley  Boole.  Paul  R. 
Green.  George  Louis  Heitman.  John  B. 
Henderson.  John  A.  Howland.  Melissa 
"Tinker"  Howland.  Thelma  L.  Rouslin 
Isenberg.  Stella  Hughes  Julian.  .Sybil  Bli- 
stein  Kern.  Jane  Sweeny  Kirwan.  Miriam 
Levin  Klein.  Irene  E.  Lally.  Alden  E. 
Leach.  Kathleen  Anderson  Lees.  Barbara 
Martin  Leonard.  Sybil  Blackman  Lessel- 
baum.  Betsey  Leonard  Lewis.  Elsie  Ander- 
son Lewis.  Robert  E.  Lowe.  Melvin  Frank. 
Ellie  Frank.  Bunny  Cohan  Meyer.  Elodie 
Staff  Miller.  Samuel  Millman.  Pauline  D. 
Mullins.  Thomas  James  Murray.  Fred  Par- 
kinson. Joseph  Penner.  Gabriel  V.  Pesce. 
Foula  Dimopulos  Peterson.  Rita  Reilly 
Price.  Thomas  D.  Pucci.  John  L.  Randall. 
Justin  L.  Richman.  Earl  W.  Roberts.  John 
D.  Roberts.  Allen  F.  Rust.  Rudolph  Silvern. 
Roslyn  Goodwin  Stanton.  Frederick  W. 
Suffa.  Janice  F.  Wood-Thomas.  Woodbury 
C.  Titcomb.  Richard  J.  Tracy.  Nan  Tracy. 
Philip  H.  Weisbecker.  Shirley  Sugarman 
Wolpert.  Miriam  Rose  Wotiz.  Robert  Mar- 
eneck.  Ed  Smith.  Paul  O'Brien.  Lois  Brom- 
son.  Gene  Leonard.  Erwin  Strasmich.  Mar- 
shall Wolfe.  Sandy  Blanchard.  Beverly 
Smith.  Joan  Lee.  and  Joan  Davenport. 

A    ^^  I  he  Re\    Norman  F.  Brooks  re- 

/l       /   lived  on  July  31  as  pastor  of  the 
J.    I     Harvard  (Ncbr.)  United  (;hurch 
of  (ihrisi,  where  he  had  served  since  March 
1981.  Norman  previously  served  parishes  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and  elsewhere  in 
Nebraska.  On  June  12,  he  observed  the  40th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination.  His  new  ad- 
dress is  8140  North  Hazelwood  Dr.,  Lincoln. 
Nebr.  68510. 

A   /^  George  "Ted"  LaBonne,  Jr., 

/I   V^  Manchester,  Conn.,  received  the 

-1.  \^  President's  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Service  for  his  work  to  help  Man- 
chester Community  College  become  a  re- 
gional art  center.  He  is  president  of  the 


Capitol  Region  Performing  Arts  Center  and 
of  Financial  Planners  of  CT,  Inc. 

Henny  Wenkart  (see  Henry  David 
Epstein  '46). 

Bradford  W.  Wild  became  dean  of  the 
School  of  Optometry  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birminghani  on  Aug.  I. 

REUNION  REPORT:  A  combined 
reunion  luncheon  was  held  with  the  Pem- 
broke classes  of  1947,  1948,  and  1950  on 
May  24  in  the  Crystal  Room  of  Alumnae 
Hall.  Present  from  1949  were:  Lois  Jagolin- 
zer  Fain,  Rose  Jamiel  Falugo.  Therese  Ar- 
cand  Hughes.  Virginia  Fitzpatrick  Bainton. 
Barbara  Harrop  Harrington.  Dolores  Pas- 
tore  DiPrete.  Marjorie  Logan  Hiles.  Janice 
Howard.  Marilyn  Silverman  Ehrenhaus. 
Ruth  Anderson  Turney,  Carolyn  Kittredge 
Barlow.  Adele  Kellenberg  Seaver.  Alice 
Farrell  Reynolds,  .iiicl  Anita  Powell  Olson. 

I'lesidciu  Lois  Fain  lulcl  .i  brief  class 
meeting  after  the  luncheon. — \ngniiii 
Fitzpalnck  Hmutim 

f*^  r\  ^^""y  '^""  Holmes  Hull,  St. 

i\  I     I  C.uh. nines,  Ontario,  is  a  group 
*_>/  V^  leader  with  Bereaved  Families  ol 
Oiil.ino.  a  group  ol  bereaved  parents  and 
siblings  who  lead  sessions  lor  other  grieying 
families.  .She  is  secretary  ol  ihe  board  of 
governors  ol  the  St.  Catharines  General 
Hospital  and  president  ol  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pital ,\ssc)i  iaiioii.  Region  #4.  "We  have  chil- 
dren in  three  differeni  universities — Chris  at 
the  University  ol  New  Brunswick,  Derek  al 
Dalhousie  University,  and  Martha  al  Brock 
University,  where  mv  husband.  Bill,  is  a 
professor  of  politics,"  she  writes. 
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Graham  D.  Andrews.  Newtown 
Si|ii.iic,  I'.t  .  IS  Mce  president  ol 
Merrill  Lynch  al  Us  olhce  in 
Wayne,  Pa.  He  is  a  Radnor  I'ownship  com- 
missioner, a  board  member  ol  St.  Christo- 
pher's Hospital  lor  Children  in  Philadelphia, 
and  president  of  the  Delaware  County 
Medical  Society  Public  Health  Fund.  His 
daughter,  Margaret  '86,  was  a  member  of 
the  varsity  volleyball  team. 

Maxine  "Micki"  Israel  Balaban,  West 
Haven,  Cionn..  writes  that  her  daughter, 
Rachel  '80.  is  planning  lo  marry  John 
Burnham  '78  on  Sept.  6  on  Fisher's  Island, 
NY.  ■Johns  dad  is  headmaster  at  Moses 
Brown  School  (Providence)  and  his  mcjm, 
Ann,  is  a  math  teacher  and  head  ol  the 
computer  department  at  Lincoln  School 
(Providence).  Rachel  celebrated  her  first 
year  as  assistant  designer  in  knitwear  at 
Genesis  Sports  in  New  York  in  January.  I'm 
busy  planning  seminars  for  fall.  Besides 
guidance  at  Naugatuck  High,  1  have  a  small 
business,  'Personal  Dynamics. '  I  run  work- 
shops and  schedule  speaking  engagements 
Len  is  still  busy  playing  tuba.  bass,  banjo, 
guitar,  and  singing — even  though  (London's 
closed  July  of  '85  " 

Robert  Langford  Brown,  Kansas  City, 
Mo..  hunuiK  an  iiificei  and  senior  admin- 
istrator at  two  university  medical  schools 
— University  of  Missouri  (Kansas  City)  and 
Ccjlumbia  University  (New  York) — now  has 
his  own  consulting  firm  to  the  medical  in- 
dustry,  "working  with  hospitals,  phvsicans. 


and  national  corporations  involved  in  medi- 
cal and  health  services.  Like  the  banking, 
transportation,  and  coiiimunications  indus- 
tries, the  medical  world  currently  is  in  a  state 
of  dynamic  flux." 

The  Rev.  Sestino  M.  Continelli,  Sun- 
cook,  N.H.,  completed  more  than  thirty 
years  in  the  ministry  last  June.  Currently 
serving  as  pastor  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Suncook,  he  has  served  churches 
in  South  Boston;  Wakefield  and  Coventry, 
R.I.;  Brockton,  Mass.;  and  Exeter,  Nashua, 
and  Portsmouth.  N.H.  He  recently  traveled 
to  England  and  the  Middle  East,  where  he 
spent  nine  days  in  Israel  and  three  days  in 
Egypt. 

Kenneth  E.  Curewitz  reports  that 
"bowling  and  cycling  have  replaced  hand- 
ball, racquetball,  and  running  competitions. 
I've  been  involved  with  computers,  their 
design  and  application,  since  1953."  Ken- 
neth works  in  the  program  management 
office  of  the  equipment  division  of  Raytheon 
Company,  and  lives  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
His  son,  Kenneth,  graduated  from  Brown  in 
1983.  Another  son,  John  McGuigan, 
"brought  the  first  daughter  into  the  family 
via  marriage  in  1982."  A  third  son,  Michael, 
graduated  from  I.ihigh  in  1983. 

Benjamin  P.  Eisenberg,  Providence, 
has  three  grandchildren,  one,  6,  and  twins, 
3,  and  "four  daughters  who,  through  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  being  on  their  own 
(mostly),  realize  mote  and  inore  each  day 
how  smart  their  parents  really  are." 

Parker  D.  Handy,  Lyme,  Conn.,  is  a 
consultant  with  Drake  Beam  Morin,  Inc., 
doing  group  and  individual  outplacement 
career  counseling. 

Ralph  W.  Hinds,  Jr.,  Oconomowoc, 
Wis.,  writes  that  "after  lengthy  research  and 
the  usual  trial  and  error  loutine,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  seven  different  menus 
in  dehydrated  form  using  a  soybean  meat 
substitute,  vegetables,  and  spices.  When 
reconstituted  with  water,  my  'Beanificial 
Buffet'  entrees  become  tasty  dishes  contain- 
ng  no  cholesteiol,  low  salt,  high  fiber,  few 
calories,  and  much  nutrition.  Shirley  and  I 
have  formed  a  company,  Yankee  Enterpris- 
es, Inc.,  and  have  begun  to  market  this 
health  food  product  all  over  the  U.S.  and  the 
world.  It  keeps  us  mighty  busy  and  out  of 
trouble,  but  leaves  little  time  for  visits  to  the 
children  and  our  two  grandchildren,  6- 
year-old  Scott  and  2-year-old  Emma." 

Maxwell  A.  Howell,  Washington,  D.C., 
sends  this  capsule  biography:  "Ice  dancer 
extraordinaire,  lap  swimmer  average,  billi- 
ard below  average  but  still  trying.  Plus  pho- 
tographer and  scuba  diver  and  sailor.  I 
haven't  played  the  saxophone  or  clarinet  for 
many  years,  but  still  enjoy  some  jazz  and  am 
a  member  of  the  local  opera  society  (as  a 
patron  and  not  a  singer)  " 

Robert  E.  Lenker,  Milleisburg,  Pa., 
resigned  as  associate  vice  president  for 
financial  affairs  at  Temple  University  (Phil- 
adelphia) after  thirteen  years  and  is  now 
executive  vice  president  of  Upper  Dauphin 
Bancorp,  Inc.  "I'lu  catching  lots  of  fish  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Florida,"  he 
adds. 


Raymond  V.  Leonard,  Mystic,  Conn.,  is 
a  representative  for  the  Knolls  Atomic  Pow- 
er Laboratory  (operated  by  GE  for  the  gov- 
ernment) at  the  Electric  Boat  Company.  His 
wife,  Bettie,  sold  her  antique  shop  in  New 
York  and  now  specializes  in  antique  dolls. 

Robert  M.  Lincoln  is  an  assistant  vice 
president  and  consulting  structural  engineer 
for  Factory  Mutual  Engineering  Association 
in  Norwood,  Mass.  His  son,  Robert  E.  '85,  is 
at  Tufts  School  of  Dental  Medicine  in  Bos- 
ton, and  Christopher  is  at  Northeastern 
University.  Robert  lives  with  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, in  Hingham,  Mass. 

Allan  Melvin  Russell,  Geneva,  N.Y., 
professor  of  physics  at  Hobart  and  William 
Smith  Colleges,  is  the  co-author  of  Mela- 
phuric  Process:  The  Creation  of  Scientific  and 
Retigium  Understanding  (  TCLI  Press,  1984). 
He  and  his  wife,  Marjorie  (Servis),  have  five 
children  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Jim  Scott,  after  twenty-eight  years  with 
the  Bank  of  New  York  in  NYC,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Delaware  subsidiary  in  January 
1984,  where  he  is  vice  president.  He  lives 
with  his  wife.  Dotty,  in  Wilmington. 

Lawrence  N.  Spitz  divides  his  time 
between  Sun  City,  Ariz.,  and  his  summer 
home  in  Gay  Head,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  where  his  two  daughters  and  their 
families  live.  Larry  retired  in  1977. 

Edward  H.  Toole,  semi-retired  after 
thirty  years  as  a  research  economist  for  the 
CIA,  is  selling  Volvos  in  Fairfax,  Va.  He  and 
his  wife  have  eight  children  and  two  grand- 
children. "We're  happy  Virginians,  although 
with  some  remaining  family  ties  in  the  Bay 
State. " 

Robert  L.  Warsh,  Loudonville,  N.Y., 
resigned  as  president  and  CEO  and  assumed 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the  division  and 
consultant  to  U.S.  Shoe  Corporation,  after 
the  Little  Kolks/U.S.  Kids  Division  was 
moved  froin  Albany,  N.Y.,  to  Atlanta. 

William  B.  White  is  executive  vice 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
M-L-G  Labs  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  a  developer 
of  nutritionally  dense  food  suppleinents  for 
post-operative  and  cancer  patients  on  ther- 
apy. He  remarried  in  June  1981.  "Sandra 
brings  along  three  girls  and  a  boy  to  counter 
my  own  three  boys  and  a  girl  plus  a  place 
with  a  gteat  view  in  New  Hampshire,  which 
complements  my  own  New  Hampshire  place 
without  a  view.  Living  in  Boston  makes  it 
halfway  between  places  on  the  Cape,  and 
provides  a  great  place  for  visiting  from  ei- 
ther direction.  M-L-G  Labs  is  becoming  ex- 
citing. We  moved  into  new  offices  and  lab  in 
January  1985,  and  preliminary  testing  of  the 
new  product  is  going  well.  It  is  a  nice  feeling 
to  be  working  with  a  product  line  which  can 
offer  so  nuich  to  reduce  the  pain  and  dis- 
comfort and  help  provide  needed  nourish- 
ment to  the  sick  " 

Albert  D.  Wood,  Great  Falls,  Va.,  is 
deputv  director  of  technology  prograins 
within  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  in  Ar- 
lington, Va.  His  daughter,  Jennifer,  gradu- 
ated in  1985  from  West  Point.  "Needless  to 
say,  this  results  in  a  bit  of  intia-familv  rival- 
ry!" he  says. 

REUNION  REPORT:  The  class 
lundieoii  lot  the  women  of  '51,  held  at  the 


Faculty  Club,  was  a  great  success  with 
fifty-one  of  us  present.  All  dorms  were  rep- 
resented, with  East  House  and  City  Girls 
vying  for  best  attendance — City  Girls  won. 
Paula  Skellet  Pendleton  from  Minnesota 
and  Claire  Evans  Dewey  from  Texas  trav- 
eled the  farthest.  We  voted  to  transfer 
$1,000  from  the  treasury  to  the  Susan 
Wright  Scholarship  Fund  in  memory  of  our 
decea,sed  classmates.  We  were  given  the 
opportiniitv  to  meet  one  of  the  recipients  of 
that  aid,  Katherine  Howell  '86,  on  Friday 
night  of  leunion  weekend. 

We  elected  a  new  slate  of  officers  for 
the  next  five  years:  Shirley  Nagle  Holmes, 
president;  Cleo  Palelis  Hazard,  vice  piesi- 
dent;  Joanne  Scamman  Thompson,  secre- 
tary; and  Nancy  Poole  Armington.  treasur- 
er. 

A  big  thank  you  to  the  reunion  com- 
mittee, and  most  cspcciallv,  our  chairmen, 
Shirley  Nagle  Holmes,  Cleo  Palelis  Hazard. 
and  Dorothy  Blair  Sage,  for  a  great  35th. 
Lots  more  news  of  classmates  in  upcoming 
issues.  Please  send  your  news  to  Joanne  S. 
Thompson,  251  Goodale  Dr.,  Newington, 
Conn.  0(il  1  1. — Joanne  Thompson 

REUNION  REPORT:  The  afterglow 
of  another  well-attended,  well-organized 
class  reunion  has  sparked  sufficient  enthu- 
siasm to  cause  the  thirty-five-year  class  to 
turn  a  planning  eye  to  the  40th.  Some  six- 
ty-five Brown  men  and  fifty-five  Pembrokers 
and  guests  participated  in  some  or  all  of  the 
weekend's  gala  festivities.  In  addition  to  the 
Campus  Dance,  Pops  Concert,  and  the  Sun- 
day clambake  at  Squantum,  numerous  class 
events  and  special  activities  sparked  the 
weekend. 

Speaking  of  the  Pops  Concert,  Tom 
Brady  arranged  for  the  surprise  delivery  of 
three  artillery  pieces  to  give  the  Tchaikovsky 
"1812  Overture"  an  appropriate  measure  of 
authenticity.  Plasterers  should  be  repairing 
walls  and  ceilings  in  the  vicinity  throughout 
the  summer. 

Officers  elected  at  the  class  meeting  on 
May  23  include  the  following:  Charlie  An- 
drews, president;  Don  Jaffin,  vice  president; 
Paul  Brennan,  secretary;  and  Bill  Surpre- 
nant,  treasurer. 

1*^  ^~V  Arky  Gonzalez  has  been  named 
r^    ^r  director  of  communications  for 
\^  ^^  the  international  edition  of  USA 
Today.  Based  in  Ganneti's  London  office,  he 
is  helping  to  promote  the  newspaper's 
growth  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  writing  oc- 
casional sections  for  the  paper  as  well.  He 
and  his  wife,  Maureen,  continue  to  write  for 
a  long  list  of  publications,  including  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  Buffalo  \'ews,  American 
Way,  and  Saturday  Reviexo. 

David  B.  Martin  retired  as  a  senior 
consultant  with  C^ontrol  Data  Corporation 
and  started  an  independent  consulting 
business  specializing  in  the  manufacturing 
and  distribution  industries.  He  lives  in 
Wakefield,  R.I.,  with  his  wife,  Kathv. 

Leo  Vine.  Woodbridge.  Conn.,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  professional 
division  in  the  1986  Vallev  United  Way 
campaign.  He  is  a  partner  at  Winnick,  Nine, 
and  Welch,  and  has  long  been  involved  with     53 
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the  Valley  United  Way,  having  served  as 
president  of  its  predecessor,  the  Derby- 
Shelton  Community  Chest,  from  1963-64. 
Active  in  community  affairs  of  the  area  since 
the  1960s,  he  was  given  the  Shelton  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Award  in  1961.  He  and  his  wife,  Doris, 
have  four  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  is 
a  high  school  student. 

t^   O  L'^   District  Judge  Joseph  L. 
r~\    .^  Tauro,  Marblehead,  Mass..  re- 
%^  \J  ceived  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  from  Suffolk  University  Law  School 
in  Boston.  The  citation  read,  in  part;  "Wise, 
experienced  and  compassionate  jurist,  you 
have  demonstrated  a  deep  commitment  to 
the  law  throughout  your  entire  professional 
career.  As  a  result  of  your  endeavors  on  the 
bench  you  have  earned  the  deep  respect  and 
adiniralion  of  the  entire  legal  profession.  .\ 
graduate  of  Blown  University  and  Cornell 
Law  School,  you  served  your  countrv  hono- 
rably and  well  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Army  Irom  1956  to  1958.  Pri- 
or to  your  elevation  to  the  bench  you  served 
your  state  and  nation  ably  in  a  numljer  of 
dilferent  capacities.  As  legal  counsel  to 
Governor  V'oipe  you  gave  wise  and  effective 
advice  to  the  i  hief  executive  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Vou  also  served  as  .Assistant 
United  States  .Attorney  and  later  as  the 
United  States  .Attorney  for  Massachusetts, 
representing  the  federal  government  with 
distinition    In  recogiutiiin  of  your  many 
accomplishtneius  in  the  law  you  were  ap- 
poiiUed  to  the  United  Slates  District  Court 
h)r  ihe  District  of  Massachusetts  in  1972, 
where  you  have  served  with  dedication, 
competence,  and  a  tleep  respect  lor  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  our  people." 

M  Barbara  Cingold  is  a  psvcho- 
llierapisl  with  (Counseling  Affili- 
ates, inc.,  of  F.nheld.  (Conn.  She 
worked  exiensively  in  Massachusetts  at  both 
the  ilinical  and  supervisory  levels,  and  with 
community  groups  such  as  Parents  Without 
Partners  and  Head  Start  programs,  liefore 
moving  to  Connecticut. 

Anne  Barr  Wenzel  was  mentioned  in 
an  .April  14  rum-  maga/ine  article  about  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Kuna  Indians  of  Pana- 
ma. Anne  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
Kunas  and  has  one  of  the  leading  private 
collections  of  molas — the  reverse-applique 
textile  panels.  She  is  the  librarian  at  the  In- 
ternational School  of  Panama  and  an  avid 
scuba  diver  and  underwater  photographer. 
Her  husband  is  E.  Howard  Wenzel  '53. 

^    jta^   Robert  A.  Bemheim.  professor  of 
\r\  r~\  chemistry  at  Penn  State  Universi- 
\_-/  *_-/  ty,  has  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Physical  Society.  He  was  honored 
for  his  contributions  to  the  field  of  molecu- 
lar spectroscopy  through  his  work  in  nuclear 
inagnetic  resonance,  electron  paramagnetic 
resonance,  and  laser  spectroscopy.  In  1967, 
he  served  as  a  National  Science  Foundation 
Senior  Postdoctoral  Fellow  at  Harvard  and 
the  Ecole  Normale  Superieur  in  Paris.  In 
1974,  he  was  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  at  Stan- 
ford and  the  University  of  Southampton, 
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England,  and  in  1981,  he  was  a  visiting  fel- 
low at  the  Joint  Institute  for  Laboratory 
Astrophysics,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 
The  author  of  numerous  scholarly  articles, 
he  has  also  written  Optical  Pumping,  pub- 
lished by  W.A.  Benjamin,  Inc.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Regional 
Laser  Laboratory  at  Penn,  and  a  former 
associate  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Chemical 
Physics.  A  member  of  the  Penn  State  faculty 
since  1961,  he  lives  with  his  family  in  State 
College,  Pa. 

Stephen  Halpert  (see  Florence  Wein- 
stein  Halpert  '29). 


Tony  Jaffe  has  joined  the  Minneapolis 
office  of  Campbell-Mithun  Advertising  as 
senior  vice  president/group  creative  direc- 
tor, where  his  account  responsibilities  in- 
clude, among  others.  General  Mills  and 
Kimberly-Clark.  Prior  to  joining  Campbell- 
Mithun,  he  was  senior  vice  president,  cre- 
ative director  at  William  Esty  Company  Inc 
in  New  York.  He  has  also  worked  for  the 
Dancer  Fitzgerald  Sample  and  J.  Walter 
Thompson  agencies.  He  resides  in  Minne- 
apolis. 

Robert  V.  Spalding,  Needham,  Mass., 
manages  a  special  situations  muiual  fund  fo 
the  international  arm  of  the  Fidelity  Man- 


agement  and  Research  Company  in  Boston. 
"Though  1  have  somehow  managed  not  to 
connect  with  alumni  events,  this  year  was  a 
significant  exception.  In  April,  I  attended  a 
gathering  of  my  Yale  contemporaries  [he 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  history  from  Yale  in 
1964]  in  New  York  and  had  such  a  good 
time  that  I  tried  the  class  of  '55's  thirty-first 
anniversary  dinner.  John  Cobb,  one  of  the 
first  people  I  met  at  Brown,  was  in  atten- 
dance, along  with  his  wife,  and  was  going  to 
his  son's  graduation  the  next  day."  Robert  is 
married  to  Evelyn  Royce  Hill.  They  have 
two  children,  William,  10,  and  Lisa,  7. 

(»^   r^  William  T.  Brightman  III  writes: 

r~\  \\  "With  the  acquistion  of  Old  Colo- 
\J  \J  ny/Newport  National  Banks  by 
B.iiik  of  New  England  Corporation  (Boston) 
I  in  Dec.  31,1  was  moved  from  the  office  of 
jjrcsident  and  CEO  and  elected  as  a  working 
chairman  of  the  board.  Two  oldest  daugh- 
ters married,  with  second  oldest  presenting 
us  with  our  first  grandchild  (Andrea).  Third 
(laughter,  a  graduate  of  Lesley  College, 
(  anibridge,  Mass.,  is  teaching  in  Cambridge. 
Our  son,  Thomas,  finished  two  years  at 
I'niversity  of  Vermont,  took  a  leave  to  find 
himself  in  Aspen.  Colo."  Bill  is  a  resident  of 
Middletown,  R.I. 

Barbara  Perrino  Piscuskas  writes  that 
after  being  at  Northfield  Mount  Hermon 
School  since  1956,  she  and  her  husband,  Vit, 
.ire  leaving  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  Law- 
lenceville  School  in  Lawrenceville,  N.J.  As  of 
|iilv  1,  Barbara  will  be  director  of  the  John 
Dixon  Library  at  Lawrenceville,  and  Vit  will 
lie  liead  football  coach  and  mathematics 
teaelicr. 

Peter  A.  Rona,  a  senior  researcher  with 
tlie  Miami,  Fla.,  laboratories  of  the  National 
Oieanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
\()AA),  has  been  awarded  the  prestigious 
fi.iiicis  P.  Shepard  Medal  for  Excellence  in 
\l.iiine  Geology  by  the  Society  of  Economic 
I'.ileontologists  and  Mineralogists.  He  is 
credited  with  discovering  the  first  sites  of 
hydrothermal  venting  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  the  early  1970s,  he  was  the  chief  scientist 
of  NOAA's  Trans-Atlantic  Geolraverse 
(TAG),  the  first  complete  crustal  section 
study  across  an  entire  ocean  basin  to  under- 
stand continental  drift  and  seaHoor  spread- 
ing. Since  the  mid-70s,  his  attention  has 
been  directed  toward  seaHoor  hot  sprmgs 
and  the  process  by  which  mineral-rich  fluids 
are  vented  up  through  the  ocean  floor,  cre- 
ating deposits  of  critical  minerals  and  in- 
fluencing the  ocean's  chemical  balance.  The 
Shepard  medal  honors  the  late  Scripps  In- 
itilution  of  Oceanography  professor  who  is 
:onsidered  by  many  as  the  father  of  marine 
Jeology.  It  is  presented  annually  to  a  scien- 
:ist  with  a  sustained  record  of  outstanding 
research  contributions  in  investigation  of  the 
sea  floor.  In  addition  to  writing  numerous 
oapers  and  several  books,  Peter  is  a  fellow  of 
The  Explorers  Club  and  is  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  marine  geology  and  geophysics  at 
he  LIniversity  of  Miami. 

REUNION  REPORT:  Our  30th  kicked 
iff  a  few  days  early  for  about  a  dozen  of  us 
.vhen  we  assembled  at  Faiuicc  House  Thea- 
er  on  Wednesday,  May  21,  to  see  classmate 


Joe  Bologna  and  his  wife,  Renee  Taylor,  in 
the  opening-night  performance  of  their  hit 
comedy,  //  Had  Tu  Be  Yuu.  Regular  reunion 
activities  started  Friday  afternoon  at  the  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  house,  and  before  the  weekend 
was  over,  reunion  co-chairmen  Carol  Jordan 
Hamilton  and  John  Peterson  had  counted 
thirty-nine  female  and  eighty-four  male  class 
members  plus  more  than  seventy-five  guests 
in  attendance  at  one  or  more  events. 

Special  '56  activities  were  a  Saturday 
morning  brunch  at  Phi  Psi,  the  class  banquet 
at  the  Ratty  on  Saturday  night,  a  late  night 
disco  party  at  Phi  Psi,  an  early  Sunday 
brunch  at  classmate  Hank  Vandersip's 
home,  a  Sunday  afternoon  clambake  at 
Haffenreffer,  and  a  final  Sunday  night  party 
at  Phi  Psi  with  our  very  own  piano  player. 
All  this,  of  course,  was  interspersed  with  the 
standard  reunion  weekend  events  such  as 
the  Brown  Bear  Buffet,  Campus  Dance,  the 
Saturday  night  Pops  Concert,  and  the  ever- 
inspiring  march  down  the  Hill  on  Com- 
mencement morning.  It  was  really  a  full  and 
enjoyable  weekend. 

On  Saturday,  at  the  class  banquet,  the 
following  officers  weie  elected  for  the  next 
five  years:  John  Peterson,  president;  Doro- 
thy Mancini  Lafond,  vice  president;  Dazzle 
Devoe  Gidley,  secretary;  and  Jerry  Jerome, 
treasurer. — John  A.  Peterson 

N^   ^^  Glendon  Rowell  sends  this  up- 
x\  ^C  date:   "Since  the  beginning  of 
%J  U  1 980,  I  have  been  with  Boyden 
Associates  in  Hong  Kong,  now  being  a  sen- 
ior vice  president  and  one  of  the  owning 
partners  in  this  office.  I  have  found  a  niche 
after  sixteen  years  in  Asia,  for  not  only  has 
my  business  career  been  successful  but  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  publishing  two 
children's  fairy  tales,  being  a  regular  colum- 
nist in  a  business  magazine,  and  currentlv 
filling  up  what  little  extra  time  I  have  by 
being  president  of  the  American  Club.  If 
any  fellow  classmates  or  any  Brown  gradu- 
ates are  in  Hong  Kong,  I  look  forward  to  a 
telephone  call." 

/~^  /^  Jane  B.  Webbink  Goldman,  New 

1^1    I  ^  *"'''■  '^■'tV'  received  an  M.S.  in 
V-/  \J  education  after  completing  the 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education  program 
in  early  childhood  and  elementary  educa- 
tion. She  is  a  third-grade  teacher  at  the  Col- 
legiate School  in  New  \ork  City.  Her  hus- 
band, Charles,  is  a  vice  president  of  ITT. 
They  have  two  sons,  .Alexander  and  Jeffrey, 
both  at  Trinity  School  in  New  York. 

/~^    "I     Raymond  George,  D.M.D.,  re- 

1'^     I     ports  that  his  son,  Raymond 
\J  -L  George,  Jr.  (Colby  '81),  and  his 
wife,  Debta  Williams  George  (Wheaton  '79), 
both  graduated  from  Tufts  L'niversity 
School  of  Dental  Medicine  in  June.  Ray- 
mond, Jr.,  will  initiate  further  training  in  the 
specialty  of  orthodontics  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Graduate  Dentistry.  Debra  will 
begin  her  orthodontic  training  at  Tufts 
University  Graduate  Orthodontic  School. 
They  will  join  Ray,  a  specialist  in  orthodon- 
tics, in  his  practice  in  East  Providence,  R.I., 
in  two  years. 


Paul  Maguire  (see  Susan  Miller  Ma- 
guire  '62). 

J.  Baird  Pittman  has  joined  Balch  & 
Watson,  an  executive  search  firm  with  offices 
in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  He  had  been  a 
principal  at  the  Twin  Cities  office  of  Arthur 
Young  Executive  Resource  Consultants. 
Before  that,  he  was  president  of  Century 
Manufacturing  Company  and  president  and 
CEO  of  Viking  Sewing  Machine  Company,  a 
distributor  subsidiary  of  Electrolux  AB  of 
Sweden.  He  lives  in  Minneapolis,  where  he 
serves  as  a  director  on  the  boards  of  several 
Twin  Cities  civic  and  cultural  organizations. 

James  V.  Shircliff.  Lynchburg,  Va., 
received  the  1986  Brotherhood  Citation 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  He  was  also  appointed  by  Virginia 
Gov.  Gerald  L.  Baliles  to  the  Virginia-Israel 
Commission,  which  will  promote  and  ex- 
pand the  economic  development  and  educa- 
tional and  cultural  opportunities  between 
Virginia  and  Israel,  concluding  with  a  state 
visit  to  Israel  in  1988  during  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  foundmg  of  the  state  of  Israel. 

REUNION  REPORT:  In  1957,  the 
successful  freshmen  chanted.  "Give  er  the 
Gun  Sixty-One"  and  at  our  25th  Reunion, 
which  31  percent  (367,  including  spouses, 
guests,  and  children)  of  our  class  attended, 
that  slogan  was  just  as  appropriate  for  our 
merged  Brown/Pembroke  group.  Even  be- 
fore the  weekend  commenced,  we  had  set 
Brown  25th  Reunion  Class  Gift  records. 
LInder  the  leadership  of  Claire  Henderson. 
Roger  Simon,  and  Bob  Tracy,  we  contrib- 
uted $1,550,000  to  the  school  with  59  per- 
cent of  the  class  participating.  Previous 
records  had  been  |850,000  and  57  percent. 
In  addition,  at  the  class  meeting,  we  donated 
$1,000  to  the  Student  Scholarship  Fund  in 
the  name  of  Sara  Jane  Kornblith  for  her 
dedicated  service  as  class  president  for  the 
last  five  years.  Not  to  be  stopped,  after  Dave 
Babson.  classmate  and  former  Brown  Bear, 
informed  us  that  the  present  Brown  mascot's 
uniform  was  "threadbear "  and  that  no  funds 
were  forthcoming,  the  class,  in  typical  school 
spirit,  took  up  a  collection.  Gail  McManus 
Steffens,  Barbara  Hackett,  and  Rod 
McGarry  collected  $876,  which  will  he  used 
to  bring  the  bear  back  to  sartorial  splendor. 

Early  Friday  afternoon,  classmates 
Elizabeth  Diggs,  Myma  Danenberg  Felder, 
Cynthia  Jenner.  Emily  Arnold  McCully. 
Helene  O'Connor.  Trisha  Sundberg.  and 
Joyce  Reed  participated  in  a  seminar  enti- 
tled "Fiom  Barnhill  to  the  Big  Apple  and 
Beyond, "  billed  as  an  extraordinary  group 
of  early  1960s  women  graduates. 

As  for  the  reunion  itself,  Libby  New- 
some  Mohr,  reunion  chairwoman,  and  her 
connnitlee  did  a  sensational  job.  Ihanks  to 
Lisa  Cochran  Welsh's  work  on  the  Reiniion 
Yearbook  and  the  large  number  of  biogra- 
phies (50  percent  of  the  class)  sent  in, 
everybody  seemed  up-to-date  with  each 
other  and  ready  to  celebrate,  as  if  only  an 
interlude  of  a  yveek's  classes  had  passed  since 
last  getting  together.  Thus  it  was  not  only  a 
reinnon  but  a  party  that  moie  than  rivaled 
any  Spring  Weekend  of  past  years. 

Organized  by  Steve  Sewall  and  Ann 
Matteodo  Dupre,  registration  began  Friday 
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afternoon  in  the  West  Quad's  Arnold 
Lounge,  which  was  decorated  by  Gael 
McManus  Steffens  with  classmates'  photos, 
letters,  and  memorabilia.  These  were  later 
placed  in  a  time  capsule  to  be  opened  at  our 
50th  Reunion  in  201 1.  A  film  by  the  Smith- 
sonian reviewing  the  last  twenty-five  years 
was  also  shown.  Limousine  transportation 
from  the  airport  to  registration  was  provid- 
ed by  Don  Bliss,  and  souvenirs  were  donat- 
ed by  Rod  McGarry. 

That  evening's  Campus  Dance,  seem- 
ingly threatened  by  rain,  once  again  pre- 
vailed, and  the  only  wetness  was  found  at  the 
'61  bar  with  over  200  classmates  stomping 
below  the  candlelit  windows  of  University 
Hall  until  the  earlv  hours  of  the  morning. 
The  dance  was  followed  bv  exaggerated  tales 
of  days  past  and  present  at  the  Afterglow  in 
Arnold  Lounge,  whi<  h  was  organized  by 
Dick  and  Debbie  Crittenden  Unruh. 

.Saturday's  activities  iniludcd  Field  Day 
and  C^ommcricement  I'orunis,  highlighted 
by  Jonathan  Kapstein,  w  ho  led  a  torum  en- 
titled  ".South  Afri(,i:  Is   There  Life  .Mter 
Death?, "  and  Harry  Usher's  discussion  of 
modern-day  sports.  Separate  Pembroke  and 
Brown  linuheons  organized  b\  Jane  Arcaro 
Scola  .ind  Peg  Ellick.son  Dickerman  ,ui<l 
Peter  Hurley  and  Duncan  Smith,  respec- 
tively, tollowed. 

At  the  class  meeting  later  in  (he  after- 
noon, Sara  Jane  thanked  tellow  ottuers  Jill 
Forman  Starr.  \i(('  president.  John  Muller. 
secrelarv.  and  Bob  Gorman.  Ireasurei.  for 
their  contributions  during  the  last  five  years. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  group  initiated 
the  class  newsletter  and  took  a  class  treasury 
that  was  in  the  red  to  a  balance  of  $7,000  at 
last  report.  Class  officers  for  the  next  five 
years  were  then  installed.   I  hev  arc:  Bobby 
Lowe,  president:  Don  Bliss,  vice  piesident: 
Ellen  Shaffer  Meyer,  secretarv:  and  Andy 
Andrews,  treasuier    In  meniorv  of  our 
classmate  Susan  Ross  Steinfield.  who  died  in 
1983.  her  husband.  Joe  Steinfield.  has  start- 
ed a  memorial  fund  lo  recogni/e  under- 
graduates who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  performing  arts.  This  vear's 
award  was  presented  H)  Jennifer  Van  Dyck 
'86,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Trinity 
Square  Repertorv  C^ompanv  of  Providence, 
and  Laura  Linney  '86,  who  will  attend  Juil- 
liard.  Following  the  meeting.  Buzz  Barnes, 
our  unofficial  lint  piolific  class  photogra- 
pher, took  a  pictute  of  the  group. 

In  the  evening  more  than  300  class- 
mates and  spouses  gathered  for  a  gala  cock- 
tail party  and  dinner  organized  bv  Dave  and 
Chelsey  Remington  at  the  .Agawam  Hunt 
Club.   To  ihe  cheers  of  all  present,  our  three 
25th  Reunion  Class  Gift  leaders  presented 
$1,550,000  to  President  Swearer.  He  in  turn 
announced  that  Faunce  House  Arch  is  t)eing 
renamed  "Class  of  '61  Arch"  and  that  it  will 
be  engraved  on  a  plaque.  The  evening  end- 
ed with  Afterglow  at  .Arnold  Lounge,  de- 
spite a  slight  iiuerruption  resulting  from  a 
tear  gas  t)omb  thiown  into  the  lounge.  Rick 
Considine  played  the  piano,  and  our  hoarse 
voices  trumpeted  until  3  a.m. 

Sundav  morning  our  classmate  Greg 
Floyd  conducted  a  well-attended  memorial 
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Manning  Hall  Chapel.  That  afternoon  we 
gathered  on  Goat  Island  in  Newport  for  a 
clambake  organized  by  Mel  Blake  and  EUie 
Shaffer  Meyer.  The  event  was  liighlighted 
bv  Peter  Greene  Hving  his  plane  overhead. 
Happing  the  wings  and  trailing  a  banner 
reading  "BROWN  '61."  That  evening  we 
went  back  to  Arnold  Lounge  for  .Afterglow 
and  listened  to  the  Brosvn  singing  groups, 
Chattertocks  and  High  Jinks. 

On  Monday,  more  than  150  classmates 
survived  to  march  in  the  Commencement 
line  down  College  Hill  carrving  Peter's 
lOO-fooi-long  "BROWN  '61  "  banner  and 
chanting  "Give  er  the  Gun  Sixlv-One."  As 
we  marched  pass  the  giaduating  class,  one 
undergradu.ite  sliouted,  "61  sure  knows 
how  to  |)roiest."  The  Fasenhower  years  were 
not  known  for  protest,  and  we  are  accused 
of  complacencv,  but  I  don't  think  the  con- 
tributions this  class  has  made  lo  school  and 
sotietv  would  validate  those  remarks.  .An 
uiulergraduate  walking  bv  our  .Arnold 
Lounge  chatter  late  one  evening  was  heard 
to  sav,  "Doesn't   (il  ever  give  up  "  1  am  hap- 
py to  sav,  thanks  to  the  opportunitv  Brown 
gave  us,  it  is  evideiu  that  we  are  siill  giving 
the  gun  and  that  we  never  give  u|).   Thank 
you  all  for  vour  parlicipalion  .ind  lemeinfier 
to  put  our  30lh  Reunion  on  vour  calendar. 

The  lollowiiig  classmates  attended: 
Franklin  William  Abbate.  Edward  Ambrose 
Abbot.  Elkan  Abramowilz.  Stephen 
Abramowitz.  Gale  David  Adams.  Ronald 
Clark  Agel.  Peter  Amram.  Arthur  Allan 
Anderson.  Lucia  Elder  Anderson.  Lauren 
Edward  Andrews.  Philip  Askenase. 
William  Babcock.  David  Babson.  Elizabeth 
Farfaras  Balco.  Thomas  Jo.seph  Ballen. 
Fred  Ballou.  Wendell  Barnes.  Roger  Bar- 
nett.  Sandra  Mason  Barnett.  Judith  Mede- 
ros  Barrington.  Donald  Edward  Bas.sani. 
Bruce  Bales.  David  Beach.  Marcia  Salemme 
Beach.  David  Bender.  Alan  Lloyd  Benford. 
William  Bertsch,  Robert  Birch.  Melvyn 
Blake.  Don  Bliss.  Lynn  Evans  Bouzard. 
Alice  Guillemette  Bransfield.  Wendy 
Friedman  Brest.  Wilson  Bertram  Brown, 
Ellen  McNeill  Browning.  Robert  William 
Buckley.  Roger  Louis  Campolucci.  Robert 
Carney.  Jeffrey  Whitman  Casdin.  Hank 
Cashen.  Joseph  Anthony  Cerutti.  David 
Dudley  Clapp.  Charles  Cameron  Clark. 
John  Rodman  Clendenning,  Sidney  Gary 
Cole.  Richard  Considine.  "Thomas  Anthony 
Daffron.  Michael  M.  Davis.  William  Joseph 
Denneen.  Jack  D'entremont,  Margaret  El- 
lickson  Dickerman.  Elizabeth  Diggs.  Ro- 
berta Eriksson  Dollase.  Holly  Hock  Du- 
maine.  Ann  Dupre.  William  Engeman,  John 
Escher,  Peter  Dale  Esser,  Marvin  Ogden 
Euler.  Gordon  Hollis  Fay.  Isolde  Priebe 
Feld.  Myma  Darcenberg  Felder.  Robert  Ian 
Finkel.  Donna  Acuff  Fitzsimons.  William 
(Greg)  Floyd,  Mark  Stewart  Foster.  Freder- 
ick Francis  Foy.  Allyn  Ira  Freeman.  Jane 
Chromis  Fuller.  William  Edgar  Fulton. 
Steve  Gallagher.  Thomas  Newcombe  Gard- 
ner. Joanne  Brown  Goethert,  Dorothy  Steck 
Goldklang.  Grenville  MacDonald  Gooder. 
Joyce  Goodfriend.  Robert  Gorman.  Beth 
Burwell  Griffiths.  Judith  Darling  Grimes. 
David  Groh.  Barbara  Funk  Hackett.  Doug- 
las Hackett.  Don  Hamilton.  Pierce  Kevin 


Healey.  Harvey  Alan  Heffner.  Claire  Hen- 
derson. Richard  Charles  Hendricks.  Robert 
Bruce  Hiland.  Johanna  Bartelink  Hill. 
Keith  Cordell  Humphreys.  Peter  Hurley. 
Julia  Dankert  Husband.  Cynthia  Jenner. 
Nancy  Anderson  Johnson.  Norman  Stirling 
Johnson.  Jonathan  Kapstein.  Stephen  Mor- 
rison Kass.  Peter  Richard  Keller.  Dorrance 
Talmadge  Kelly.  Beverly  Cole  Kirk.  Robert 
Frank  Kline.  John  Alfred  Knutson,  Janet 
Woodley  Koch.  Sara-Jane  Kornblith.  Jane 
Christie  Kraft.  Jack  Lilly.  Bob  Lowe.  Rob- 
ert Neil  Lynch.  Dick  MacKenzie.  Alice 
Gales  Magdol-Conrad,  Dorothy  Bradley 
Mann.  Robert  Markey.  Faith  Leonard  Mar- 
golin. William  Crampton  McClaskey.  Rob- 
ert McCormick.  Rod  McGarry.  Emily  Ar- 
nold McCully.  David  Lawrence  Meisler. 
Richard  Mercier  Cointreau.  Ellen  Shaffer 
Meyer.  David  Safford  Milton.  Elizabeth 
Newsom  Mohr,  Francis  Henry  Monahan. 
Bruce  Montgomery.  Carolyn  Vose  More- 
land.  James  Moreland.  James  Butler  Mul- 
len. John  Muller.  Stephen  Nassau.  David 
Charles  Nierenberg.  David  Neil  Nissen- 
berg.  Carol  Nolle.  Richard  Nurse.  Helene 
O'Connor,  Knowllon  John  O'Reilly.  Joseph 
Edward  Ondrick.  Timothy  Orcutt,  Thomas 
Packard.  William  Joseph  Packer.  Stephen 
William  Parker.  Barbara  Jane  Little  Par- 
part.  Taylor  Peter  Pearson.  Andrew  Penz, 
Sandra  Newman  Penz.  Marjorie  Gaysunas 
Pell.  Carolyn  Lynch  Pflug.  Juliana  Thacher 
Plummer.  Richard  Henry  Pohle,  Eldon 
Dexter  Pond.  Charles  Eben  Reed.  Joyce 
Reed,  Chelsey  Carrier  Remington.  David 
Remington.  Jack  Resnik.  Douglas  Riggs. 
Sandra  Nelson  Roberts.  Stanley  Roehrig, 
Mary  Rogers.  Charles  Frederick  Rood. 
Charles  Royce.  Robert  Royce.  Carolyn 
Malkowski  Rusiackas.  Clarke  Ryder.  Judy 
Fall  Ryder.  Edmund  Arthur  Schaffzin. 
Robert  Schmid.  Ronald  Michael  Schnilzler, 
William  Herbert  Schwab,  Jane  Arcaro  Sco- 
la. Edward  Barton  Scott.  John  Sculley.  Jane 
Pelt  Semmel.  John  Hughes  Senechal.  Ste- 
ven Sewall.  Ann  Durno  Shafer.  Michael 
Alan  Shaw.  William  Shay.  James  Shircliff. 
Margaret  Kudzma  Shore.  Thomas  Shore. 
Roger  Simon.  Angelo  James  Sinisi.  Lynn 
Anderson  Smith.  Wellesley  Smith.  Arthur 
Paul  Solomon.  Ruth  Dane  Spilka.  Alix 
Newlands  St.  Clair.  Jill  Forman  Starr,  Gael 
McManus  Steffens,  Joseph  Steinfield, 
Charles  Slernbergh.  Robert  Streett.  Pamela 
Strohm,  Patricia  Sundberg,  Charles  Brown 
Swartwood.  Jane  Wiegand  Swell,  Alan 
Tapper.  James  Craig  Thompson,  Barry 
Titus,  Robert  Tracy,  Theodore  Erskine 
Tuck.  Jim  Twadell.  Amy  Lautman  Ullrich, 
Deborah  Crittenden  Unruh,  Richard  Un- 
ruh, Harry  Usher,  Marc  Anthony  Vaida, 
Elavil  Van  Dyke,  Ralph  Eldredge  Wad- 
leigh.  Elizabeth  Cochran  Welsh.  Martin 
Arthur  Wenick.  Howard  Whitcomb.  Dick 
Whitney.  Gibony  White.  Roger  Maurice 
Widmann.  Nicholas  Willard.  Charles  Stuart 
Wilson,  Susan  Tollefson  Wilson,  Curtin 
Winsor,  David  Paul  Wolk,  William  Chesley 
Worthington,  Gilbert  Wright,  Peter  Zim- 
merman, and  Harry  Zisson. —  Bobby  Lour 


/'^  /^  Allan  Ashman  has  been  named 
W~\   ^  associate  clean  of  I  IT  Chicago- 
\J  ^^  Kent  College  of  Law.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  continuing  education,  public 
affairs,  and  other  related  areas.  He  joined 
the  law  school  after  six  years  as  executive 
director  of  the  National  Conference  of  Bar 
Examiners.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  director  of 
research  and  then  assistant  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Judicature  Society.  The 
author  of  three  books  and  more  than  twen- 
ty-five articles,  he  has  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  HT  Chicago- 
Kent.  In  1977,  he  was  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  American  Law  Institute. 

Louis  J.  Boos  has  been  named  presi- 
dent of  Engineered  Products  Group,  Inc.,  a 
West  Hartford,  Conn. -based  company  that 
will  market  products  for  the  paper  industry 
manufactured  by  Matik  North  America. 
Louis  has  worked  in  paper  machinery  sales 
and  marketing  for  twenty-two  years  and  was 
previously  sales  manager  for  Valmet  Paper 
Company  and  assistant  vice  president  of 
sales  at  Sandy  Hill  Corporation.  He  lives 
with  his  wife,  Jobette,  in  Milford,  Conn. 

Natalie  Saltonstall  Forbes,  Milton, 
Mass.,  writes:  "I  feel  I'm  finally  reaping  the 
benefits  of  endless  years  of  child-rearing. 
With  two  in  college  (Roanoke  and  Connecti- 
cut College)  and  two  away  at  boarding 
school,  my  house  varies  from  being  deathly 
quiet  to  wildly  raucous  depending  on  who  is 
home.  Youngest  daughter,  Laura,  comes 
home  on  weekends.  The  other  three  pop  in 
at  will.  Life  is  a  constantly  changing  comedy 
and/or  tragedy,  and  I'm  glad  to  be  the  hub 
in  their  circle  of  adventures  and  have  the 
freedom  for  some  adventures  of  my  own. 
I've  visited  Peggy  Hinman  in  Palo  Alto, 
Marty  Poole  in  Denver,  and  seen  Joanie 
Davies  and  Margery  Goddard  recently. 
(.c"h1  old  Brown!" 

G.  Sanford  Gladding  is  regional  vice 
president  and  officer  of  L'.S.  West  Informa- 
lion  Systems,  based  in  San  Francisco.  He  and 
Ins  wife,  Barbara,  live  in  Orinda,  Calif.,  with 
Jennifer,  16,  and  John,  II.  Sanford  Donald 
is  a  freshman  at  UC-Davis. 

Andrea  Grant  has  moved  back  to 
Providence  and  is  a  treatment  coordinator  at 
the  Behavioral  Development  Center,  a  facil- 
ity for  behaviorally  disordered  and  autistic 
children. 

John  "Tony"  Herrmann,  Jr.,  and  his 
wife,  Joyce,  of  Lake  Forest,  III.,  have  two 
children:  John,  a  sophomore  at  Brown,  and 
Jill,  a  freshman  at  Bucknell  University.  John 
is  vice  president  of  sales  for  Sirena  Swim- 
wear  in  Chicago. 

Patricia  Brown  Kamig,  Cornwall, 
N.Y.,  has  been  elected  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  the  Montgomery  New  Promise  Crisis 
Pregnancy  Center  and  the  Newburgh  board 
of  the  (;PC.  She  was  a  counselor  for  the  past 
year.  CPC's  are  sponsored  by  the  Christian 
Action  Council  and  help  counsel  women  in  a 
crisis  pregnancy  situation  to  carry  their  ba- 
bies to  term  rather  than  to  abort  them. 
There  is  also  post-abortion  counseling  avail- 
able. In  addition,  Pat  has  started  a  home 
business  making  banners  for  new  babies, 
birthdays,  anniversaries,  and  bar  mitzvahs. 

Richard  Kostelanetz  is  an  "artist/writer 


living  off  my  noncommercial  work  (basely) 
in  New  'York  City.  Have  produced  many 
books  of  fiction,  poetry,  criticism,  and  cul- 
tural history,  as  well  as  audiotapes,  video- 
tapes, holograms,  and  films  that  have  some 
presence  in  the  trade(s),  but  are  scarcely 
known  outside  them." 

Virginia  Lockhart  is  a  senior  pro- 
grammer/analvst  for  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  in  Westboro,  Mass.  Her 
daughters  are  Amy  Brockway,  Syracuse  '88, 
Sara  Brockway,  17,  and  Jennifer  Brockway, 
14.  "1  sometimes  run  for  the  Digital  Run- 
ning Club  on  the  master's  women's  team." 

Susan  Miller  Maguire  writes:  "With 
both  girls  in  college  (Pam  graduating  from 
Rice  in  Houston  this  year,  Cindy  a  sopho- 
more at  Auburn),  I've  been  doing  some 
computer  applications  work  and  have  spent 
the  last  few  months  organizing  the  Girl 
Scout  cookie  sale  in  the  Deep  South  Council 
(seven  counties)  and  putting  it  on  the  com- 
puter. Paul  '61  is  still  busy  as  manager  of 
engineering  at  Scott  Paper  Company  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  He  is  working  on  a  task  force 
for  a  $300,000,000  expansion  at  the  Mobile 
mill.  We  both  continue  to  enjoy  playing  ten- 
nis." 

Jack  G.  Mancuso,  Wyomissing,  Pa.,  is 
president  of  the  law  firm  of  Brumback, 
Mancuso  &  Fegley,  PC,  in  Reading,  Pa. 
Jack  and  his  wife,  the  former  M.L.  Kelly, 
report  the  birth  of  their  sixth  child  and 
fourth  son,  James  Erman  Mancuso,  on  April 
19.  Their  oldest  son,  Gil,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Lehigh  University;  Christopher  will  attend 
Brown  in  the  fall;  and  Mark,  Erin,  and  Ann 
are  high  school  and  grammar  school  stu- 
dents. 

Sandra  Budnitz  Mosk  is  an  educational 
therapist  lor  the  learning  disabled  at  Educa- 
tional Resource  &  Services  Center  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif 

Kathleen  Burns  Noerr  is  managing 
director  of  IMF,  Ltd..  a  small  London-based 
software  and  systems  house  specializing  in 
microcomputer  information  systems  and 
management  consultancy.  She  married  Peter 
Noerr  (Witwatersrand  University,  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa,  and  City  University, 
London,  Ph.D.)  in  1981.  Her  daughter, 
Kristina,  18,  is  at  Drew  University,  and  Ja- 
son, 16,  is  a  jiuiior  in  high  school. 

Maj.  Thomas  W.  Noy,  L'S.AF,  and  his 
wife,  Sandra,  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter.  Julia  Christine,  on  .April  25. 

Allen  Parkman  spent  a  1984  sabbatical 
at  the  Institute  for  Research  in  the  Social 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  York  (UK)  and 
giving  speeches  fi)r  the  USIA  in  Romania, 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  In  1985,  he  was 
promoted  to  full  piofessor  al  the  University 
of  New  Mexico.  Allen  and  his  wife.  Amy, 
have  two  children,  Ian,  8,  and  Andrew,  5. 

Stephen  M.  Pizer  heads  a  research 
group  of  twenty-live  in  the  area  of  medical 
image  display  in  the  department  of  comput- 
er science  and  radiology  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  C^hapel  Hill.  "So  far,  being 
a  research  manager  is  rewarding,  both  as 
teaching  and  as  a  way  to  get  my  research 
ideas  worked  upon!"  he  writes. 

Jack  Rohrbach,  Neenah,  Wis.,  is  presi- 
dent ol  Artlaire,  a  manufacturer  of  giftwrap 


and  paper  tableware.  He  and  his  wife.  Pen- 
ny, have  five  children:  Holly,  at  Brown; 
Jack,  a  student  at  Kenyon  College;  Nancy, 
Susan,  and  David.  Jack  is  active  in  local  gov- 
ermnent,  the  business  community,  and  pa- 
per industry  affairs. 

Robert  Saquet  is  owner  of  The  Egger's 
Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Middleboro,  Mass. 
He  is  past  president  of  the  Middleboro  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  member  of  the 
YMCA  Board  of  Management,  and  secretary 
of  the  Rotary  Club.  His  oldest  daughter, 
Mary,  graduated  from  Bryant  College  in 
June.  Robert  attends  UMass/Amherst, 
Thomas  "has  applied  to  several  colleges  and 
is  waiting  patiently,  and  daughter,  Jennifer, 
is  a  delightful  13-year-old  pain  " 

Anne  Jacobson  Schutte  has  been 
promoted  to  full  professor  of  history  at 
Lawrence  University  in  Appleton,  Wis.  Her 
translation  of  a  play  by  the  Italian  writer 
Falvio  Tomizza,  The  Idealist,  will  be  produced 
at  Lawrence  in  1987. 

Michael  D.  Shapiro  and  his  family 
moved  from  Waterford  to  Old  Lyme,  Conn., 
after  his  wife,  Ann-Louise  '80  Ph.D.,  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  an  assistant  professor  at 
Wesleyan  University.  His  son,  Daniel,  is  a 
sophomore  at  Hamilton  College,  and  his 
daughter.  Julie,  has  been  accepted  into  the 
freshitian  class  at  Brown.  Michael  continues 
to  practice  law  in  New  London,  with  an 
emphasis  on  real  estate. 

Susan  Budnitz  Sokoloff,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  has  completed  her  master's  degree  in 
the  psychology  of  huinan  development.  Her 
daughter,  Beth,  graduated  in  June  from 
UC-San  Diego  and  is  planning  to  attend  law- 
school.  Margery  completed  her  sophomore 
year  at  Yale,  and  Peter  the  IDth  grade. 

Edward  A.  Stettner  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  the  faculty  by  the  Wellesley  College 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  had  been  associate 
dean  of  the  college  since  1977,  and  acting 
dean  in  the  spring  semester  of  1981  and  in 
1982-1983.  A  professor  of  political  science 
whose  fields  of  expertise  include  political 
theory  and  American  political  thought,  he 
has  been  on  the  faculty  at  Wellesley  since 
1966. 

Martha  Milliken  Stewart.  Davton. 
Oreg.,  writes:  "Our  vineyard  on  a  hill  in 
Oregon  is  finally  producing.  I  am  a  librari- 
an, and  John  still  works  in  Portland.  We  feel 
as  if  we  are  really  Westerners  after  twenty- 
three  years  in  the  Northwest." 

Patricia  Linder  Teele  writes  that  her 
husband  is  working  for  the  government  in 
Huntsville,  .Ma.  "I  am  living  in  a  dorm  dur- 
ing the  week,  spending  weekends  in  Hunts- 
ville. studying  for  my  master  of  church 
music  degree  at  Scarritt  College  in  Nashville. 
Tenn.  Our  15-year-old,  Will,  is  still  going  lo 
school  in  Massachusetts.  John,  21  (UMass 
'85),  is  working  in  a  Route  128  company.' 
Cathy  is  a  junior  at  L'Mass.  Cindy  '83  grad- 
uated fiom  L'niversity  of  \irginia  Law 
School  in  May  and  will  be  working  in  Los 
Angeles." 

Judy  Wessells,  1985  salesperson  of  (he 
year  al  the  fults  .Associated  Health  Plan, 
"the  Boston  area's  tastest  growing  Health 
Maintenance  Organization,  was  recently 
promoted  to  Provider  Unit  Director.  Our         57 


son,  Christopher  (father  is  Andrew  Dean), 

graduated  from  Vassar  College  this  June. 
Our  daughter.  Virginia,  will  be  a  junior  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  the  fall." 

Sara  (Sally)  Shaw  Windsong  is  director 
of  university  relations  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Morris,  the  liberal  arts  branch  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  She  moved  out 
to  the  prairie  thirteen  years  ago  from  New 
York  City,  and  has  spent  the  years  ranching 
and  working  for  public  television.  Her 
16-year-old  son,  Mike  .Schuliz,  is  a  so|)ho- 
more  at  The  Putney  School,  "a  direct  result 
ot  my  exposure  to  Pembroke  classmates  who 
were  '58  Putney  graduates." 

/~*  ^\  Elaine  Filler  Congress,  New  York 
\'^\  '^  City,  received  her  doctor  of  social 
\J \J  work  degree  from  (iitv  University 
ol  New  \'ork  m  M.i\. 

J.  David  Cummings,  alter  twelve  years 
at  the  Kilth  Ihirtl  B.ink  in  Cincinnati  as 
head  ol  person. il  .issel  marketing  and  secur- 
ities custody  and  senior  officer  in  private 
banking,  has  joined  Cialeway  Investment 
Advi.sers,  Inc.,  also  in  Cincinnati,  as  vice 
president  of  marketing. 

Thomas  E.  Giddings,  viie  piesident  for 
Africa  tor   leihnoser\e.  a  sell-help  and 
development  loundation,  has  been  working 
out  of  the  Noiwalk,  Conn.,  headciuarters 
since  July.  Me  had  speni  the  last  twelve  years 
in  Afrita. 

Robert  Nelson  spent  the  smnmer 
(|uarter  (|une-,\ugusl)  an<i  will  spend  the 
winter  quarter  (mid-Dei ember  to  mid- 
March  1987)  working  for  NASA  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  "I'd  love  to  hear  from  class- 
mates in  the  area.  Work  phone  ('S^\) 
344-(")364,  NASA/(;oddar<l  Space  Hight 
Center.  I'm  still  at  Ceoigia  .Southern  College 
in  Statesl«)ro.  (Ja..  as  asstK'iate  professor  of 
chemistry.  My  son.  David,  will  be  going  to 
Emorv  in  the  fall,  and  Louis  will  be  a  junior 
at  Boston  I.iilin  School." 

John  Ford  Noonan.  New  ^ Ork  play- 
wrighl  and  ailoi.  led  workshops  lor  play- 
wrights at  the  second  annual  Playwrights 
Kuiul  of  North  Carolina  Souiheastern  Play- 
wrights Confereiue  in  ('■reeriville,  S.C.,  this 
past  June.  Highlighting  the  thiee-day  con- 
ference was  a  public  presentation  ol  his  new 
work  followed  by  a  reception  in  his  honor. 
He  has  acted  in  television,  movies,  and  off- 
Broadway  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 
plays  and  screenplays,  including  an  Emmy 
Award-winning  .script  for  an  episode  of  "St. 
Elsewhere. " 

l~^     A    Rear  Admiral  James  B.  Greene, 
r~V/l    Jr.,  USN,  IS  director  of  Material 
V^    -1.  Professional  Personnel  Policies  in 
the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  in  Washington,  DC.  He  heads 
the  program  that  identifies,  selects,  and 
manages  the  careers  of  those  officers  who 
are  given  the  responsibility  of  procuring 
major  weapons  systems.  He  served  as  plans 
and  programs  division  director  of  the  Sur- 
veillance Radar  Sub-group.  Naval  Sea  Sys- 
tems Command;  director  of  the  Navy  Pro- 
grams Division  of  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Affairs;  and  most  recently  as  the  executive 
58     assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 


Navy  for  shipbuilding  and  logistics.  His 
tours  of  sea  duty  include  engineering  billets 
on  several  destroyers,  and  flag  secretary/aide 
to  the  commander  of  Amphibious  Group 
One.  He  served  in  Vietnam  and  was  award- 
ed the  Vietnam  Service  Medal  with  seven 
stars  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Gallantry 
Cross  Unit  Citation.  He  lives  in  Silver 
Spring.  Md..  with  his  wife.  Diane,  and  their 
four  I  hildreii:  Jamie.  18,  Kelly  Ann,  17, 
Kevin,  10.  .iiid  Kathleen.  8. 

Robert  L.  Martin  was  elected  vice 
president  of  software  technology  and  sys- 
tems of  Bell  Communications  Research 
(Bellcore)  in  .Xpril.  Nice  president  for  pro- 
duction management  since  I ',185  for  .'\  L&T 
Network  Systems,  he  now  will  be  responsible 
for  all  aspects  of  software  technology  and 
systems,  including  those  needed  for  provi- 
sioning, network  operations  and  services, 
planning  and  engineering,  and  computing. 
He  has  been  with  Bell  since  UM)7  and  lives 
with  his  wife.  Ann.  and  their  two  children. 
Julie  and  |ill.  in  Siimmil.  N.|. 

/'^   ^   Robert  A.  Seiple.  president  of 
\~\  r^  K.islein  College  .iiid   file  Eastern 
\J \J  B.iptist    riieologiial  Seiiimary. 
reo'ued  .in  honorary  do<lor  ol  humane  let- 
ters degree  from  .•Mderson-Hro.iddiis  Col- 
lege on  May  I  I.  where  he  deliveied  the  bac- 
calaureate address.  Before  going  to  Eastern 
in  I98:<.  he  was  vice  president  lor  develop- 
ment and  director  of  the  Campaign  lor 
Blown.  He  is  a  menilH'r  ol  the  iMKird  ol 
trustees  of  I  he  Stony  Brook  .School  in  New 
York  and  the  Ixiard  of  directors  ol  the 
Christian  College  Coalition.  In  June,  he  re- 
ceived the  l.eavey  .Award  lor  Excellence  in 
Private  Enterprise  Education  for  his  work  in 
helping  young  people  better  understand  the 
American  private  enterprise  system  and  free 
market  economics.  He  lives  in  St.  Davids.  Pa. 

/~*  /~*  Jack  Bishop  and  his  wife.  Judy. 
i'~\i''^  have  opened  an  art  gallery, 
V^V^    Bishops."  in  I.;i  Jolla  and  in  San 
Diego,   riieir  address  is  1849  Caminito 
Quintero.  La  Jolla.  Calif  92();<7. 

Michael  L.  Levy.  .Ardmore.  Pa.,  writes: 
"My  wile.  Linda,  son  Jonathan.  10.  daughter 
Alison,  7,  and  son  Evan.  5  weeks,  came  back 
for  my  twentieth  reunion.  We  had  a  great 
time  as  usual.  Evan  was  a  big  hit  when  I 
marched  dcjwn  the  Hill  with  him  strapped 
on  my  chest — living  proof  to  the  class  of  '86 
that  there  is  life  after  40.  However.  1  missed 
a  large  numlxr  of  classmates,  including  the 
F.verett-Bronson  crew  and  members  ol  the 
swimming  team.  On  .Sunday  I  paid  a  visit  to 
our  old  coach.  Joe  Watmough.  |oe  has  lost 
both  legs  because  ol  dial>etes  and  now  lives 
in  a  nursing  home.  His  mind  is  still  sharp 
and  his  personality  is  as  buoyant  as  ever.  He 
really  seemed  to  appreciate  my  visit,  and  I'm 
sure  he'd  like  to  hear  from  other  swimmers. 
His  address  is:  Waterman  Heights  Nursing 
Home.  Route  44.  Greenville.  R.l.  02828.  I 
left  the  private  practice  of  law  about  a  year- 
and-a-half  ago  and  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  I  work  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Strike  Force  of  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section  and  I'm  having  a 
great  time.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  far  more 


of  the  class  at  the  25th  reunion  (the  first  I'll 
attend  without  a  child  in  diapers)." 

Robert  E.  Morse  (University  of  Michi- 
gan. '67  A.M.,  Florida  Atlantic  University, 
'83  Ed.S.,  '85  Ed.D.)  "continues  to  prosper" 
at  St.  .Andrew's  .Schcjol  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
where  he  is  coordinator  for  the  lower  school 
faculty  and  curriculum.  His  book.  Evocation 
of  Vergil  in  T<ilkieii\  Art:  Cmtol  for  the  Classics, 
was  scheduled  to  be  published  this  past 
summer  by  Bolcha/y-(;arelucci  of  C;hicago. 

REUNION  REPORT:  Almost  100  class 
iiieniheis  .uiendccl  oiii  20th  reunion  along 
with  spouses  and  Iriends.  Some  traveled 
from  as  far  away  as  California,  Colorado, 
and  Florida,  and  everyone  contacted  said  it 
was  well  worth  the  trip.  There  weic  more 
than  100  at  our  class  dinner  at   The  Barii- 
sider  restaurant  in  Providence,  and  after- 
wards many  went  to  the  Pops  Concert  and 
then  to  the  50s  party  held  at  .Sh-Booms,  a 
Providence  iiigluclub.  Our  Sunday  trip  to 
Newport  followed  by  ,i  cocktail  party  at 
I  l.iiiiiiK'isMiiili  F;iiiii  was  enjoyed  by  all. 
Paul  Laffal  icpresented  the  class  admirably 
III  (he  .ihiiiiiii  lac  rosse  game,  and  David 
Deutsch  pl.ived  in  the  .iliimni  rugby  g.iiiie. 
New  class  officers  elcdcd  were:  Stu  Aaron- 
son,  presidcni;  Dave  McOsker.  \ice  picsi- 
ileni:  Marjorie  Satinsky.  lieasuier;  and 
Dick  Ballou.  sec  rclai y — all  of  wfioiii  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  in. iking  our  20th  such  a 
terrific  event.  We  are  all  looking  loryvard  to 
a  successful  25th. 

/'^  ^^  Alfred  S.  Forsyth,  Jr..  received  a 
i'^     J   doc  lor  of  eclucalioii  degree  at  the 
V^    §    June  7  commencemenl  ceremo- 
nies of  Utah  State  University  at  Logan. 

Fraser  Langs  Manisses  Communica- 
tions {.roup,  a  newsletter  publisher,  won  the 
Newsletter  Clearinghouses   "(iold  Award." 
the  top  award  lor  promoiion  in  the  news- 
letter industry.   Ihc  award  recognized 
Manisses'  direct-mail  promotion  campaign 
for  The  Adiliction  Letter,  a  moiilhlv  newsletter 
for  prolessionals  working  in  the  field  of  al- 
coholism and  drug  abuse.  Manisses.  located 
in  Providence,  began  the  newsletter  in  Jan- 
uary 1985. 

Ray  D.  Risner  has  been  named  staff 
vice  presidcni,  liiianc  iai  operations  of  Na- 
bisco Brands,  Inc.  He  joined  Nabisco  in 
1975  as  assistant  to  the  treasurer.  In  1981. 
he  became  assistant  treasurer,  and  in  1982, 
director,  financial  analysis.  Ray  lives  in  Ran- 
dolph. N.J. 
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Rose  Swol  Henderson  was  the 

Mudent  commencement  speaker  al 
the  graduation  exercises  at  the 
University  of  New  York  Regents  College  in 
.Albany,  where  she  earned  her  B.S.  degree  in 
computer  software,  one  of  the  first  granted 
by  Regents  College.  A  senior  computer  pro- 
grammer in  Michigan  Center,  Mich.,  Rose 
also  has  an  M.A.T.  from  Johns  Hopkins. 

Judith  McGaw  has  been  awarded  ten- 
ure and  promoted  to  associate  professor  in 
the  department  of  history  and  sociology  of 
science  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Her  book.  Most  Wonderful  Machine:  Mechani 
zation  and  Social  Change  in  Berkshire  Paper 


Making,  1801-1885,  will  be  published  by 
Princeton  University  Press  in  early  1987. 

/~^  /~V  Brian  W.  Blaesser.  Chicago,  has 
i"^  \_/l  become  a  partner  in  Siemcjn,  Lar- 
V-'  \J  son  &  Purdy,  a  law  firm  that  spe- 
cializes in  land  use,  planning  law,  real  estate 
and  finance,  with  offices  in  Chicago,  Saraso- 
ta, and  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  He  received  his  law 
degree  from  Boston  College  Law  School  and 
has  a  master's  degree  in  city  planning  from 
MIT. 

Comdr.  Roger  Scott  Dewey,  USN  (see 
Helen  Wolfe  Dewey  70). 

J.H.  Gardner  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  finance  and  business  planning  for 
Ford  Japan.  He  will  be  responsible  for  line 
operations  and  will  manage  the  increasing 
business  between  Ford  and  Japanese  firms. 
"My  wife,  Gwyn,  and  daughter,  Lauren,  will 
be  joining  me  in  Japan.  We  are  looking  foi- 
ward  to  seeing  the  Orient. " 

Dr.  Mark  S.  Hochberg  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Brown  Medical  Alumni 
Association.  The  association  of  more  than 
500  members  includes  graduates  of  the 
Brown  M.D.  program  as  well  as  all  individ- 
uals who  were  undergraduates  at  Brown  and 
obtained  their  M.D.  degrees  elsewhere. 
Mark  continues  in  active  practice  of  cardio- 
thoracic  surgery  in  Newark,  N.J.  He  and  a 
team  of  surgeons  at  the  Newark  Beth  Israel 
Medical  Center  performed  the  first  heart 
transplantation  operation  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  last  January. 

^^  /^  Judi  Rappoport  Blitzer,  New 

/  I     I  York  Cilv,  is  a  vice  president  in 
/     \-/  corporate  development,  specializ- 
iiii»  in  mergers  and  accjuisitions,  at  the  Chase 
M.irihattan  Bank,  N.A.,  in  New  York  City, 
ludi  and  her  husband,  David,  and  their 
")-\i-.n-old  son,  Mark,  ainiounce  the  birth  of 
ulic  Rappoport  Blitzer  on  May  27. 

Helen  Wolfe  Dewey  received  her  mas- 
ter of  library  science  degree  froin  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  December.  She  is  an 
information  services  volunteer  at  two 
branches  of  the  Fairfax  Countv  (Va.)  Public 
Library  system.  Her  husband,  Comdr.  Rog- 
er Scott  Dewey  '69,  USN,  is  now  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  Military  Application,  LIS. 
Department  of  Kncrgy,  Germantown,  Md. 
'Daughters  Meg,  1  1,  and  Jocelvn,  7,  are  glad 
not  to  have  to  move  from  hurke,  Va.,"  Hel- 
en adds. 

James  Goodwillie,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  operations  of  LEA 
Group's  (Boston)  (Capitol  Region  office  in 
Laurel,  Md.  He  will  concentrate  on  financial 
planning,  project  management,  and  office 
administration  of  the  roofing  and  water- 
proofing division  of  the  engineering  and 
architectural  firm.  Prior  to  joining  the  LEA 
Group,  he  had  been  affiliated  with  Panta- 
50te,  Inc.,  and  the  United  States  Mineral 
Products  Company  as  the  code  and  technical 
services  administrator. 

^^   "I     Mark  Danner  has  been  named 
/      I     regional  s.iles  vice  prcsidctrt  for 
•      A   the  nridwcsl  region  of  Anheuser- 
'iisih.  Inc.  He  previously  worked  three 
..cars  as  .sales  manager  for  lire  rrridwcsi  re- 


gion, based  in  Schaumburg,  111.  In  his  new 
position,  he  will  be  responsible  for  all  sales 
and  marketing  activities  in  the  nine-state 
region.  He  lives  in  Chicago. 

^^  ^^  Dorian  F.  Corliss  sends  this  up- 
/     ^  date  on  his  career  and  family:  "1 
#     ^a^  reside  in  Grants  Pass.  Oreg.  (just 
recently  selected  an  All-American  City).  My 
wife,  Nancy,  and  1  have  four  children,  ages 
13,  10,  8,  and  2.  I  atrr  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  The  Fanrilv  Bank  of  Commerce 
and  just  recently  graduated  from  the  Stonier 
Gracluate  School  of  Banking  at  Rutgers 
University.  My  thesis,  selected  for  the  per- 
manent library,  is  titled.  Capital  and  Com- 
munity Banks,  the  Changing  Reality.'  I  have 
been  very  active  in  civic  affairs,  serving  on 
several  non-profit  boards.  I  arrr  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grants  Pass  City  Council.  I  would 
love  to  hear  from  all  of  my  old  friends  and 
classmates.  My  present  address  is:  1503 
N.W.  'B'  .St..  Grants  Pass  97526." 

Robert  Fleder  (see  Jules  G.  Fleder  '45). 

Donald  L.  Stanford  ('77  Sc.M.).  senior 
vice  president  of  technology  of  GTECH 
Ojrporation.  Providence,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  company.  GTECH  designs, 
produces,  implemerrts.  and  operates  com- 
[juter-based  on-line  networks  used  bv  gov- 
ernment-sponsored or  -licen.sed  lotteries  in 
the  U.S..  C;anada.  and  .Australia.  He  lives  in 
Pawtucket.  R.I..  with  bis  wife  and  familv. 

Lt.  Corrrdr.  Christine  Wencker  Scho- 
maker.  NOAA.  Boulder.  Colo.,  announces 
the  birth  of  Peter  Wencker  S(  hornaker,  her 
second  child,  on  .April  7. 

Bonita  Byrd  Williams,  Wilnrirrgton, 
Del.,  has  been  appoirrled  to  the  New  Castle 
County  Vocatiorral   1  cchnical  Board  ol 
Education.  She  runs  Office  Services  L^rrlim- 
ited  Inc.,  a  consulting  business  that  provides 
training  and  research  for  people  with  small 
businesses.  Before  starting  her  business,  she 
was  a  consultant  with  the  Du  Pont  Compa- 
ny's employee  relations  department,  where 
she  dealt  with  charges  of  racial,  sexual,  and 
age  discrimination  against  the  companv  and 
served  as  an  ombudsman  for  management 
and  employees  on  grievance  issues.  She  held 
several  other  positions  with  Du  Pont,  in- 
clrrding  executive  director  of  the  Forum  to 
-Advance  Minorities  itr  Engineering,  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  rrrinoritv  students.  From 
1975  to  1978.  she  was  chief  of  program 
development  and  communitv  relations  for 
the  New  Castle  Couniv  department  ol  com- 
munity development  and  horrsing.  She  also 
has  been  a  planrrcr  for  both  the  county  and 
the  city  ol  Wilrningliirr. 

Rachel  Selma  Voiles  was  married  to 
Jav  H.  (ioldbetg  ort  July  6.  1985.  in  Bethes- 
da.  Md..  where  they  live.  Rachel  has  been 
working  for  United  .Airlines  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  area  for  the  past  nine  years 
and  is  currently  working  with  travel  agencies 
that  lease  Uniled's  conrpuler  svstem.  She  is 
also  working  toward  a  CP.A  attd  a  degree  in 
accounting  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Jay  is  an  econorrric  analyst  working  for  a 
D.C.-area  consultirrg  Irrnr. 


^^  (^  Ann  Gainer  Felter  arrd  Thomas  E. 
/    ^  Felter  ('73  .Sc.M.,  '77  Ph.D.)  an- 
/    \_>/  rrounce  the  birth  of  Gregory  on 
May  4.  1985.  in  Livermore.  Calif.  He  joins 
Elizabeth,  3. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Friedlander,  assistant 
professor  of  pathology  at  the  Quillen-Dish- 
ner  College  of  Medicine  of  East  Tennessee 
State  University.  Johnson  City.  Tenn..  will 
deliver  a  paper.  "William  Blake's  'Visions' 
and  'Voices':  .A  Medical  Perspective. "  at  the 
Carolinas  Synrposiunr  on  British  Studies  at 
-Appalachian  State  University  in  October. 

Allan  Klibe  has  joined  the  Mystic. 
Conn..  Cumpwii  as  a  reporter  for  Stonington 
and  Mystic.  He  has  held  a  variety  of  pub- 
lishing-related positions,  including  publicist 
and  fund-raiser  for  non-profit  social  service 
and  arts  organizations,  and  most  recently  as 
associate  editor  of  Business  Fortnightly  of 
Rliiide  Island. 

Dr.  Victor  J.  Weinstein  and  his  wife. 
Libby.  report  the  birth  of  their  second  child. 
Jeffrey,  on  Jan.  23.  He  joins  Carrie,  who  is  3. 
"We  are  happily  settled  in  Charleston.  S.C.. 
where  mv  practice  in  ob/gvn  is  growing 
well." 

Beverly  Woodard.  a  1976  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School,  and 
former  professor  at  Howard  University,  was 
sworn  in  as  an  assistant  state's  attorney  for 
Prince  George's  (Maryland)  County  in  June. 
She  lives  in  Suitland.  Md. 

^^     A    Dr.  Marc  C.  Blum  and  his  wife. 

J  /I    Kathleen,  of  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  report 
/       -L  the  birth  of  Berkeley  Robert 
Bcrstb  on  April  23.  "Everyone,  irrcluding 
BerkelcN  's  older  sister.  .Ashley,  is  doing  fine. " 

Bradley  B.  Cruickshank  "ended  three 
years  of  bachelorhood  on  April  26.  when  I 
married  Ciheryl  Cartledge  of  .Atlarrta.  -Alec. 
rrrv  6-year-old  son.  was  the  ring  bear'  in  a 
joyful  ceremony. "  .A  number  of  Brown 
friends  joined  in  the  celebration.  Brad  lives 
in  .Atlanta. 

Dr.  Deborah  A.  DeHertogh  ('77  -M.D). 
-Avoir.  Conn.,  a  specialist  irr  internal  medi- 
cine and  infectious  diseases  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  in  Hartford,  has  been  elected  to 
fellowship  in  the  American  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. She  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Women's  -Association  and  the 
.American  Society  of  Microbiology.  Her 
husband  is  Dr.  H.  Wayne  Carver  II  ('77 
M.D.).  acting  chicl  medical  examiner  for  the 
state  of  Conrrecticut. 

Lee  Fisher  is  "thrilled  to  report  the 
adoption  of  a  sort.  CMiarlie.  My  wife.  Jean, 
continues  to  work  as  a  pediatric  nurse  prac- 
titioner, now  part-time.  1  have  been  working 
at  .Alex.  Inc..  in  Bedford  [Mass.]  lor  three 
years,  currently  as  a  software  developnrent 
planner  for  our  conrputerized  publishing 
systems.  We  are  living  in  Newtorr.  Mass., 
where  we  are  restoring  an  1832  home." 

Mark  Flynn  is  vice  president  of  sales 
arrd  pirrchasing  administration  of  -Atlantic 
Prc-Hung  Doors.  Inc..  ol  Corrcord.  Mass. 
Mark  has  been  with  .Atlantic  for  ten  years 
arrd  has  progressed  throrrgh  rrriddle  man- 
ageirrerrt  positions  lo  his  current  position. 
He  lives  in  Dedhani.  lire  presiderrt  of -At- 
laniii  i\  Donald  R.  DeCiccio  '55.  59 


Dr.  Andrew  Moss  Kaunitz  writes  that 
"this  has  been  a  very  exciting  year  for  my 
wife  and  myself.  Our  daughter.  Kate  Baer 
Kaunitz.  was  born  on  Dec.  19.  I  was  recently 
inducted  as  a  fellow  in  the  .American  College 
of  Obstetrics  and  dynecology.  I  am  an  assis- 
tant professor,  department  of  ob/gyn,  Uni- 
veisity  of  Florida  in  Jacksonville.  My  wife, 
Karen  Koppcl  Kaunitz,  is  vice  president  for 
legal  affairs,  Methodist  Hospital.  Inc..  Jack- 
sonville." 

Steven  L.  Rattner  and  Patricia  Mau- 
reen White  were  married  in  New  'I'ork  City 
on  |une  2^.  A  graduate  ol  Mount  Holyoke 
College  and  the  London  School  of  Kconom- 
ics  and  Political  Science.  Maureen  is  lespon- 
sible  for  international  e(juitv  research  at 
First  Boston  of  New  \ork.  Steve  is  a  lornier 
editor  of  the  Hiuwn  Daily  Herald  and  was  a 
reporter  for  Tlw  Xno  York  Timi's  in  New 
N'ork.  Washington,  and  London.  He  is  a 
[)rin(  ip.il  in  Morgan  Stanlev  &  Company  in 
New  N'ork,  responsible  lor  invesimenl 
banking  ,i(ti\ili(s  in  llie  ((immuiiications 
indusirv. 

^  tt0'  John  K.  Ashby,  Vacaville,  Calif.. 
J     r\  'bii.ime  the  proud  parent  of  a 
/     %^  piiiious  daughter.  Jacquelyn 
Mai  le,  on  l)c(     7." 

Dr.  Holland  J.  Barrett,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  is  an  assistant  piolessor  ol  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  Bowin.ni  Crav  ScIuk)!  ol 
Medicine  ,il  Wake  loicsl  L'niversitv. 

Anne  Buller  made  her  debut  in  .\pril 
as  the  newest  member  ol  the  (.BS  .Spoils 
leporling  le.iin.  interviewing  .\tlaiua  Hawks 
basketball  si.u   Dominitjue  Wilkms.  She  will 
be  lealuied  regul.irb  on  CBS  Sporls  Sun- 
dav.  .\niie  began  her  career  with  WFAA- 1  \' 
(Channel  8)  in  Dallas,  where  she  was  co-host 
of  "News  at  Five"  and  weekend  anchor.  Al- 
ter spending  nearly  a  year  in  that  position, 
she  moved  on  to  lurnei  Bioadcasting  in 
.Atlanta,  wlieie  she  co-anchored  the  "W  IB-S 
Kvening  News."  .\nne  has  won  a  Boston- 
New  F.ngland  F.mmv  .\w.ird  lor  "out- 
standing host"  ol  "P.M.  Magazine"  at 
WFSB- 1  \'  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  an 
associate  producer  of  an  Kmmv  .Award-win- 
ning news  series,  "So  \au  Want    lo  Be  .A 
Rock    N'  Roll  Star."  She  lives  in  New  York 
Citv. 

Dr.  Jean-Francois  Eid  is  a  resident  in 
urology  at  the  New  ^  ork  Hospital-Cornell 
Medical  Outer.  He  lives  in  New  York  City 
with  his  wife,  Isabelle,  a  fellow  in  neonatol- 
ogy at  the  same  institution. 

Earl  Gladue.  Bristol,  R.L,  is  "still  trying 
to  complete  my  Ph.D.  (at  Rutgers)  while 
teaching  full-time  at  Roger  VVilliains  Col- 
lege." 

Dr.  Christine  Gleason  married  Erik 
Larson  (Penn  7(3)  on  June  22.  1985.  and 
moved  to  Baltimore.  Christine  is  a  neona- 
tologist  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Erik  is  a 
freelance  writer.  "We  miss  San  Francisco 
and  hope  to  move  back  there  someday,"  she 
writes. 

Emily  Honig,  assistant  professor  of 
Asian  historv  at  Lafavette  College,  has  been 
awarded  a  National  Endowment  lor  the 
Humanities  Research  Grant,  which  will  give 
60      her  the  opportunity  to  spend  the  next  aca- 


demic year  in  Shanghai.  China.  She  will  be 
doing  research  for  a  project  entitled  "The 
Making  of  an  Underclass:  Subei  People  in 
Shanghai.  1840-1980."  Emily,  who  has  been 
teaching  courses  on  modern  China  and  Ja- 
pan at  Lafayette  since  1983,  became  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  Subei  un- 
deiclass  while  doing  lesearch  in  Shanghai 
for  her  Ph.D.  dissertation  at  Stanford  on  the 
historv  of  women  cotton  mill  workers  in 
Shanghai  during  the  fust  hall  of  the  20th 
ceiuurv.  Her  hrst  book,  Sisli'is  anil  Stiangm: 
W'omiti  in  the  C.ulUm  Wilh  aj  Shangliai. 
1919-1949.  will  be  published  bv  Stanford 
University  Press.  She  is  also  co-author  of 
Private  Lives,  I'ublit  hiues:  Wiimen  in  I'ost-Mao 
China,  also  to  be  published  by  Stanford 
Piess. 

Ed  Hopkins  .ind  his  wife.  Melissa  Cor- 
coran Hopkins   79  .\.M..  "are  pioud  to 
.miKiuiKi-  ilie  birth,  on  March  8,  of  (Iwen- 
ilolvn  Men  ill  Hopkins.  Ciwen  (7  lb.  14  oz., 
22")  and  Melissa  ate  tine.  I  now  work  for  the 
(Castle  Division  of  Svbron  as  materials  man- 
ager, and  Melissa  freelances  doing  promo- 
tional and  training  literature."   Ihev  live  in 
R(Hhester,  NY. 

Dr.  Josef  Machac  ('78  M.D.).  Dumoiit, 
N.J..  is  married  and  the  lather  of  a  19- 
month-old  daughter.  He  is  an  assistant  pro- 
lessor  of  medicine  (cardiologv)  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  in  New  ^'ork. 

Beth  Shadur,  Chicago,  had  a  one-pei- 
sf)n  exhibition  of  her  paintings  at  the  flud- 
son  River  Museum,  Yonkers,  .\'.^'.,  from 
June  through  .August.  She  has  been  exhibit- 
ing nationallv  and  is  making  her  living  doing 
nuirals  on  a  commission  basis  for  private 
homes  and  coiiunercial  establishments.  She 
and  her  husband  have  just  purchased  a 
home  in  FAanston,  III.,  and  expect  to  move 
from  Chicago  in  Sepleinber. 

Susan  L.  van  Diepen  and  George  A. 
.Schreiber.  |r  .  were  iiiaiiied  in  Julv  1985 
and  moved  lo  I'liiueton  last  October. 

Lisa  H.  Wallerstein  and  her  husband. 
John  A.  Schuster,  annouiue  the  birth  of 
their  hrst  <  hild.  ).imie  Dole  -Schuster,  on 
.April  I  1     I  liev  live  in  Livcrinore,  Calif. 

David  L.  Wax  savs  that  "after  three 
great  vears  in  London.  Nancy  and  I  have 
returned  to  the  New  York  area  and  are 
looking  forward  to  a  great  New  F.ngland 
summer."   I  hev  live  in  F.aston.  Conn. 

^^  /~^  Jeremy  G.  Butler,   Tuscaloosa, 
/  f\  Ala.,  writes  that  "since  acquiring 
#     v^  mv  M.,A.  and  Ph.D.  in  cinema 
studies  from  .Northwestern  University,  I 
have  been  teaching  film  in  Tuscaloosa  (take 
note,  fans  of  Groucho  Marx  jokes  and 
Brecht7Weill  songs)  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. This  year  I  cleared  the  twin  hurdles 
of  tenure  and  promotion  to  associate  pro- 
fessor. Yes.  it  looks  like  Lm  going  to  be  here 
a  while.  P.S.  I'm  Ml  in  college  radio,  on 
W\'U.A's  'Progressions. '  " 

REUNION  REPORT:  The  class  of 
1976  set  new  records  for  attendance  and 
participation  for  a  fun-filled  10th  reunion. 
Organized  through  the  last  year  bv  reunion 
chairmen  Ed  Martin  and  Peter  Hollman. 
and  their  committee:  Tony  Affigne.  Patricia 
Maguire,  Dan  Harrop.  and  Kevin  Rudden. 


nearly  350  classmates,  spouses,  children,  and 
guests  attended  all  or  part  of  the  four-day 
partv.  Starting  with  registration  and  a  re- 
ception at  our  reunion  headquarters  at  Sig- 
ma (Jhi,  with  beer  provided  b\  Tamara 
Hauck.  the  class  progressed  through  the 
Brown  Bear  Buffet  and  the  Campus  Dance, 
where  vou  weie  luckv  to  get  near  the  class 
table.  An  afterglow  reception  after  the  dance 
went  on  to  sunrfse.  but  most  pulled  them- 
selves out  of  bed  for  the  Saturdav  picnic  at 
Pembroke  Field.  Though  occasionally  inter- 
rupted bv  showers  (and  what  is  Providence 
without  rain  anyway?),  the  luncheon  was  the 
largest  reunion  event,  with  275  meals  served 
and  a  class  picture  for  us  lo  remember  the 
day.    1  hat  night,  .ifler  the  Pops  Concert, 
Cabaret  '8('),  with  our  ow  n  Loni  Berry,  drew 
most  class  members.  On  .Sundav  at  the  class 
meeting,  the  class  ekded  its  new  slate  of 
ollicers:  Dan  Harrop.  president;  Todd  Ab- 
raham and  Ann  Dunnington.  vite  presi- 
dents; Chris  Quarles  .iiid  Sue  Mazonson. 
sciiel.uies;  Robert  Miorelli.  lie.isuier; 
Conrad  Law.  p.ii  liainenlaii.in;  C,  Lynn 
Eastwood,  serge, int. 11, inns;  Peter  Hollman, 
Ed  Martin.  Ken  Johnson.  Vanessa  Gordon. 
Mary  Fasenmayer.  Tony  Affigne.  Claudia 
Flynn.  .ind  Jon  Kolodny.  exec  ulive  com- 
millee.  .Sundas  .ilteinoon  we  joined  the  (lass 
of  I9()l  for  a  clambake  on  (ioal  Isl.ind  in 
Newport.  Finallv,  on  Monday,  Tim  Forbes, 
Nancy  Leopold.  ,ind  Dan  Harrop  were  the 
class  marsh, lis  in  ihe  (^oinmencement  pro- 
cession, leiiding  the  rest  of  the  class  onward 
to  our  filteentli  in  1991. 

Classmates  present  were:  Gary  Alger. 
Mary  Tsangarakis-Almeida,  Larry  Ames. 
Andrew  Bangser.  Douglas  Baran.  William 
Barbeosch.  Philip  Barllelt.  Selina  Barks- 
dale.  John  Baumbusch.  Mitchell  Berg.  Jim 
Berliner.  Michael  Bernert.  David  Bern- 
stein. Susan  Boehm.  Judy  Nusinoff  Boom- 
er. Rhona  Borta.  Jane  Bouffard.  Brad 
Brorkmann.  Nicholas  Bruno.  Jeffrey 
Brown.  Robert  Burke.  Richard  Burrows, 
Douglas  Burtt.  Kimberly  Dornback  Burtt, 
Jeffry  Canin.  Robert  Cava.  Robin  Chand- 
lee.  Henry  Cialone.  Craig  Civic.  Derek 
Donning  Clarke.  Robert  Colborn.  William 
Coleman.  David  Conney.  Bruce  Convissar. 
Steve  Cowles,  A.  Maxwell  Crittenden. 
Robert  Day.  Edward  E.  Degen,  Roberta  de 
Rcgt.  Jay  Diepenbrock.  Michael  Dodson. 
Walter  Drugan.  Allison  Cook  Duffy.  Fred 
Duboe.  Ethan  DuBois.  Linda  Lou  Borges 
DuBois.  Stephen  DuBose.  Mary  Eng.  Mi- 
chael Joseph  Evans,  Paul  Fanaroff.  Robert 
Ferber.  Catherine  Brady  Fernandez.  Robert 
Finlay.  Caricia  Fisher.  Tracy  Fitzpatrick. 
Scott  Fraser.  Chip  Getter.  Richard  Ghigna. 
Catherine  Glavin.  Eric  Goldman.  Jordon 
Seth  Goldman.  Linda  Tetreault  Goodspeed 
George  Goodspeed.  David  Grace.  Adrienne 
Graves,  William  Grebenc.  Rebecca  Ann 
Greene,  Jill  Grigsby.  Stuart  Hamill.  Jan 
Hammond.  Linda  Ann  Harkavy.  Susan 
Harriman.  Liz  Berman  Hazen.  Libby  H. 
Heinmark.  Charisse  Stauffer  Hiigel.  Nina 
Hinchee.  William  Hobler.  Harry  Hollan- 
der. James  Hopkins.  Robert  Horowitz. 
Ronald  Housman,  Gordon  Hutt.  Wendy 
Shaw  Jacoby.  Marcie  Cummings  Johnsen, 
Fred  Johnson.  Richard  Kagen.  Steve  Kahn 
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1976  set  attendance  records  for  a  10th  reunion. 


George  Kay.  Robert  Keck,  Carol  Bocaccino 
Kelly,  Joon  Kim.  Paula  Marie  Kinnunen, 
Kit  Kinports.  Benjamin  Kirschenbaum, 
Barbara  Kittay,  Forrest  Kobayashi,  Peter 
Korda,  Lauren  Lapin.  Susie  Dautrich  La- 
towski,  Debra  Louise  Lee.  Daniel  Leonard, 
Gary  Richard  Lubben,  Elaine  M.  Lustig. 
Robert  MacLeod,  Merrill  Sue  Magner. 
Barnet  Malin,  Susan  A.  Manning,  Kathy 
Mannes,  Bennet  Harvey  Marks,  Paul  May, 
Eugene  McCarron,  John  McClees,  Sallie 
Spence  McGregor,  Breffni  McGuire,  Jill 
Schuster  Merves,  Katherine  Merolla,  Serin 
Oget  Meskill,  Brant  Miller,  Deborah  Good 
Miller,  Jonathan  Mills,  J.  Warren  Gardner, 
Teresa  Mogielnicki,  Donna  Keiran  Morgan, 
Anna  Bobiak  Nagurney,  Nancy  Fuld  Neff, 
Elliot  Jon  Negin,  Peter  Nightingale,  Eric 
Nissley,  Johanna  Wood  Nordlie.  Sandra 
Alpert  Pankivv,  Brad  Parsons,  James  Pat- 
terson, John  Charles  Paul,  Howard  Pearl, 
Laurence  Peck,  Janet  Ann  Pendleton,  Estee 
Robinski  Pickens,  Erna  Schwartz  Place,  Jay 
Potter,  Jim  Prassas,  Marnia  L.  Robinson, 
Robin  L.  Sandenburgh,  Michael  Sandroni, 
Art  Schoeller,  Greg  Schwartz,  Deborah 
Pino  Schwarzmann,  Frederic  Schwarz- 
mann.  Marc  W.  Sciscoe,  Dale  Scott,  A.  Oaul 
Serrano,  William  Shawcross,  Jr.,  Jill  Ruck- 
er  Simmons,  Edwin  Simmons,  Kevin  Slat- 
tery,  Susan  Finnegan  Smith,  William  Clark 
Smith.  Michael  David  Snouffer,  Judith 
Soberman.  Howard  Solsbery.  Harry  Sparks. 
Sherman  Starr.  Valerie  Stevens.  Harlan 
Stone,  Rosemary  Sullivan.  William  Tanen- 
baum,  Patricia  Adams  Tarasek,  P.  Susan 
Tessier  Taylor,  Benjamin  H.  Thompson, 
Doug  Thompson,  Barbara  Thorne,  Eliza- 
beth Robertson  Tinsman,  Robert  Tracy, 
Jeff  Trauberman,  Manrico  Troncelliti. 
Larry  Tye.  Ann  Van  Dyke,  Gail  L. 
Forsyth-Vail,  Andrea  Vaughn,  Paul  Vin- 
centi,  Matthew  Wald,  Wilma  Schiller  Wald, 
Dicky  Waldron,  John  Warlman,  Evelyn 
Williams,  Steven  Williams,  Steve  Willen- 
sky,  Andrew  Woodruff,  Laura  Grant  Zim- 
merman. ,111(1  Franklin  Zimmerman. —  Dtni 
H(miiji 


^^  ^y  Robert  L  Foster.  Western  Spring, 
/      I    III  .  sends  wuid  that  he  and  his 
/      /     "wife.  Carol,  two  kids — Talia,  4, 
and  Colin.  1 — and  dog.  Muffy.  are  living 
conifoitably  in  (he  western  suburbs  of  Chi- 
cago, I  am  still  wilh  PRC  Engineering,  man- 
aging hazardous  waste  cleanup  projects  for 
the  KPA,  llic  Armv.  and  various  industries." 

David  S.  Glicksberg.  Brighton.  Mass., 
man  icd  roiii  Rita  I'ltvanl  in  her  home  town 
ol  San  Mateo,  Calit..  on  June  ;iO.  1985.  Sev- 
eral weeks  earlier,  he  received  his  master's  in 
computer  science  at  Harvard  and  is  now 
em|)l(>vcd  as  a  software  developer  with  Bolt 
Bcianck  and  Newman.  Inc..  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Janet  Greenberg  and  James  Razulis  '78 
were  manie<l  on  .\pril  ."i.  Barbara  and  Car- 
olyn Greenberg  "79  were  maitls  ol  honor. 
Stephen  Greenberg  '8."i  and  Paul  Stoddard 
'78  were  both  in  the  wedding  partv.  and 
nianv  Brown  friends  attended.  Janet  and 
|im  live  in  Brookline.  Mass. 

Sharon  J.  Grodin.  I-.mervvillc.  Calif., 
uriles:   "Thanks,  people.   The  RAM  gives  me 
a  real  lilt  eath  month.  Ini  a  management 
laljor  lawyer,  back  home  in  San  Francisco 
and  very  happv  to  be  here.  I  was  married 
last  .Xugust  to  Howard  Rome,  a  clinical  ps\- 
chologist  who  works  al  a  hospital  here  in  the 
city.  We  have  a  garden  that  persists  in  spite 
of  our  misguided  efforts.  Life  is  picttv  good. 
As  part  of  my  tcn-vcar  plan  to  return  to 
theater  work.  I  went  to  law  school  for  a 
lirst-hand  experience  of  interpersonal 
conllicl  and  personal  agony.  Next.  1  learned 
to  enter  a  theater  without  bmsliiig  into 
teats.  Now  I'm  just  trying  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  innovative  work  being  done  in  the 
Bay  .Area.  In  another  ihiee  years  1  make  inv 
move." 

Richard  Hofmann.  an  assistant  actuary 
and  manager  in  the  actuarial  pricing  de- 
partment for  the  propel  Iv/casualty  insui- 
ance  operation  of  Zurich-.Amcrican  Insur- 
ance Group,  headquartcied  in  .Schaumburg. 
III.,  was  recently  honoied  by  (;E()  Rolf 
Hiieppi  for  ciealing  a  new  actuarial  data 


base  that  serves  as  the  standard  for  state- 
level  pricing  reviews.  \  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Actuaries.  Richard  is 
completing  a  professional  course  of  studies 
administered  by  the  Casualty  Actuarial  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  is  an  associate  member.  He 
is  the  chairman  for  Brown  alumni  recruiting 
activities  in  the  Chicago  area  and  lives  in 
Roselle.  111. 

Marc  A.  Rodwin.  a  1982  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School,  has 
worked  as  an  associate  for  the  Boston  law 
hrm  of  Sullivan  &  Worcester,  an  assistant  to 
the  Health  and  Social  Policy  Advisor  and  the 
Einironmental  Advisor  in  the  Mondale 
Presidental  Campaign,  a  private  consultant, 
and  currently  as  an  associate  for  the  Boston 
law  firm  of  Fordham  &:  Starrett.  Beginning 
in  the  fall  he  will  be  a  Pew  Fellow  and  doc- 
toral student  at  Biandeis  University's  Heller 
School,  working  in  health  policy  and  law. 

Dr.  Ellen  Seely  and  her  husband.  Jon- 
athan Sti  origin,  report  the  birth  of  their  first 
child.  Jessica  Seely  Strongin,  in  .April.  Jona- 
than, an  anthropologist,  is  also  a  phvsican 
and  is  a  pulmonary  fellow  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  Ellen  is  completing 
an  endocrinology  fellowship  at  the  Brigham 
and  Women's  Hospital,  where  she  also  did 
her  lesidency  training.  They  live  in  Brook- 
line. 

Barbara  Sunderland  (see  John  Sweney 
'79). 

^^  r~\  Steven  Banks,  a  graduate  of  New 
/   ^^  ^  (11  k  University  Law  School,  is  an 
I    vj  attorney  for  Legal  .Aid  in  New 
York  City.  The  gioup  works  to  ensure  that 
the  homeless  gel  pioper  legal  representation 
and  has  been  icsponsible  for  obtaining  state 
court  orders  lequiring  that  families  be  given 
emergency  housing.   Ihcy  also  help  welfare 
mothers  who  might  lose  their  children  to 
foster  caic. 

John  Burnham  (see  Maxine  "Micki" 
Israel  Balaban   .~>  I ). 

I)i .  Steven  Killough  leteived  his  M.D. 
in  June  Ikhu  iIh-  ll.ilnicmann  L'ni\eisity 
School  ol  Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  wheie 
he  will  complete  a  pediatrics  lesidency.  Ste- 
ven and  his  wile,  .\nne,  have  one  child. 
F.niih . 

James  Razulis  (sec  Janet  Greenberg 
'77). 

^^  ^~\  Carolyn  Hess  Abraham  .iiiiiounc- 
y    >_^  es  the  birth  ol  Cieollrev  Hess 
/     \^  Abraham  on  Feb.  21.  Carolvn  docs 
business  planning  foi  .American  Express 
fravel.  and  liei  husband,  flick,  does 
financing  lor  Sheaison  Lehman  Brothers. 
Ihev  live  in  London. 

John  R.  Davis,  pi.imsl,  prolessor  of 
niusit  tlieoiv  .iiul  music  .ippicciation  at  Ste- 
vens Institute  ol    lechnologv,  Hoboken. 
N.J.,  and  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  piano  per- 
formance at  New  \'(n  k  University,  was  se- 
lected to  (ompcte  in  the  piestigious  Tchai- 
kovsky Competition  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Van  Clibuin,  in  I9.')8.  is  the  only  .American 
ever  to  win  the  (ompelition  in  the  piano 
category.   The  competitions — in  violin,  cello, 
and  voice,  in  addition  to  piano — arc  held 
every  four  years.  In  a  press  release,  John  was      fi] 
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quoted  as  saying.  "I'm  very  relaxed  about 
the  whole  event.  I'm  happy  to  be  asked  to 
participate.  Anything  beyond  that  would  be 
a  real  plus  " 

Christina  Baker  McKenrick  and  her 
husband,  Charles,  send  word  that  their  sec- 
ond son,  Charles  Ross  McKenrick,  Jr.,  was 
born  on  Jan.  15.  "We're  happy  to  report  that 
he  and  his  2-year-old  brother.  Scott,  are  gel- 
ting  along  quite  well. "  Christina  says. 
Charles  is  a  technical  support  managei  at 
Brown.   Thev  live  in  .Seckonk.  Mass. 

Rabbi  Amy  Ross  Scheinerman  and  her 
husband.  Dr.  Edward  R.  Scheinerman.   "are 
delighted  to  announce  the  arrival  of  Daniel 
Charles  Ross  Scheinerman  on  May  10.  lie 
weighed  in  at  7  pounds,  \2  ounces.  His  sis- 
ter, Rachel,  turned  3  on  Mav  21.  We  are  all 
doing  well.  Our  new  address  is;  ()14.t  Ste- 
vens Forest  Rd..  Columbia,  Md.  2101.")." 

Edward  F.  Smith  leiiived  his  MB. A. 
Irom  Harvard  Businiss  .School  in  June.  He 
will  work  with  (ioldman.  Sachs  JC-  (^ompam 
in  New  ^'ork  Cit\  in  e(|uilv  tiading. 

John  Sweney  li.is  joined  the  Houston 
marketing  hrni  ol  Sundeiland  &:  .Associates 
as  diicitor  o(  communications  piograms. 
Hell  be  working  on  the   "Wavs   lo  Really 
•Stop  Smoking "  piogiam.  as  well  as  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations  ac  livities  lor  the 
I'niveisitv  of  Texas  Center  lor  Health  Pto- 
molion.  National  Wellness  Resean  h  Finid. 
and  the  Bia/ilian  Consulate  in  Houston, 
among  others.  He  pie\iouslv  was  a  connnii- 
nicalions  specialist  lor  tieneral  F.leclric  and 
IBM.   I  he  piesident  ol  Siniderl.nul  it  .Asso- 
ciates is  Barbara  Sunderland  '77 

/^  /'\  Rachel  Balaban  isi  i   .Maxine 
S^l     I'Micki  "  Israel  Balaban  M  ). 
\^J  vy  1)1    Alan  L.  Berkowitz  is  a  resident 
m  ps\clii.ili\  at  the  L  luveisity  ot  Calilornia 
at  San  Diego.  His  address  is  1459  Oliver 
Ave..  San  Diego  512109 

John  C.  Huebsehmann  leceived  his 
master  ol  sueiue  degiee  ni  biologv  (rom 
Niagara  l'iii\ersit\  in  Mav. 

Dr.  Aron  D.  Rose  and  his  wile.  Tina, 
both  giaduated  Irom  New  ^'ork  Medical 
College  in  19H5.  ""  The  last  sevetal  vears  have 
been  exlraoiclinarilv  rich.  One  ol  om'  most 
rewarding  experiences  has  been  a  lew 
months  of  niediial  practice  in  rural  India — a 
pla( e  whei e  we  seem  to  have  lell  otn  hearts, 
an<l  wheie  we  dream  of  relinning.  I  am 
curremlv  a  resident  in  ophlhalmologv  at 
Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center  in  Manhattan, 
and  mv  wile  is  m  pediatrics  at  Cohnnbia 
Presbvterian  Medical  Center."  Iheir  addre.ss 
is  H(i  l.eightoii  .\\e..  ^■onkers.  .N.\'.  10705. 

Marian  Salzman  deliveied  the  keynote 
address  at  a  conference  focusing  on  "De- 
veloping Tomorrow's  Leaders:  Liberal  Arts 
Skills  in  the  Market  Place "  at  Denison  Uni- 
versity, C.ranville.  Ohio,  in  Mav.  A  New 
Vork  author  and  business  consultant.  Mari- 
an is  the  author  of  liisiilv  Miiiiairimnil  Train- 
ing. MHA  jiib\.  and  the  soon-to-be  published 
W'linlrd:  LiIhiiiI  Arts  Graduali's. 

Julie  A.  Shapiro  was  married  on  Mav 
25  to  Ricli.ud  I-  .Schechler  (Coknnbia  '80). 
"We  ate  both  lawvers  in  New  \'ork  and  are 
really  enjoving  "the  City.'  " 


Hilary  R.  Weinert  left  Philadelphia 
and  will  begin  clerking  lor  Federal  Judge 
John  |.  McNaiight  of  the  L.S.  District  Cxnirt 
in  Boston  in  the  fall.  Her  address  is:  12  Ley- 
ton  Rd..  Worcester.  Mass.  01609. 


Thanks  to  our  outgoing  class  ofhcers:  Bill 
Ness,  Sue  Nichols,  Ben  Chan,  and  Sue 
Curley. —  Vicky  Parker-Esley 
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Stephen  J.  Burns  (see  Victoria 
Taylor  82) 
T    Philip  T.  Diaz  was  awarded 
his  Ml)   degree  on  May  18  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  College  of  .Medicine  at 
The  Milton  S.  Hcrshey  Medical  (ienier.  He 
will  begin  residency  training  in  internal 
medicine  at  Ohio  Stale  Univeisitv  Hospitals 
in  C^jluiiibiis.  Ohio. 

Stephanie  Fiorenza  won  a  two-vear 
fillowsbip  from   1  he  Farth   lechnologv 
{Corporation.  She  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
einironmental  s(  ience  and  engineering  at 
Rice  University,  where  her  work  <eniers 
around  ground  water  mitrobiology.  Beloie 
beginning  her  studies  at  Rice  she  was  em- 
plovetl  in  the  public  works  department  ol 
the  >  ily  of  I  lousloii. 

Linda  R.  Forsberg-Lary  was  ordained 
on  |uiic  22  111  the  Uiiilid  Cluirdi  of  CMirisl 
in  .Norwood.  Mass.  She  is  a  giaduale  ol 
Harvaixl  Divinity  School  and  will  be  pastor 
of  Christ  Reformed  Cluircli  in  .Mexandria. 
\'a. 

Nancy  Gordon  .iiid  Harold  Solomon 
were  mai  iied  at  Maiiiiiiig  (Ji.ipel  on  .\la\ 
17.  Many  classmates  were  present  along  with 
other  alumni,  iiu hiding  Nancy's  father. 
Maurice  '50.  Naiu  v  is  assistant  program 
manager  for  enloicement.  industrial  pre- 
tiealment  program,  at  the  Nariagansett  Bay 
(iommission  in  Providence.  Harold  is  vice 
piesident  of  the  Harry  H.  Solomon  Co., 
located  in  Boston. 

Tony  Horwitz.  Rich  Ivry.  ,iii<l  Ed 
Moura  weie  reuiiiie<i  .it  a  l.ite-mglit  poker 
game  in  Manhattan  last  June,   lony  won. 
When  not  playing  sesen-card  stud.  Ed  works 
in  New  \arV.  in  publishing  (lti9-l/2  Coles 
St..  Jersey  City.  N.J.  ()7;U)2).  Rich  is  becom- 
ing a  psycholog\  Ph.D.  in  Oregon  (1081-1/2 
I     Adams  St.,  Fugene.  Oreg.  97102),  and  1  ony 
I     is  a  reporter  at  ilie  Stilni-\  .\/«r«;»i;  Hirtilil  (30 
Ann  St..  B.ilm.iin  NSW  2011.  Australia). 

Eric  Mein  (m-c  Betty  Clay  Taylor  'tl|. 

Larry  W'allick  h.is  spent  the  last  two 
years  serving  yvith  the  Peace  CA)rps  in  the 
eastern  region  of  Senegal.  West  .Africa.  He 
yvill  be  leluiiiing  lo  llic  U.S.  in  the  fall. 

REUNION  REPORT:  More  than  250 
members  of  the  class  of  '81  (onvergefl  on 
Providente  for  our  5th  class  leunion  from 
Ma\  23-26.   1  hose  ol  you  who  couldn't  make 
it  were  missedl  Highlights  of  the  weekend 
incliuled  the  opening  gathering  on  Friday 
and  the  i  hi<  ken  BBQ  "n  Saturday,  for 
which  the  weather  miraculously  held  out. 
On  Sunday,  we  gathered  for  brunch,  a  class 
photo,  and  the  election  of  new  ilass  olhcers: 
Vicky  Parker-Estey.  president:  Jane  Fried- 
rich,  vice  president:  Naeem  Zafar.  se(  relary ; 
Dave  Muller.  treasurer;  and  Charlie  Meis- 
ter.  1 0th  reunion  chairman.  Naeem  plans  lo 
send  out  a  fall  newsletter  with  more  news 
and  to  solicit  your  suggestions  for  planning 
the  next  hve  years.  Charlie  promised  a 
"lobster  in  every  pot""  for  our  10th  reunion, 
so  plan  to  be  in  Providence  in  May  1991. 
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David  C.  Apy  graduated  from 
Case  Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Law  in  May  and  will 
begin  clerking  for  Justice  Daniel  J.  0"Hern, 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  in  September. 
His  address  is:  67  Rivers  F.dge  Dr.,  Little 
Silver.  N.J.  07739. 

Dr.  Eric  R.  Cohen  and  Betsy  Ham- 
burger were  married  on  May  25  and  spent 
their  honeymoon  in  Hawaii.  Eric's  brother. 
Jon  '87,  was  best  man;  his  brother.  Douglas 
'89,  was  an  usher;  and  his  sister.  Wendy  '80, 
was  a  bridesmaid.  1  hat  same  week.  Eric 
graduated  from  1  ufis  Medical  Sdiool.  In 
July,  he  began  a  three-year  resideiuv  at  the 
New  Flngland  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Boston. 
"It's  nice  to  be  busy."  he  says,  "but  don't 
hesitate  to  contact  me  in  Brookline,  Mass." 

Laura  Levitt  receive<l  her  A.M.  degree 
at  the  Ciiuiiiiiati  (.impus  ol  Hebrew  L'nion 
CJollege-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  on  |une 
4.  She  is  the  director  of  adult  and  Judaica 
programming  at  the  Educational  Alliance  in 
New  \"ork  (atv. 

Robin  L.  Saex.  New  York  Caty.  directed 
a  new  imisu.il.  Iwn's  A  Cniu'il,  which  opened 
ill  |iil\  .11    I  lie  B;illioom  in  N^'C]  and  had 
Karen  Prager  "80  in  the  cast.  She  also  di- 
rected Bob  Morris's  '82  The  (irandjm  C.hrimi- 
rlc  at    I  lieatei  for  the  New  City,  and  Brian 
El  ic  Is  \yinnii\  .n  the  Irish  .Arts  Center  yvith 
Christina  Haag  '82  and  John  Kennedy  '83. 
"In  the  fall  1  will  be  making  mv  olf-Broad- 
yvay  directorial  debut  with  a  new  plav.  Rot's 
Lije.  Backers"  auditions  are  hap|)eiiing  now. 
Any  Brown  alums  interesting  in  investing, 
please  coni.ul  me  <it  (212)  807-1873."" 

Scott  Sherman  gradu.ited  from  New 
^  oik  University  .School  ol  Medicine  (his 
spring  and  will  Ix-  staving  at  .N^'U/lic■llev  iie 
Hospital  for  a  residency  in  primary  care  in- 
ternal medicine.  He  lives  with  his  wife.  Leta, 
and  two  cats,  Obsidi.iii  .md  (■rimalkin,  at 
Apt.  1 1,  9201)  Pelliamdale  Ave.,  Pelham 
Manor.  N.V.  10803. 

Barry  S.  Slemlicht  is  working  for  JMB 
Really  in  (.hicago  as  an  accjuisiiions  associ- 
ate. He  received  his  MB. A.  from  Harvard 
Business  School  in  |iiih' 

Victoria  V.  Taylor  .md  Stephen  J. 
Burns  '81  were  married  in  May  1985.  with  a 
number  ol  Brown  graduates  attending. 
Ihey  are  living  in  .St.  Paul.  Minn.,  where 
Vicky  is  a  group  underwriter  with  Pruden- 
tial, and  .Stephen  is  working  toward  his  doc- 
torate in  cliemisliv  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Pamela  Elene  Tolbert  rcc  eived  her 
master's  degree  in  Biblical  studies  from  CBN 
University  in  Virginia  Beach.  \a..  in  Mav. 
U.S.  Secretary  of   rransporlalion  Elizabeth 
Dole  gave  the  Commencement  address.  1  he 
university's  chancellor  is  Dr.  M.CJ.  "Pat"         [ 
Robertson,  the  television  evangelist. 

Bonnie  Waltch  asks:   "  Ihe  lust  week- 
end in  |iiiie  found  Sara  Jane  Rose.  Laura 
Haynes  '83,  Betsy  Hinden.  Beth  Gould. 
Marie  Ghitman.  Adam  Burrows.  Jim  Wex- 
ler.  Harlan  Sonderling.  Matt  Heller.  Mike 
Gianinni.  Tony  Puryear.  .iiicf  Mark  Netter 


at  the  home  ol  Greg  Stern  in  New  York  City 
celebrating  a  welcome  reunion  (of  sorts). 
Where  were  vour'" 

Wendy  R.  Widner  and  Dennis  Du- 
charnic.  an  altornev  in  Manchester,  N.H., 
were  married  on  May  31.  Many  Brown 
classmates  attended  the  wedding,  and 
Pamela  Petro  was  maid  of  honor.  "For  the 
past  year,  I  have  had  my  own  public  rela- 
tions consulting  and  writing  business  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Now  that  I  am  married,  I 
will  continue  to  serve  Washington  clients  but 
will  now  operate  out  of  an  office  in  Man- 
chester and  will  work  with  New  England 
clients  as  well.  I  get  awfully  tired  of  the  New 
York  Air  shuttle  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington," she  says. 


/~\  ^\  Karen  M.  Becker  was  one  of  e 

^t    ^^  third-vear  students  at  the  Uni' 
kJ  %^  sitv  of  Illinois  College  of  Vetei 


Karen  M.  Becker  was  one  of  eight 
iver- 
eteri- 

nary  Medicine  initiated  into  the  Phi  Zeta 
National  Veterinary  Honor  Society  in  April. 
Established  in  1925,  Phi  Zeta  encourages 
high  scholarship,  lesearch,  and  ethical  stan- 
dards in  veterinarv  medicine.  Karen  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  small  animal  medicine 
and  plans  to  do  an  internship  following  her 
graduation  in  I9H7. 

Gary  C.C.  Cheng  completed  his  first 
year  ol  graduate  studies  at  Harvard  in  the 
department  of  health  policy  and  manage- 
ment at  the  .School  of  Public  Health,  and 
spent  the  summer  in  Los  Angeles  doing  an 
internship  at  Kaiser  Permanente.  "I  like 
California  but  what  I  really  want  is  to  move 
back  to  Hawaii  soon.  Hawaii  nu  ka  oi." 

Patricia  Rogers  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  June  and  returned  to 
New  York.  "Starting  in  September,  I  will  be 
working  as  a  tax  associate  at  the  firm  of 
Rogers  and  Wells  (no  relation!).  William 
Cunningham  and  I  were  recently  engaged 
and  are  planning  an  April  wedding.  Bill  is 
currently  working  as  an  analyst  at  the  con- 
sulting firm  of  lowers,  Perrin,  Forster  and 
Crosby  in  Boston.  We  both  plan  to  settle  in 
New  York  after  the  wedding.  For  now,  I'm 
at  my  parents'  home:  28  Mildred  PI..  Lvn- 
brook,  N.Y.  I  1563;  and  Bill  is  at  78  Phillips 
St.,  Apt.  3,  Boston  021  14." 

Cynthia  Teele  (see  Patricia  Linder 
Teele  '(')2). 

Greg  Thorson  lell  his  job  at  Digital 
Ec|uipmenl  (Corporation  in  1984  to  study 
electrical  engineering  at  .Stanford,  where  he 
received  his  M.S.  in  June  1985.  "After 
spending  eight  months  traveling  in  Europe. 
Australasia,  and  the  U.S.,  I  joined  The  Bos- 
ton Consulting  Ciioup  in  Los  Angeles.  I'd 
enjov  hearing  from  friends  at  1  194(3  Mon- 
tana Ave.,  #302.  Los  Angeles  90049." 

Geoff  Wawro  taught  skiing  at  the  C:lub 
Argentino  d'E.st|ui  in  San  (Carlos  de  Bari- 
loche,  .Argentina,  this  past  sunuiier.  In  Sep- 
tember, he  begins  a  hisiorv  Ph.D.  at  \'ale. 

Barbara  Weiss  has  joined  Piocter  and 
Gamble,  wheie  she  is  on  a  brand  manage- 
ment team  in  the  bar  soap/household  clean- 
ing products  division.  She  lives  at  2324 
Madison  Rd.  #  1 70 1 ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45208, 
(513)  87  l-(i772,  and  would  love  to  hear  from 
classmales  in  the  area. 


r^     A    Ellie  Freeman,  alter  two  years  at 
^^/l    (Goldman  Sachs  &  Co.,  has  en- 
vj    J_  rolle<l  in  the  M.B.A.  program  at 
Stanford. 

Kent  Greenfield  is  working  in  the  Spe- 
cial Piogiams  Unit  of  the  Community  Af- 
fairs Department  of  Levi  Strauss  &  Co., 
"doing  research,  analysis,  and  writing  social 
lesponsibility  policies  for  the  company,  and 
coordinating  certain  special  projects.  A  great 
deal  of  my  time  has  been  spent  working  on 
the  South  African  issue.  Using  knowledge 
that  I  gained  working  on  the  issue  at  Brown, 
I  helped  develop  investment  policies  for 
both  the  company  and  the  Levi  Strauss 
Foundation  that  take  a  stand  on  South  Afri- 
can apartheid.  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  is  the  first 
major  LKS.  corporation  to  enact  a  divestiture 
policy  for  its  pension  funds.  I  never  thought 
my  political  activism  on  campus  would  help 
me  so  much  in  the  corporate  world!  "  Kent's 
new  address  is  1200  Fulton  St.,  #504,  San 
Francisco.  Calif  941  17. 

Robin  Husney  and  Pamela  Supplee 
moved  into  an  apartment  in  Chelsea — "it's 
small,  but  visitors  are  welcome."  Robm  is  still 
working  for  the  city,  and  Pam  has  one  more 
semester  to  go  at  NYU  journalism  school. 
"Housewarming  gifts  accepted,  cash  or  food 
only  please,  and  personal  delivery  is  pre- 
feried!  253  fenth  -Ave.,  .Apt.  2F.  New  York 
City  10001."" 

John  "Chip"  Keating  writes:   "I  recent- 
ly left  the  W ashmgUm  jimrnahsm  Review  to 
join  the  staffOf  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden 
(D-Delaware).  Hopefully.  I  will  be  able  to  do 
some  speechwriling  by  the  time  the  senator 
makes  his  expected  bid  for  the  White  House 
in  "88.  I  encouiage  any  "84-ers  to  look  me  up 
when  in  D.C.,  especially  old  DL  "s.  (^ther 
brothers  in  town  include  Peter  Hackett. 
Mark  Libera.  Chris  Nuland.  Larry  Cynkin. 
Mike  Dunnam.  Paul  Kolb  '85.  Jeff  Spock 
'83,  and  Bill  Currie  '83.  My  address  is:  c/o 
Senator  Joseph  R.  15iden,  Jr.,  489  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20510.  Work  phone:  (202)  224-1147." 

Beverly  Lewis-Broadnax  received  her 
M.B..A.  in  mlei  national  business  administra- 
tion from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  in  May.  She  is  a  financial  ana- 
lyst lor  the   Fexas  Division  of  Procter  & 
Gamble. 

Steven  Price,  employed  by  Goldman 
Sachs  &■  Co.,  New  ^'ork  City,  in  the  mergers 
and  acquisitions  cfepartment,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  Price 
Conuiuinicalions  Corporation.  He  has 
served  as  a  director  ol  several  of  the  compa- 
ny's subsidiaries  since  their  founding.  He 
has  worked  as  a  general  education  reporter 
for  the  Camesvitle  Sun  and  has  also  been 
employed  in  the  Defense  News  Operation 
within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  .Affairs  for  the  Penta- 
gon and  by  The  New  York  Timei.  Price  C:om- 
munications  Corporation  owns  and  operates 
television  and  radio  stations,  newspapers, 
and  outdoor  advertising.  Its  headquarters 
are  in  New  York  City. 


/^   N^    Nancy  E.  Brown  says:  "One  year 
^^  r~V  out  and  still  crazy,  the  Brown  Sis- 
V_y  %^  ters  would  love  to  hear  from 
Kare-Bear,  Spamela,  Pitiful  #1,  Lee,  and 
Ann-the-Plant."  Nancy's  address  is:  703  Park 
Ave.,  Apt  10,  Hoboken.  N.J.  07030. 

Stephen  G.  Kimmel  writes  from  Ire- 
land: "Hitchhiking  across  Ireland  is  a  blast! 
What  other  ways  are  there  to  get  the  farm 
news,  a  lesson  in  Gaelic,  the  weather  report, 
Celtic  history  from  a  wizened  old  school- 
teacher, and  transportation  besides?  My  next 
adventure,  however,  will  be  a  little  closer  to 
home.  After  a  year  of  travel  and  research.  I 
am  excited  to  be  coming  back  to  Brown  in 
September  to  begin  the  program  in  medi- 
cine, and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  more, 
apparemlv  permanent.  Brown  students."" 

Robert  E.  Lincoln  (see  Robert  M.  Lin- 
coln "5  1 ) 

Liam  G.  B.  Murphy  completed  his  first 
year  at  NYU  Law  School  and  spent  the 
summer  working  for  Randall  G.  Drain  "65  at 
AIG  as  a  legal  assistant.  He  also  worked  with 
Professor  A.  Lowenfeld  on  the  restatement 
of  foreign  relations  law.  "If  anyone  wants  to 
know  more  about  NYU,  NYC.  or  wants  to 
say  hello,  I've  moved  to  240  Mercer  St.,  NYC 
10012." 

/~\  /'"*  Robert  O.  Cicchelli.  Cranston. 
Vw  r^  R.I..  received  the  23rd  annual 
vJ\J  Harry  L.  Gardner  Award  pre- 
sented by  the  Rhode  Island  Lung  .Associa- 
tion. While  at  Brown.  Bob  was  a  volunteer  at 
Si.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  worked  for  two 
summers  with  the  Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Health  in  a  lead-poisoning  screening 
program  for  children.  He  will  enter  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine  in  New  York  City 
in  the  fall. 

Kevin  Leitao.  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  re- 
ceived a  M.ushall  Scholarship  and  will  pur- 
sue postgraduate  studies  in  criminology  in 
England  beginning  in  October. 

•    >(    ^-^    Rabbi  Nathan  Taragin  '42 

■  ^^   AM..  Bronx.  NY.,  yvas  hon- 

V^-'  KJ   oied  by  ^'eshiva  University  on 
June  3  at  its  55th  commencement  exercises 
for  his  many  years  of  service  to  the  rabbin- 
ate, his  work  in  the  conmiunitv.  and  his 
hospital  chaplaincy.  While  attending  Brow  n. 
he  served  the  (Congregation  Sons  of  .Abra- 
ham in  Providence.  He  is  now  senior  chap- 
lain. New  York  City  Hospital  Department, 
and  chaplain  at  the  Daughters  of  Jacob 
Geriatric  Center  in  the  Bronx. 

Bernard  Budiansky  '48  Sc.M..  '50 
Ph.D.,  Gordon  McKay  Professor  of  Struc- 
tural Mechanics  and  Abbott  and  James 
Lawrence  Professor  of  Engineering  at  Har- 
vard, received  an  honoiar\  doctor  of  science 
from  Northwestern  Uniyersit\'  this  year.  .As 
an  aeronautical  reseatch  scientist  at  the 
National  .Advisory  Committee  for  .Aeronau- 
tics, the  forerunner  of  N.AS.A.  he  pioneered 
the  idea  of  slip  theory  in  plasticity.  His  re- 
search has  focused  on  biickliirg  of  thin 
structures  and  cr  acks  in  solids  and  composite 
materials,  and  marry  of  his  firrdings  are  of 
great  importance  in  various  fields  of  engi- 
neerirrg.  He  is  a  member  of  the  .Aeronautics 
and  Space  Engineering  Board  of  the  Na-  63 


tional  Research  Council,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering,  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  citation  read,  in 
part:   "His  career  has  spanned  the  golden 
years  of  aviation  ...  from  the  era  of  propeller 
planes  to  the  age  of  interplanetary  explora- 
tion. As  an  aeronautical  engineer,  his  exper- 
tise in  structural  mechanics  has  made  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  this  nation's  leadership  in 
aviation  ..." 

Clark  E.  Corliss  52  Ph.D.  retired  in 
September  Irom  the  University  ol  Tennes- 
see, Memphis,  after  thirty-two  yeais  of 
teaching  anatomy  in  the  medical  .school.  As 
an  emeritus  professor  of  anatomy,  he  now 
"has  time  to  get  back  to  the  basics — reading, 
writing,  and  roaming.  "  I  he  last  category 
includes  fre<|uenr  visits  with  his  two  sons. 
Jeffrey  '76,  Andovcr.  Mass.,  and  Stuart 
(Stanford  '78),  who  lives  and  works  in  .San 
Francisco.  (Hark  lives  in  Memphis. 

John  L.  Thomas  'til  I'll. I).,  C.eorge  L. 
LittUlield  Professor  ol  History  at  Brown,  is 
the  editor  of  Abraham  Lniiohi  and  the  Ameri- 
can I'ulilical  Trarlilion  ( Ihe  Univeisity  of 
Mas.sachusetts  Press),  a  collection  of  essays 
that  discuss  to  what  extent  I.iiuoln  was 
shaped  bv  the  political  mlluie  he  inherited 
and  how  he  managed,  in  tinii,  to  ledirect 
the  poliliis  ot  his  era  and  develop  a  new 
doilrine  ol  liberal  n.ilionalism.  according  to 
the  publication  aiuioinueinent.  Other  essavs 
examine  Lincoln's  rhetorical  skills  an<l  a  sta- 
tistical Muvev  ol  those  who  elected  him.  A 
(luggenheiin  Fellow  and  a  Charles  Warren 
Fellow,  j.ick  has  been  awarded  the  .Allan 
Nevins  Prize  (19()1)  and  the  Bancroft  I'rize 
( l'.)()!i),  and  i.s  the  author  of  five  other  books, 
including  The  ('•rial  Ripubht  (1977)  and  At- 
Icrnalwe  America:  Edward  liellamy.  Henrs 
(ieiirge.  Henn  Drmaresl  l.liiyd.  and  llie  Adiersai-y 
I'radilton  t\WM. 

Joseph  N.  Gayles,  Jr.  'b;<  PhD  ,  Atlan- 
ta, Morehouse  .Sc  liool  of  Medicine's  vice 
presidenl  lor  institutional  advancement, 
received  the  President's  Awaid  (or  out- 
standing leadership  and  support  of  M.SM  in 
Mav  at  the  school's  second  commencement 
to  awaicl  medical  degiees.  He  was  one  of 
ihiee  principals  in  the  1973  leasibilitv  stiidv 
grant  from  the  Deparlment  of  Health.  Fdu- 
cation  and  Welfare  (now  Health  and  Hiunan 
Services)  to  consider  the  possibility  ol  open- 
ing a  new  medical  school  in  .Atlanta.  He 
.served  MSM  in  a  number  ot  positioirs  until 
1977,  when  he  became  president  ol    I  al- 
ladega  College.  He  ser\e<l  on  the  MSM 
board  luitil  he  returned  in  June  1983  to 
accept  his  ciurent  position. 

Allan  M.  Thompson  1)4  ScM.,  '68 
Ph.D.,  was  one  ol  four  L  luversitv  of  Dela- 
ware facultv  members  to  be  presented  with 
the  cxcellencc-in-teaching  award,  made 
available  bv  the  Christian  R.  and  Marv  F. 
Lindback  Foundation  and  the  University 
Alumni  .Association   .Selection  of  recipients  is 
based  primarilv  on  student  evaluations.  .Al- 
lan is  an  associate  professor  of  geologv. 

Daniel  R.  Schwarz  '65  A.M..  '68  Ph.D., 
professor  ol  Fnglish  at  Cornell  University, 
has  published  The  Humdntslie  Heritage:  Criti- 
cal Iheories  oj  the  English  Xovel  from  James  to 
Hdli.<,  Miller  (Universitv  ol  Pennsylvania 
54     Press).  The  book,  according  to  the  publish- 


er's press  release,  examines  the  common 
humanistic  assumptions  of  critics  as  diverse 
as  James,  Forster,  Leavis,  Watt,  Van  Ghent, 
Kettle,  and  Kermode,  and  establishes  a  con- 
tinuity between  traditional  humanistic  for- 
malism and  the  ideas  proposed  by  structur- 
alism, Marxism,  and  deconstruction. 

Daniel  Rancour  Laferriere  '69  A.M., 
'72  Ph.D.,  receiulv  published  his  third  book, 
Sign.s  OJ  The  Flesh,  an  essay  on  the  evolution 
of  hominid  sexuality.  His  other  two  books 
are  Out  From  Under  Cogol's  Overcoat,  a  psy- 
choanalytic study  of  "I  he  Overcoat"  by 
Nikolai  Gogol,  and  5  Russian  Poems,  an  ex- 
ercise in  a  theory  ol  poetry.  Fie  teaches 
Slavic  languages  and  scientific  translation  at 
the  Universitv  of  C^alifornia  at  Davis.  He  has 
traveled  to  Russia  several  times  on  a  teacher 
exchange  basis  through  IRF^X  and  plans  to 
return  shortiv  to  do  reseaicli  on  Stalin. 

Charles  A.  Ingene  '72  A.M.,  '7,'>  Ph.D., 
an  associate  professor  of  marketing  and  in- 
ternational business  and  director  of  the 
Universitv  of  Washington's  (Center  for  Re- 
tail,  Transportation,  and  Distribution  Man- 
agement, received  the  1986  .Seafirst  Facultv 
Excellence  .Award  in  June.   I  he  Sealirst 
F'ound.nioii  aniuiallv  gives  an  award  to  a 
facultv  meinber  ol  the  UW  business  school 
who  has  shown  unusuallv  sigiiilicant  and 
meritoi  ious  achievement  in  original  schol- 
arshi()  or  teaching  or  Iwith.  He  lives  in  Seat- 
tle's Carkeek  Park  area. 

Thomas  E.  Felter  '73  Sc.M.,  '77  Ph.D. 
(sec  Ann  Calner  Feller  '73). 

Frank  D.  Starkey  '73  Ph.D..  adminis- 
trator ol  huiii.in  resource  programs  at  the 
Cieneial  F.lcclric   Reseat ch  and  Development 
(Center  in  Schenectady.  N.V..  was  selected  as 
a  CiE  honoiee  in  the  16th  Annual  Black 
Achievers  in  Industry  award  program. 
■Sponsored  by  the  Harlem  Branch  of  the 
N'MC.A.  the  program  lecogiii/es  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  minority  persons  in 
supervisory,  managerial,  or  professional 
positions  in  f>usiiiess  and  industry.  Before 
joining  (it  in  1980.  Frank  was  head  of  the 
chemistry  department  at  Illinois  Weslcvan 
Universitv,  wheie  he  was   Teacher  of  the 
\ear  in  1977.  At  (iE  he  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  F;c)ual  Opportunity  Pro- 
grams, the  Research   Technology  Program, 
the  Whiiiie\  Club,  and  other  activities  at  the 
R  &  1)  Center,  including  center  interactions 
with  high  school  math  and  science  teachers. 
He  re[)rcseiits  Gt  on  the  National  Consor- 
tium for  Graduate  Degiees  lor  Minorities  in 
Engineering  and  is  the  GF.  industrial  coun- 
selor to  minority  engir.eering  programs  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic   Institute  and  Union 
College.  He  lives  with  his  wile  and  two  chil- 
dren in  Niskavuna.  N.V. 

Kyo  S.  Kim  '74  Ph.D.  resigned  frcjm 
the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
Washington.  DC,  to  work  for  two  years  in 
Milan,  Italy,  as  a  consultant  to  Fjite  Nazio- 
nale  per  lEnergia  F'lectrica  (ENEL).   "My 
wife  and  two  sons  are  looking  forward  to 
moving  to  Milan  and  exploring  European 
culture. "  he  writes. 

Erich  W.  Sippel  '75  Ph.D.  has  joined 
Huggins  Financial  Services  of  Philadelphia 
as  a  vice  president  in  the  firm's  strategic 
marketing  research  and  planning  unit.  He 


will  focus  his  consulting  practice  on  financial 
services  distribution  strategies  and  systems, 
particularly  involving  the  cross-selling  of 
financial  products.  Before  joining  HFS,  he 
was  second  vice  president  and  director  of 
marketing  coordination  for  Transamerica 
Life  Companies  in  Los  Angeles.  Erich  is  a 
chartered  property-casualty  underwriter 
(CPCU)  and  was  an  instructor  of  CPCU 
courses  and  workshops  for  the  Insurance 
Educational  Association  of  Newport  Beach. 
Calif. 

Catherine  Exarhos  '76  A.M.,  '79  Ph.D.. 
Richland.  Wash.,  an  engineer  with  Exxon 
Nuclear,  performed  as  a  piano  soloist  with 
the  Mid-Columbia  (Wash.)  Symphony  in 
May.  She  has  perlcjrmed  as  a  soloist  and  in 
chamber  music  ensembles  since  moving  to 
the  Tri-Cities  in  1980  and  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  Columbia  Chamber  Playeis. 
a  board  member  of  Camerata  Musica.  and 
was  the  symphony's  stall  pianist  for  two 
years.  She  gradu.iiccl  with  honors  in  music 
from  .Mouiil  lloKcike  College. 

Donald  L.  Stanford  '77  Sc.M.  (see  '72), 

Melissa  Corcoran  Hopkins  '79  .A.M. 
(see  Ed  Hopkins  '75). 

The  .Armenian  General  Benevolent 
Union  (A(.BU)  ol  Hollywood.  Calif.,  held  a 
reception  in  April  for  Peler  Balakian  '80 
Ph.D.,  an  assistant  prolessor  ol  English  at 
(Colgate  LIniversity  and  the  author  of  Siid 
Da\s  iij  Eight,  a  book  of  poetry  dealing  with 
the  1915  Turkish  genocide  against  the 
Armenians  and  its  aftermath.  A  lrec|uent 
lecturer  on  Armenian  poetry  and  literature, 
he  has  been  on  the  ACJBU  Ararat  editorial 
lx)ard  for  ten  years.  In  1976,  he  to-loundcd 
Graham  House  Rei'iew.  now  published  b\ 
Colgate  L  niversity  Press,  and  his  poetry, 
essays,  and  reviews  are  widely  published.  He 
lives  ill  Hamilton.  N.Y.,  with  his  wife  and 
daughlcr 

Ann-Louise  Shapiro  '8(1  Ph.D.  (see 
Michael  D.  Shapiro  ti'J). 

Edward  Abrahams  '81  Ph.D.  has  pub- 
lished Ehe  E\)ical  Eejl:  Randolph  Bourne. 
Alfred  Stiegliti.  and  the  Origins  iij  Cultural 
Radicalism  in  America  (The  I'niversity  Ptess 
of  Virginia).  He  has  taught  at  Blown  and  is 
now  a  professional  staff  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  U.S.  (Congress. 
By  focusing  on  Bourne  and  Stieglitz,  the 
book  seeks  to  unclerstand  the  dynamism  of 
the  era  before  World  War  I  when  a  IcMJse 
coaliticjn  of  cultural  radicals  dreamed  of 
changing  the  world  through  art  and  litera- 
ture, believing  that  tjoth  the  individual  and 
society  could  be  liberated  by  combining  rad- 
ical politics  and  modern  culture.  Kirkus 
Reviews  has  called  the  book  "a  tour  de 
force,"  and  reviewer  Raymond  Nelson  wrote 
that  "only  occasionally  does  one  encounter 
so  good  a  tjook  on  any  subject." 

Stuart  M.  Frank  '81  A.M.,  '85  Ph.D., 
director  of  the  Kendall  Whaling  Museum  in 
Sharon,  Mass.,  and  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  .American  Maritime 
Museums,  will  publish  Herman  ^^elvllle's  Pic- 
ture Gallen  in  the  lall. 

Melanie  Pinkert  '83  A.M.  is  a  part-time 
facull\  member  in  the  music  department  of 
Long  Island  University's  C.W.  Post  campus. 


Her  daughter,  Anna  Eleanor,  was  born  Dec. 
20,  1984. 

Harry  M.  Williams  '84  A.M.,  a  Ph.D. 
candidalc  and  teaching  fellow  at  Brown,  has 
been  awarded  a  grant  from  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Presidential  Library  Association  of 
West  Branch,  Iowa,  to  research  the  life  and 
writings  of  George  S.  Schuyler,  a  black  con- 
servative and  early  columnist  for  the  Pills- 
burgh  Courier.   The  grant  is  among  twenty 
fellowships  and  grants  given  by  the  associa- 
tion to  scholars  conducting  historical  re- 
search at  the  Herbert  Hoover  Presidental 
Library  in  West  Branch. 

-m     jr  ~w-^   H.  Wayne  Carver  II  77 

\  /I      I      I    MI),  (see  Dr.  Deborah 
XVX  A^  DeHertogh   74). 

Deborah  A.  DeHertogh  77  M.D.  (see 
•74). 

Josef  Machac  78  M.D.  (see  75). 
Bruce  W.  Hookway  '80  M.D.  (see  Car- 
<oline  Woodbury  Hookway  '44). 


OBITUARIES 


Orrin  Robinson  Ferry  '12,  '12  A.M., 
HillsbdiDugh,  N.).;  April  5.  He  was  a  Span- 
ish teacher  at  Montgomery  (N.J.)  High 
School  Irom  1919  until  his  retirement  in 
19(i0.  During  World  War  I,  he  was  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Puerto  Rican  brigade,  the 
only  Spanish-speaking  Hoops  in  the  war.  He 
is  survived  by  two  daughters,  including  Mary 
F.  Arthur,  of  Hillsborough. 

Wayne  Edward  Davis  '13  A.M.,  Win- 
chester, Mass.;  May  21.  He  opciated  a  con- 
sulting business  in  Boston  that  specialized  in 
public  relations  for  colleges  and  indepen- 
dent schools  from  I9S3  until  his  partial  re- 
tirement in  191)2.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
trustee  of  Bates  (College,  from  which  he 
gradualefl  in  1912.  Smvivors  include  a  son 
and  his  wife,  Miriam,  9  Marshall  Rd.,  Win- 
chester 01890. 

Doris  Bradford  Field  Barber    15, 

Providence,  a  secretary  for  special  events  at 
Brown  from  1954  to  19(i5;  May  15.  She  at- 
tended Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and 
the  Katharine  Ciibbs  School,  where  she 
taught  stenotype  at  its  Boston  location.  At 
Blown,  she  was  involved  in  the  installations 
of  President  Harnaby  Keenev  and  Dean 
Rosemary  Piei  lel  and  in  thiee  convocations, 
iiK  hiding  the  bi<enlennial  convocation  of 
19(i4.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Societv  of 
Mayflower  Descendants  antl  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Ilistoriial  Soiielv.  Smvivors  include 
two  sons,  Charles  '41.  Monlerev,  Galil.;  and 
Lincoln  '50,  24  Bear  Hill  Rd.,  Sherborn, 
Mass.  01770. 

Annie  Rathbun  Gravalt    16,  '18  Sc.M., 
Poll  RcpiihiK  ,  Md.;  Mav  18.  She  worked 
until  1953  as  a  p.ilhologisi  and  cdilor  in  the 


Division  of  Foiest  Pathology  of  the  LI.S. 
government.  Froiri  1953  until  1964,  she  was 
an  editor  for  Crops  Research.  She  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Delta 
Epsilon,  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society,  where  she  was  editor  from  1932  to 
1942,  and  the  Mycological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. In  1935,  she  and  her  husbanci,  G.  Flippo 
Giavatt,  purchased  pioperty  in  Calvert 
County,  Md.,  and  developed  Scientist's 
Cliffs,  a  community  of  scientists  and  profes- 
sionals. She  also  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  preserve  the  Battle  Creek  Cypress 
Swamp.  Information  regarding  survivors  is 
incomplete. 

Col.  Elmer  E.  Barnes    17,  USA  (Ret), 
Salem,  Oreg.;  Jan.  I.  A  career  officer  in  the 
Army,  he  served  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II  and  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  cluster,  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor.  He  graduated  from  West  Point 
and  was  coirimissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  1918,  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  regular  Army  until  his 
retirement  in  1954.  He  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Army  School  of  Engineering  in  1920. 
There  are  no  known  survivors. 

Frederick  Douglass  "Fritz"  Pollard 

'19,  Silver  Spring,  Md.;  May  I  I.  Arguably 
one  of  the  best  running  backs  the  game  of 
football  has  ever  produced,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College  Football  Hall  of  Fame  and 
a  iriember  of  the  Brown  team  that  played  in 
the  Rose  Bowl  in  1916,  the  same  year  he  was 
nairted  to  Waller  Camp's  All-America  team. 
Camp  called  Mr.  Pollard  'one  of  the  greatest 
runners  these  eyes  have  ever  seen."  and 
sportswriler  Grantland  Rice  put  him  in  a 
dream  backfield  with  Jim  Thorpe,  Red 
Grange,  and  Bronko  Nagurski.  He  began  his 
piofessional  caicer  in  1919  as  a  running 
back  with  the  Akron  Pros  of  the  .American 
Professional  Football  Association,  which 
became  the  NFL  in  1922.  Bv  1920,  Mr.  Pol- 
lard had  begun  taking  over  coaching  le- 
sponsibilities,  but  he  was  not  officially  listed 
as  a  head  coach  until  the  1923,  1924,  and 
1925  seasons  with  the  Hammond  Pios  of 
Indiana.  He  left  the  NFL  in  1926.  after 
playing  a  season  with  the  Pio\idence 
Steamrollers,  and  coached  college  football  at 
Lincoln  University  in  Pcnnsyhania  and 
,semi-pro  teams  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
leagues.  During  the  period  from  1933  to 
1946,  when  there  weie  no  black  players  in 
the  NFL,  Pollard  coached  an  all-black  semi- 
pro  team  in  New  ^'ork  called  the  Brown 
Bombers.  After  leaving  football,  he  owned 
coal  companies  in  Harlem  and  Chicago  and 
ran  a  black  weekly  tabloid  in  New  York.  He 
headed  the  Simian  Movie  Studios  in  Harlem 
and  worked  as  a  booking  agent  for  black 
talent.  He  later  owned  Fril/  Pollard  .Associ- 
ates Inc..  a  tax  consultant  firm.  Pollard  was  a 
member  of  the  liiown  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame,  the  Rhode  Island  Heritage  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  w.is  the  first  black  elected  to  the 
National  Football  League  Hall  of  Fame. 
Survivors  include  three  daughters  and  a  son, 
Fritz,  Jr.  '37,  2215  Westview  Dr.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  20910. 


Herbert  Boutell  Barlow  '20,  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla.;  May  8.  He  joined  his  father  in 
the  Providence  firm  of  Barlow  and  Barlow 
as  a  patent,  copyright,  and  trademark  lawyer 
in  1922  after  his  graduation  from  George 
Washington  University  and  practiced  in 
Providence  until  his  retirement  in  1982. 
During  his  long  career,  he  tried  a  landmark 
trademark  infringement  case  establishing 
the  similarity  between  watches  and  jewelry. 
Mr.  Barlow  sailed  extensively  throughout 
the  East  C^oast,  the  Bahamas,  and  the  Lee- 
ward and  Windward  Islands.  He  also  com- 
peted in  the  Newport  to  Bermuda  races  and 
the  Maiblehead  to  Halifax  races.  Delta  Phi. 
He  is  SU1  vived  by  his  son,  Herbert  '46,  277 
Nayatt  Rd.,  Barrington,  R.l.  02806. 

Sarah  Crovitz  '21,  White  Plains,  N.V.; 
Dec.  I,  1983.  A  former  executive  director  of 
the  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  she  was  a 
social  services  caseworker  who  received  an 
.A.M.  and  an  M.S.S.  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  1922  and  1941  respectively.  In  1971. 
she  was  a  caseworker  for  the  Scarsdale  Fam- 
ily Counseling  Service.  She  was  the  sister  of 
the  late  Nell  Lee  Crovitz  '3 1 .  She  is  survived 
by  her  sister,  Martha  Crovitz  Lusterman  '38. 
45  Hampton  .Ave.,  ^'onkeis,  \.^  .  10710. 

May  Earl  Slocum  '22,  Wayzata,  Minn.; 
Dec.  I,  1985.  She  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
including  Robert,  Route  3,  Box  104,  Wayza- 
ta 55391. 

Miriam  B.  Nagle  '23.  Pro\idence;  May 
17.  She  was  a  librarian  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage department  of  the  \ale  LIniversity 
Library  from  f923  to  f968  and  lived  in 
Providence  after  her  retirement.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  a  brother.  J.  Winford  Nagle.  Jr..  15 
Rumstick  Rd.,  Barrington,  R.L  02806. 

Forrest  Freese  Paige  '23,  Orange  City, 
Ha.;  a  retired  teacher  in  the  Newtonville 
(Mass.)  school  system;  Oct.  15,  1985.  He 
established  the  Forrest  Paige  Scholarship 
Fund  at  Brown.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Helen,  101  tlrande  Plaza  Dr.,  Apt.  #D3, 
Orange  City  32763. 

Gladys  M.  Mowry  '24,  '25  A.M.,  Che- 
patliel,  R.L;  Ma\   1.  She  taught  Romance 
languages  lor  many  years  at  Tourtellotte 
Memorial  High  School  in  Thompson.  Conn. 
She  was  a  former  membei'of  the  Sterling 
(Conn.)  Board  of  Education  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Sterling  Historical  Society. 
Survivois  include  an  aunt  and  several  cous- 


Maurice  Abrich  '25.  Piovidence;  May 
15.  He  worked  lor  a  broke)  age  house  on 
Wall  Street  until  the  1929  slock  market 
(lash.  when  he  returned  to  Pio\idence.  In 
the  1930s,  fie  joined  liis  two  brothers  in 
operating  tlie  former  .Aliens  .Avenue  Oil 
Company.  When  the  state  purchased  the 
(omp.iny's  property,  he  retired  and  traveled 
exleiisiveh  thioughoiit  Mexico.  Europe,  and 
North  .Africa.  He  served  in  the  .Arm\  during 
World  W.ir  If.  He  is  survived  by  a  sister  and 
,1  broilui,  |,uob,  30  Oaklawn  Ave..  Caan- 
sion,  R.l.  02920.  65 


Edward  Daniel  Jenkins  '25.  Madison. 
N.J.,  a  retired  sales  lepiesentalixe  with  Jo- 
seph T.  Ryeison  &  C:o..  Inc.:  Jan.  7,  1983. 
Kappa  Sigma.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Jean,  405  Woodland  Rd.,  Madison  07940. 

Harold  Soule  Goodwin  26.  34  A.M., 
Riverside.  R  1..  Idiiiier  assistant  principal  of 
East  Piovidence  Senior  High  School;  |unc 
24.  Kappa  Sigma.  He  is  survived  bv  his  wile, 
Edith.  18  Wingatc  Rd.,  Riverside  02915. 

Dorothea  Pearson  Jennings  '27,  '29 
A.M.,  Silver  Spiiiig.  Md  .  ihiel  laialoger  at 
the  Wesley   1  hcological  .Seminary  in  Wash- 
ington, l).0.;  .Aug.  10,  1985.  Survivors  in- 
clude three  sons. 

Robert  Ernest  McMillan  '27  .'V.M., 
Bin  rilhille.  R  1  ;  June  29    He  was  a  teacher 
in  I'lovideiKe  high  schools  and  was  track 
and  hockey  coach  at  Central  High  .School  for 
forty  years  beloie  letiring  in  19t)2.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  ,Aiiii\  during  World  War  II 
and  was  a  niilitai  v  aide  to  former  (iov. 
I  heodore  Irancis  (lieen.  He  was  awarded 
the  Order  ol  the  i'lnple  Knight  of  the  Holy 
C^ross.  .Survivors  include  a  daughter,  three 
.sons,  and  his  wile,  (ilaiie.  47  Mowrv  St.. 
Harrisville.  R.I.  02830. 

Reginald  Webster  Ray,  Sr.  '27.  I'om- 
paiii)  Be.ich.  Ha.:  .April  5.  A  former  chair- 
man ol  the  hoard  and  i  hief  exeiiitive  ollicer 
ol  Hiinlei  it  Havens,  a  distributor  ol  steel, 
ahimiiuun.  and  stainless  steel  in  Coimecticut. 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Rav 
joined  the  hrin  m  1934  and  became  piesi- 
dent  in  1954.  He  was  a  lesidcnt  of  Fairlield, 
Oomi.,  for  many  years  before  moving  to 
Hot  id, 1  ten  \e,us  ago.  Sui\ivors  include  his 
son.  Reginald,  Jr.  '52.  aiul  his  wile.  Harriet, 
23  Larbert  Rd  .  Soiithport.  Conn.  0(3490. 

Ethel  McKechnie  Bliss  '28,  North  At- 
tleboio,  M.iss  .  .\l,i\  27    She  was  secretary  of 
the  mathematiis  department  at  Blown  fiom 
1928-1930  and  then  was  cinator  ol  the  math 
,nid  |)h\sKs  libi. tries.  She  was  the  wife  ol  the 
Lite  Carlton  Bliss  '24.  Siir\ivois  include 
three  sons;  Robert  li5.  Donald   til.  and 
Bruce '57.  15(i  R.iMnond  llall  l)i,.  North 
.Attleboio  027t)l. 

Allyn  Jennings  Crooker  '28.  Worth- 
ington.  Ohio;  Ma\  5    He  was  a  letiied  lile 
underwiitcr  with  I  iiioii  Central  Life  Insur- 
ance Companv  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Survi- 
vors include  two  daughters  and  his  wile. 
Gertrude  (Squires)  '27,  285  West  South  St., 
Woithingion  43085. 

Eleanor  Meyer  Leech  '28.  Wavne,  Pa.; 
May  14.  .Active  in  the  communitv  affairs  of 
Wayne,  where  she  lived  since  1951,  she  was 
also  a  tutor  and  Girl  Scout  leader.  Survivors 
include  her  daughter  and  her  husband,  H. 
Howard,  41  1  North  Middletown  Rd.,  ,Apl. 
A-104.  Lima.  Pa.  19037. 

Gertrude  Potter  Priestley  '28,  Dover, 
Del.:  .April  28.  of  .Al/heimer's  disease.  She 
was  a  secretarv  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
66      Irust  Company  from  1929  until  1933,  when 


she  married.  She  was  a  longtime  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  and  the  League  ol  Women  Voters. 
A  past  president  of  the  Newark  (Del.)  So- 
roptimist  Club,  she  was  a  founder  of  the 
Newark  Senior  Center,  for  which  she  was 
commended  by  the  governor  of  Delaware. 
She  is  survived  by  a  daughter  and  two  sons, 
including  Dr.  Hcjward  A.  Priestlev,  199 
.South,  Camden,  Del.  19962. 

Harriet  Carpenter  MacCarty  '29,  Nor- 
wich, Vt.;  May  15.  She  attended  Pratt  Insti- 
tute for  one  year  and  then  did  research  on 
the  common  cold  at  Johns  Hopkins.  She 
became  a  student  in  the  art  department, 
doing  advanced  stuciv  in  medical  illustration. 
In  1939,  she  joined  the  art  department  ol 
the  Mayo  Cilinic  in  Rochester.  Minn.  .She 
married  in  1940  and  moved  to  Hanover, 
N.H.  in  1942.  where  her  husband  was  a 
physician  at  the  Hitchcock  (iliiiic.  Survivors 
include  one  son  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  MacCartv,  jr..  Elm  St..  Norwich 
05055. 

Albert  Williamson  Marten  '29.  (iates 
Mills,  Ohio;  .M.i\  5.  He-  w.is  vice  piesident  of 
personal  trust  ot  the  (Jcveland  I  rust  Com- 
panv, now  .Americabank,  for  ncarlv  fortv- 
tlirce  vears  until  his  retirement  in  1972.  He 
then  joined  the  Cleveland  office  of  Kidder, 
PealMKlv  &  Co..  as  a  registered  lepieseiua- 
tive.  He  was  head  of  the  investment  com- 
mittee for  Planned  Parenthood  ot  Cleve- 
land, was  chairman  of  the  board  of  Reserve 
I.ithographv  Printing  Companv  ol  (Cleve- 
land, aiul  director  of  Ohio  Lithograph 
CConipanv  of    I  oledo.  He  was  a  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Brown  Club  of  (Cleveland.  Phi 
(iamma  Delta.  .Survivors  include  a  brother. 
Everett  '25.  and  his  wile.  Ruby  (Haskell) 
'29,  (i7.59  Walnut  I)r  .  (iates  .Mills  44040. 

Marjorie  Adee  Babcock  '30.  Wren- 
iham,  Mass.;  )une  7.  I9H5.  .A  records  secre- 
tarv in  the  alumnae  ofhce  at  Wheaton  (Col- 
lege (Norton,  Mass.)  for  a  number  of  years, 
she  was  a  librarian's  assistant  at  the  Kiske 
Public  Library  in  Wrentham  for  thirteen 
vears  until  her  retirement  in  1978.  Informa- 
tion regaicling  survivors  is  incomplete. 

Pauline  Crockett  Jones  '30.  Old  (Or- 
chard Beach,  Maine:  March  8.  She  received 
her  master's  degree  from  Columbia  in  1937 
and  taught  English  in  high  schools  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  and  the   Ihorntcm 
.Academv  in  .Saco,  Maine,  retiring  in  1973. 
She  was  a  historv  enthusiast  and  antique 
collector.  There  are  no  known  survivors. 

Oscar  Edward  Berg  '32.  Phoenix.  .Ari/., 
a  retired  civil  engineer;  )an.  1.  Information 
regarding  survivors  is  incomplete. 

John  Augustine  Davis  '32.  Great  Neck, 
N.^'.:  Nov.  27.  1983    He  is  survived  by  his 
sister.  Dorothv  Graves,  (ircat  Neck. 

Dr.  Peter  Christos  Harris  Erinakes  '32. 
Narragansett.  R.l  .  a  practicing  phvsician  in 
West  Warwick  before  retiring  in  1983;  July 
1.  He  received  his  Ml),  from  Hahnemann 


Medical  College.  Philadelphia,  in  1936. 
During  World  War  II.  he  was  an  officer  with 
the  Army  Medical  Corps  and  served  under 
Gen.  George  Patton.  He  was  a  surgeon  on 
battlefields  thioughout  Europe  and  partici- 
pated in  the  Normandv  Invasion,  during 
which,  and  under  heavy  bombardment,  he 
tended  to  the  ill  and  wounded  and  later 
received  the  Bronze  Star.  .As  a  colonel  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  he  served  with  the  455th 
General  Hospital  L'nit  more  than  thirty-four 
vears.  He  returned  Irom  active  military  duty 
in  194()  and  opened  a  family  practice  in 
West  Warwick,  fie  was  a  founder  ol  the 
Kent  (Countv  Memorial  Hospital  and  became 
its  duel  ol  staff  from  1961  until  1971.  .Along 
with  his  kite  brothers.  f)r.  Erinakes  was  ac- 
tive in  the  planning  and  building  of  .Annun- 
ciation Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Cran- 
ston. He  held  memberships  in  numerous 
medical  ;issoci.iii(ins.  Survivors  include  four 
sons,  incluclmg  Dennis  '()2.  three  daughters, 
and  his  wife.  Dorothv.  (Conch  Rcf.  Narra- 
gansett 02882. 

(ieorge  Wellington  Jensen  '32,  Rum- 
lord,  R.L;  June  3.  He  was  chief  purchasing 
agent  for  (iilbane  Building  (Company,  retir- 
ing in  1977.  One  of  the  area's  first  antique 
clock  collectors,  he  spent  his  ictiienunt 
repairing  .inci  de.iling  in  ,intic|iie  docks. 
.Survivors  include  his  d.iughter.  Deborah 
Jensen-Malley   74.  405  Lewis  O.  Gray  Dr.. 
.Saugus.  Mass.  0190(>. 

James  Edward  Heap,  Jr.  '33.  Hilton 
Heacl.  .S.(C.,  a  former  .senior  consultant  with 
(C.W.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Stamford. 
(Conn.;  Keb.  18.  He  was  personnel  director 
lor  (Campbell  .Soup  (Company  for  twelve 
years,  personnel  director  for  the  city  of 
White  Plains,  N.^'..  for  five  years,  and  per- 
sonnel director  for  Standard  &  Poor's  Cor- 
poration for  five  years.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wile,  Alice,  747  Island  (Club.  Hilton  Head 
29928. 

William  Burns  Aular  '34,  Dunkirk. 
N.Y.;  April  28,  1985.  A  graduate  of  (Cornell 
I'niversity  Law  .School,  he  piacliced  law  for 
many  years  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Ilurl- 
bert  &  .Aular.  and  later  with  the  firm  of 
.Aular  X:  Woodbury.  He  served  as  attorney 
for  the  Dunkirk  School  District  from  I9()3  to 
1973.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  with 
the  23rcl  General  Hospital  in  North  Africa 
and  Italy.  .Survivors  include  his  wile.  Flor- 
ence. Shore  Acres,  Dunkirk  14048. 

James  H.  Christopher  '35.  Falmouth. 
Mass.:  .April  19.  A  former  president  of  the 
R.B.  Huber  (Chemical  (Company  in  Boston, 
he  had  lived  in  Falmouth  for  two  years  after 
living  in  (Concord  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  L'.S.  Ccwst  Guard  in 
the  .Atlantic  and  Pac  ific  during  World  War 
II.  Survivors  include  his  wife.  F-lizabctli.  149 
Strawberry  .Meadow.  East  Falmouth  02536. 
and  a  son. 

Henry  Clay  Hart,  Jr.  '35.  Naples.  Fla..  a 
retired  advertising  executive;  July  1.  A  resi- 
dent ol  Providence  for  many  years,  he 
moved  to  Florida  seven  years  ago.  but  con- 


tiiuiccl  to  spend  summers  in  Little  Compton, 
R.I.  At  llic  time  of  his  retiiement,  he  was 
president  ol  liis  own  advertising  and  public 
relations  fn  in.  Hart  Associates,  of  Provi- 
dence. He  had  previously  been  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Providence  office  of  Kenyon  &; 
Eckhardt  for  several  years  and  a  vice  presi- 
dent and  associate  member  of  another 
Piovidence  agency,  Darrell  Prutzman  Asso- 
ciates. He  was  a  partner  in  Full  Channel 
Cable  TV,  which  serves  Harrington,  Warren, 
and  Bristol,  R.I.  Long  active  in  Brown  af- 
fairs, he  was  a  former  trustee,  president  of 
the  Brown  Club  oi  Naples,  a  class  officer,  a 
diiector  of  the  Associated  Alumni,  and  a 
member  of  the  Brown  Football  and  Hockey 
Associations  and  the  Sock  and  Buskin 
Alumni  Association.  He  was  a  past  president 
of  the  Players  in  Providence  and  a  past  gov- 
ernor ol  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  he  was  a  licutenant-com- 
mandei  in  the  Navy.  Survivois  include  a 
daughter,  ihi  ec  sons,  and  his  wife,  Jean, 
Scragg  Rock,  Chace  Pt.,  Little  Compton 
02«:i7. 

William  Yerrington  Dear,  Jr.  '36, 
Morristown,  N.|.;  June  '-'.'i.  One  of  America's 
leading  ainatetn  golfers,  he  was  a  former 
president  ol  the  Metropolitan  Golf  Associa- 
tion and  for  more  than  twentv-five  years  a 
member  of  the  LISC.X  Juniors  Tournament 
(loimnitlee.   The  William  V.  Dear,  Jr.  Classic 
is  held  each  year  at  the  Morris  County  Golf 
Club  lor  New  Jersey  lioys  and  girls  up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Mr.  Dear  was  the  New  Jer.sey 
amateur  champion  in  1951  and  won  the 
Lesley  (kip  individual  honors  in  1954.  He 
qualified  lor  the  national  amateur  twelve 
times  and  was  a  medalist  in  1941  and  1945. 
He  finished  among  the  lop  twenty  in  the 
national  open  twice,  tving  for  low  amateur  in 
1942.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Morris 
County  (iolf  Club  and  the  Baliusiol  Golf 
CItib.  where  he  was  senior  champion.  He 
was  club  champion  al  the  Westliampton 
Couiurv  Club  from  1947  through  1952.  and 
in  1951  shot  a  course  record  fi2.  Because  of 
many  sports-related  injuries,  he  had  trau- 
matic arthritis  and  played  with  prosthetic 
knees,  .several  lingeis.  and  a  shoulder.  He 
had  a  set  of  specially  designed  wooden  chilis 
and  was  known  as  the  bionic  golfer.  Mr. 
Dear  was  also  a  successful  businessman.  He 
sim ceded  his  father  as  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  jersey  City  Printing 
Coiiipany.  which  printed  portions  of  Tniir 
and  Forltnir  maga/ines  and  many  of  the  na- 
tion's telephone  diiei lories.  Alter  retirc- 
nieiit.  he  was  dean  of  men  for  a  number  ol 
years  at  Fairleigh-Dickinson  Univcrsitv.  He 
was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Alice  and  Leonard 
Dievfuss  Foundation,  which  adiuinisters 
funds  for  thai  liable  and  arts  contributions. 
Among  his  survivors  are  two  daughters  .md 
his  wile.   I  helma.  Blue  Mill  Rd..  Morristown 
()79(iO. 

Edna  Gordon  Kosenbaum  '3().  Brook- 
line.  Mass..  a  former  substitute  teacher  in 
the  Newton  piiblii   schools;  May  14.  .Survi- 
vors iiulude  .1  daughter,  a  son,  and  her  lius- 
b.iiul.  |olin,  KiOO  Beaicm  St..  Brookline 
021  Hi, 


Edward  Joseph  Dietz  '38.  Bradenton. 
Fla.;  May  22.  A  former  treasurer  and  part 
owner  of  Jamaica  Bay  Oil  Company.  Jamaica 
Bay.  Long  Island,  he  retired  to  Bradenton  in 
19JS4  from  Shelton.  Conn.  Delta  Kappa  Ep- 
silon.  Survivors  include  his  wife.  Ruth.  6I0I 
34th  St.  W..  Bradenton  33507.  and  a  broth- 
er. Emil  '40. 

1  he  Rt.  Rev.  Wilbur  Emery  Hogg  '38. 
Portland.  Maine,  sixth  bishop  ol  the  Episco- 
pal diocese  of  Albany.  N.Y.,  serving  from 
1974  until  his  retirement  in  1984;  May  10. 
He  worked  with  Project  Strive  of  Albany,  a 
program  for  troubled  youths  and  their  fam- 
ilies. He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  St. 
Francis's  Home  for  Boys,  Childs  Hospital 
and  Nursing  Hoiue,  and  numerous  other 
counseling  services  and  shelters.  He  was 
dean  of  St.  Luke's  Cathedtal  in  Portland 
from  1968  until  1974.  He  earned  his  master 
of  divinity  degree  from  the  Philadelphia 
Divinity  School  in  1941  and  enteied  the 
priesthood  the  same  year.  He  was  an  Army 
chaplain  during  World  War  II.  Information 
regarding  immediate  survivors  is  incom- 
plete. 

Robert  Emerson  Riegler  '38,  Yar- 
mouth. Maine;  June  2.  He  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  Riegler-Brewster  &  Associates. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  a  wholesale  food  distrib- 
utor, prior  to  his  letirement.  He  was  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  C:ieveland  Food  Bro- 
kers Association.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Barbara,  13  East  Main  St.. 
Yarmouth  04096. 

Franklin  Graham  Nickerson,  Jr.  "40, 
Attleboro.  Mass..  |)iesident  of  the  Nickerson 
Adhesive  C^ompaiiy;  June  26.  He  had  also 
worked  lor  St.  Regis  Paper  Company.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II.  he  was  a  lesearch  chemist 
for  DuPont.  Survivors  include  a  daughter, 
four  sons,  and  his  wife,  C.  Jean,  191  Rich- 
ardson Ave.,  Attleboro  01703. 

Jonathan  Bernard  Duthie  II  '42.  West- 
poll.  Conn.;  June  13.  He  was  a  mortgage 
banker  with  H.A.  Adams  Associates  in  New 
^■ork  Calv  and  a  member  of  the  New  \ork 
Real  Estate  Board.  He  served  in  the  .Air 
Force  during  World  War  II.  Sigma  Chi.  He 
is  survived  bv  three  d.iughters  and  his  wife. 
FAelvn.  27  Burnliam  Hill.  Westporl  06880. 

Nicolas  John  Gerald   42.   48  A.M., 
Clinton,  N.'i'.,  professor  emeritus  of  biologv 
al  Haniillon  College;  .'\|)iil  9.  .Atler  receiving 
his  Ph.D.  in  phvsiology  and  histology  from 
Cornell  in  1951,  he  was  member  of  the 
Hamilton  faculty  until  his  retirement  in 
1979.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  as  a 
master  serge.inl  in  the  Firsl  Infantry  Divi- 
sion and  participated  in  the  Normandy  In- 
vasion and  the  European  Campaign.  He  was 
a  member  of  Sigma  \i  and  active  in  wiirld 
wildlife  causes.  Survivors  include  a  son.  a 
daughter,  and  his  wife.  Patricia  (Kenyon) 
'48  A.M..  13  Griffin  Rd..  Clinton  13323. 

Alice  Canova  Bobbins  '45.  Enfield, 
Conn.;  Feb.  22.  .Sui\i\(irs  include  her 


daughter.  Jacqueline.  23  Bridge  Ln.,  Enfield 
06030. 

Shirley  Blinkhorn  Moran  '46,  Cran- 
ston, R.I.;  May  15.  She  was  a  former  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  Arlington  Trailer 
Sales  and  Rental,  of  Cranston  and  Giolon, 
Conn.;  and  treasurer  of  Cranston  Realty 
Companv.  Survivors  include  two  daughters, 
a  son,  Stephen  '70,  and  her  husband.  John 
•46,  152  Sagamore  Rd.,  Cranston  02920. 

The  notice  in  the  May  issue  regarding 
William  Carroll  Dorgan  '47,  Providence, 
incorrectly  identified  a  surviving  sister  as 
Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Cook  of  Providence.  Mr. 
Dorgan's  sister  is  Sister  Margaret  Dorgan, 
DCM,  Monasterv  Hermitage.  RED  #1,  Box 
1760  (Orland),  Bucksport,  Maine  04416.  W^e 
regret  the  error. 

Col.  Donald  Lincoln  Hall   47.  USMC 
(Ret.).  Maui.  Hawaii;  March  27.  while  scuba 
diving  near  his  home.  During  his  thirty-year 
career  in  the  Marine  Corps,  he  was  stationed 
primarily  in  the  Pacific — Guam,  China.  Oki- 
nawa, and  Hawaii.  He  also  served  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  .After  retiring  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  he  was  emploved  b\  RC,\  in  An- 
chorage. Alaska,  during  the  construction  of 
the  Alaskan  pipeline.  .At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  working  as  a  project  and  con- 
struction consultant  for  Falkin  Associates,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.  Survivors  include  a  son,  three 
daughters,  and  his  wife,  Edith,  36  South 
Kihei  Rd.  #405.  Kihei,  Maui  96753. 

David  Watson  Hoeltzel  '47,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  March  14.  Information  re- 
garding survivors  is  incomplete. 

J.  Harold  Talbot,  Jr.  '49  Sc.M.,  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass..  a  retired  group  pension  con- 
sultant at  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  Springfield;  June  10.  He 
worked  at  Massachusetts  Mutual  for  thirtv- 
two  vcars.  retiring  in  1982  due  to  illness.  He 
formerlv  taught  a  course  in  statistics  at 
American  international  College  and  West- 
ern New  England  College.  He  served  with 
the  Navv  during  World  War  II.  Survivors 
include  five  sons,  two  daughters,  and  his 
wile.  M.iilha.  28  Riplev  St..  Wilbraham 
01095. 

Albert  Joseph  Capaldi  '50.  North 
Pro\idence.  R.I.;  Juh  8.  He  worked  for  var- 
ious construction  firms  until  illness  forced 
his  retirement  in  1964.  He  was  an  .Armv  Air 
Force  lieutenant  during  World  War  11  and 
served  as  a  bombardier-navigator.  Survivors 
include  a  daughter,  two  sons,  and  his  wife. 
Anita.  I  Slandish  .Ave..  North  Providence 
02920. 

Edward  John  Davidson  '50.  Pleasant 
Hill.  C.ilil.;  M.iv  20.  He  was  a  former  branch 
manager  lor  .AMIC.A  Insurance  t:ompanv. 
He  is  survived  bv  his  wife,  Mildred,  55  Ka- 
lliie  Cl  .  I'le.is.uii  Hill  94523. 

Paul  Arthur  Kerwick  '50,  Cranston, 
R.I.;  |iine  12.  He  was  a  social  insurance 
administiation  adviser  wiili  the  L'.S.  De- 
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partnient  of  Labor  in  Boston  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1974.  He  is  survived  by  a  son, 
two  daughters,  and  his  wife,  Eileen.  162 
Lyndon  Rd.,  Cranston  02'.)():i. 

Helen  Wilbur  Worden-Ballou  .51, 
Leesburg,  Fia.,  retired  executive  director  of 
the  Rhode  Lsiand  Association  for  the  Blind; 
Mav  14.  .She  began  her  afhiiation  with  the 
organization  as  a  social  worker  and  became 
executive  diicctor  in  1949.  a  position  she 
held  until  her  retirement  in  1976.  She  was  a 
national  board  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  a 
past  president  of  that  organization's  New 
England  Chapter,  and  held  memberships  in 
numerous  agencies  helping  the  handi- 
capped. Mrs    B.illou  w.is  lioMoied  bv  the 
Rhode  Island  Lions  Sight  Foundation  in 
1970  for  her  services  to  the  blind  and  visu- 
ally handicapped.  She  also  received  in  the 
same  vear  the  Apollo  .'Vward  lioni  the 
American  Oplometric  Association.  In  1974, 
she  was  honored  by  the  National  .Accredita- 
tion (iouncil.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, Edwin.  104  Oleander  Cove,  Leesburg 
3274«. 

Barbara  Anderson  Hindmarsh  '52, 
West  Spruiglicld.  Mass  ;  |une  1.  l9H,'i.  Sur- 
vivors iiulude  her  husband,  Alexander  '50, 
9H  Squassick  Rd.,  West  Springfield  (11089. 

Harry  C.F.  Chun-Hoon  ',">2,  llnnolulii. 
Hawaii:  Mav  27.  He  was  prolessoi  .ind 
<liaiiinan  of  the  biologv  dep.iriinenl  at 
(li.iiiiiiiade  College  ill  llniKihihi    He  is  sur- 
vived bv  his  sister.  Thelma  Zen    l.S,  22SI 
Hvde  St  .  Honolulu  9().S22.  Mr   Clnm-Hoon 
and  his  sislei  set  up  I  be  (ihun-Hoon  .S(  hol- 
.irsliip  Fund  .ii  Brown 

Peter  T,  Kmiecik  ,S1,  Buffalo,  N.Y.: 
Feb.  24,  19X1    He  is  survived  bv  his  parents. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.   I  adeus/  Kmiecik,  ."iS  Ivvhurst, 
Buffalo  I422(). 


FOOTBALL 
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vvhom  we  want  to  try  at  several  posi- 
tions. Grey  Kvlish  ['89],  lor  example. 
We  tried  him  at  qiiarleiback,  safety, 
defensive  end,  and  linebacker.  He's 
6'2",  200  pounds;  good  size,  good  ath- 
lete, good  football  player.  Where  do 
yon  put  him?  .Another  example  is  Steve 
Harrison  ['89],  a  tight  end  in  high 
school.  He  broke  his  jaw  as  a  freshman, 
now  he's  back.  .Again,  where  do  yon 
plug  him  in;  defensive  etid,  offensive 
line,  tight  end? 

With  those  personnel  decisions,  I'd 
like  to  wait  and  see  in  as  many  cases  as 
possible  as  to  what  is  the  best  mix  of 
getting  the  best  people  on  the  field  in 
the  right  spots. 

BAM:  You  said,  "This  can  be  a  very 
„„     good  football  team."  How  good?  What 


are  the  intangibles? 

y/?;  If  you  look  at  the  three  best  teams 
we  played  in  1984 — Penn,  within  the 
league;  URI  and  Holy  Cross,  outside 
the  league — you'll  see  that  they  scored 
in  the  high  30s  and  low  40s,  while  we 
scored  in  the  teens.  In  1985,  we  played 
even  with  Penn  down  to  the  last  few- 
seconds,  beat  URI,  and  Holy  Cross  lied 
us.  So  if  you  look  at  the  difference  be- 
tween 1984  and  1985,  in  terms  of  the 
best  teams  that  we  played,  it's  dramatic. 

There  should  be  no  opponetit  in 
1986  who  comes  to  play  us  lookitig  for 
an  automatic  win.  We're  not  going  to  be 
an  easy  game  for  anyone;  nor  is  any- 
one, necessarily,  going  to  be  an  easy 
game  for  us.  But  this  is  a  good  enotigh 
team  to  win  each  of  its  gatnes.  though 
not  necessarily  a  team  that  will  win  n■<^>^ 
game.  But  as  you  look  at  each  game 
individually,  there's  no  game  that  you 
have  to  say.  "Hey,  there's  no  way  we're 
going  to  beat  these  guys  this  year."  We 
have  the  capabilitv  of  beating  each  of 
the  schools  on  out  schedule,  who  also 
have  the  capabilitv,  in  most  cases,  of 
beating  us.  So  it's  going  to  be  a  tough 
season  in  the  sense  thai  we'ie  not  going 
to  be  a  dotnitiating  football  team  that  is 
going  to  roll  over  people. 

This  is  a  team  thai  at  its  best,  and  if 
it  fulfills  its  potential,  has  a  little  luck 
thrown  in,  and  stavs  heallhv  in  the  right 
spots,  can  be  a  verv  good  football  team. 
Now,  I'm  tiot  going  to  define  that  in 
terms  of  number  of  wins.  1  only  Itjok  at 
it  in  terms  of  voti  go  1-0  every  Satur- 
day. 1  don't  particularly  care  to  project 
ahead.  If  you  say  you're  looking  to  win 
seven  and  you  win  your  Hrst  seven,  are 
you  going  to  lose  your  last  three  and 
fold  it  up?  I  just  don't  see  looking  at 
seasons  that  wav.  I'm  sure  there  are 
plentv  of  fans,  aluimii,  and  media  peo- 
ple who  will  do  that  lor  us.  I'm  looking 
at  it  one  game  at  a  lime. 

BAM:  So  you  think  that  the  league  is 
stronger  this  year? 

JR:  I  think  so.  .As  soon  as  you  look  at 
yourself  and  think  vou  got  a  chance  to 
be  prettv  good,  vou  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  league.  I  think  \n\e  is  going  to  be  a 
very  good  football  team.  And,  of 
course,  you  always  have  Penn  and  Har- 
vard. Princeton  looked  like  they  were 
coming  on  strong  last  year,  and  I've  got 
this  feeling  that  this  could  be  Cornell's 
year  to  turn  the  corner.  They  were  so 
close  so  many  tiines  last  year.  They 
played  an  excellent  Colgate  team, 
21-20.  Cornell  had  some  misfortune, 
they  didn't  have  a  good  quarterback 


situation,  but  the  rest  of  the  team  was 
pretty  strong. 

So  when  you  start  counting  it  up, 
there  are  no  doortnats.  I  even  see  Co- 
lumbia as  beitig  an  improved  team.  I 
think  [Coach]  Jim  Garrett,  for  whatever 
problems  he  had  down  there,  did  an 
excellent  job  of  recruiting  and  devel- 
oping the  team.  They  made  progress. 
Dartmouth  is  a  question  tnark.  But  I 
just  see  a  stionger  league.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  sitting  out  there  right  now 
with  very  positive  expectations  of  what 
could  take  place. 


NABRIT 

cunlmued  from  l>age  39 

He's  cigluv-one  nou  .  but 
S.imuel  Nabril  is  haicllv 
slowing  down.    Tm  a  spe- 
cial consultant  for  the  .Mel- 
lon Foundation — I  gave  away  $125  mil- 
lion for  them  this  year.  I  also  chair  the 
senior  panel  for  the  L'nited  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund.  I'm  on  three  boards,  three 
conunillees.  and  the  l'nited  .Methodist 
ChuK  li  uses  me  as  a  consultant  when 
their  colleges  get  in  duldi.  Oh,  and  I 
cliaiied  three  presidential  seaich  loiii- 
mittees  recently. 

"I  have  no  regrets,  having  gone  lo 
Biiiwri,  or  having  taken  anv  of  the 
loiks  m  the  road  I  took.  I  could  have 
m.ide  monev  as  a  doctor,  but  1  know  if  I 
had  gone  into  medicine  1  would  have 
ended  up  leaching.   The  ihiilv  Pli.D.'s  1 
turned  oiil.  1  lelish.  I'm  so  delighted  to 
see  them  become  successes.  .And.  not 
having  children  of  my  own,  1  still  have 
close  relationships  with  hundreds  of 
students." 

Catherine  Crocker  Nat)rit  died  ol 
■Al/heimei's  Disease  two  vears  ago,  and 
Nabiil  admits  that  look  some  of  the 
W'iiid  otit  ol  his  sails.  But  his  phonc' 
rings  frecjuentlv,  and  he  travels  on 
business  often.  He  has  more  time  lo 
consider  the  "interesting  times"  of  his 
life  and  can  conclude  that  "the  good 
outweighs  the  bad.  I'm  old  enough  now 
to  objectivelv  understand  the  rationale 
for  some  of  the  things  that  luippeneel  lo 
me.  And  I've  seen  so  many  changes. 
You  know,  when  I  tried  lo  check  inlo 
the  New  Yorker  Hotel  in  1933,  1 
couldn't  get  a  room.  But  by  the  next 
year  they  had  polled  their  guests  and 
their  guests  said  they  didn't  mind  black 
people  staying  there.  So  many  changes, 
quickly. 

"If  I  had  to  sum  it  up.  I'd  sav  that 
no  kite  can  rise  unless  it's  going  against 
the  wind.  And  I  think  that  is  just  alxuii 
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Help  today's 
Brown  students 
follow  in  your 
footsteps 


Why  a  network: 


Talk! 


•  To  provide  services  for  students  and 
enrich  their  college  years  by  having 
alumni  share  with  undergraduates  their 
practical  experiences. 

The  Brown  Student  Alumni  Network 
will  re-introduce  you  to  Brown  through 
the  eyes  of  students.  Through  the  Net- 
work you  can  help  a  Brown  student  — 
and  help  Brown.  It's  so  easy  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Network.  Just  fill  out  the 
attached  card  opposite  the  inside  front 
cover  of  this  magazine  and  drop  it  in  the 
mail. 


Everyone  likes  to  talk,  particularly  about 
themselves!  Through  the  Network, 
alumni  are  invited  and  encouraged  to 
talk  to  students  and  other  alumni  about 
themselves,  their  jobs,  achievements  and 
struggles. 

•  Alumni  in  the  Network  have  the  oppor- 
tunity' to  talk  to  students  one-on-one 
either  at  their  workplace  or  on  the  tele- 
phone. You  are  an  invaluable  resource 
because  of  the  things  you  know  about 
leaving  Brown,  finding  a  job  or  choosing 
a  graduate  school.  You  have  picked  up 
useful  tips  about  your  career  field.  You 
know  how  to  organize  vour  work  and 
personal  life. 

•  At  informal  sessions  on  campus,  alumni 
talk  about  their  careers,  what  they  do  on 
a  dav-to-day  basis,  what  it  means  to  be 
an  architect,  a  literary  agent,  a  commu- 
nity organizer,  etc.  Alumni  also  give 
practical  advice  to  seniors  on  such  topics 
as  how  to  settle  into  a  new  city,  buy 
health  insurance,  or  balance  career  and 
family. 

Talking  is  so  easy  —  and  bv  talking  to 
current  undergraduates  you'll  not  only 
be  helping  them  but  you  will  rediscover 
Brown  and  what  its  students  are  like 
today! 
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Teach! 

Not  all  knowledge  is  learned  in  the 
classroom.  The  Brown  Student  Alumni 
Network  sponsors  an  Apprenticeship 
program.  Alumni  who  sponsor  students 
open  the  doors  for  undergraduates  who 
are  investigating  various  career  fields. 
These  alumni  have  students  with  them 
in  their  workplaces  for  as  little  as  five 
days  to  as  much  as  a  summer  vacation. 
Sponsors  provide  a  broad  exposure  to 
their  career  fields  bv  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  observe,  ask  questions,  inter- 
view colleagues,  or  complete  short-term 
projects.  More  and  more  students  are 
seeking  to  test  a  potential  career  choice. 
Apprenticeships  with  alumni  give  stu- 
dents practical  experiences  and  concrete 
answers  to  career  questions. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  vou  can 
help,  here  are  some  examples  of  appren- 
ticeships drawn  from  past  opportunities: 

•  A  student  spent  three  weeks  with  a 
lawyer  following  cases  and  conducting 
legal  research. 

•  A  student  spent  the  summer  with  a 
newspaper  editor  doing  investigative 
research. 

•  A  student  spent  a  week  observing  the 
News  Director  of  a  major  radio  station. 


Employ 


If  you  work,  you  can  help.  As  a  member 
of  the  Network,  you  may  be  able  to  help 
the  Student  Employment  Office  in  its 
effort  to  provide  summer  jobs.  You  can 
help  Brown  and  its  students  by  letting  us 
know  of  any  summer  positions  that  vou 
are  aware  of. 

Some  students  need  to  earn  monev 
whether  or  not  they  are  getting  a  chance 
to  explore  a  career.  If  your  company  hires 
any  college  students  in  any  capacity, 
please  fill  out  the  card  opposite  the  inside 
front  cover  of  this  magazine.  The  Net- 
work will  list  these  opportunities  both 
in  our  office  and  in  the  Student  Employ- 
ment Office.  We  are  confident  that  a 
Brown  student  applying  for  a  job  can 
compete  successfully  against  anv  other 
college  students.  To  compete.  Brown 
students  need  only  to  know  that  a  job 
exists  so  that  they  may  apply  in  time. 
One  or  two  phone  calls  to  a  friend  or 
your  personnel  office  can  go  a  long  way 
towards  helping  Brown  and  its  students. 
Please  help. 


Host! 

Going  to  an  unfamiliar  city  can  be  unset- 
tling. Alumni  in  the  Network  help  by 
offering  overnight  accommodations  and 
breakfast  to  seniors  who  have  job  inter- 
views or  professional  school  interviews 
in  cities  all  over  the  country.  By  providing 
a  friendly  place  to  stay,  the  alumnus 
helps  to  make  the  student's  job  search  a 
little  smoother  and  a  bit  more  relaxed. 
Alumni  have  the  chance  to  learn  what 
current  undergraduates  are  like  as  well 
as  provide  some  support  to  students 
traveling. 
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and  his  sister  scl  up  the  (;hun-Hoon  Schol- 
arsliip  Fiincl  al  Biouii. 

Peter  T.  Kmiecik  HI,  HuMalo,  N.Y.; 
Feb.  24.  19X1.  He  is  survived  l)V  his  parents. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.   ladeus/  Kinieiik.  .")S  Iwhutsl. 
Bullalo  1  rJL'ti. 
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whom  we  want  to  try  at  several  posi- 
tions. Grcv  K\lish  ['89],  lor  exatuplo. 
We  tried  hitii  al  quaiterback,  safety, 
defensive  end,  and  litiebacker.  He's 
6'2",  200  pounds;  good  size,  good  ath- 
lete, good  football  player.  Where  do 
you  put  him?  Another  example  is  Steve 
Harri.son  ["89],  a  light  end  in  high 
school.  He  broke  his  jaw  as  a  freshman, 
now  he's  back.  Again,  where  do  you 
plug  him  in:  defensive  end,  offensive 
line,  light  end? 

With  those  personnel  decisions,  I'd 
like  to  wait  and  see  in  as  many  cases  as 
possible  as  to  what  is  the  best  mix  of 
gelling  the  best  people  on  the  field  in 
the  right  spots. 

BAM:  You  said,  "This  can  be  a  very 
„„     good  football  team."  How  good?  What 
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spots,  can  be  a  very  good  football  team. 
Now,  I'm  not  goitig  to  define  that  in 
terms  of  number  of  wins.  I  only  look  al 
it  in  terms  ot  you  go  1-0  every  Satur- 
day. I  don'l  particularly  care  to  pioject 
ahead.  If  vou  say  you're  looking  lo  win 
seven  and  vou  win  vour  firsl  seven,  are 
vou  going  to  lose  your  last  three  and 
fold  it  up?  I  just  don'l  see  looking  at 
seasons  that  way-  I'm  sure  there  are 
plenty  of  fans,  alumni,  and  media  peo- 
ple who  will  do  that  for  us.  I'm  lookitig 
at  it  one  game  at  a  time. 

BAM:  So  you  think  that  the  league  is 
stronger  this  year? 

JR:  I  think  so.  As  soon  as  vou  look  at 
yourself  and  think  vou  got  a  chance  to 
be  pretty  good,  vou  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  league.  I  think  Yale  is  going  to  be  a 
very  good  football  team.  And.  of 
course,  you  always  have  Penn  atid  Har- 
vard. Princeton  looked  like  they  were 
coming  on  strong  last  year,  and  I've  got 
this  feeling  that  this  could  be  Cornell's 
year  to  turn  the  corner.  They  were  so 
close  so  many  times  last  year.  They 
played  an  excellent  Colgate  team, 
21-20.  Cornell  had  some  misfortune, 
they  didn't  have  a  good  quarterback 
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made  monev  as  a  dot  lot,  but  1  know  il  I 
had  gone  into  medicine  I  would  have 
ended  up  teaching.  The  thirty  Pli.D.'s  I 
turned  out,  I  relisli.  I'm  so  deligliled  to 
see  them  ixcome  siiciesses.  .And.  not 
ha\iiig  ( liildien  ol  my  own,  1  still  li.ive 
clo.se  relationships  with  hiuidieds  <>l 
students." 

(iatlierine  Crocker  Nabi  it  died  ol 
Al/-heimer's  Disease  two  years  ago.  and 
Nabrit  admits  that  took  some  ol  tin- 
wind  out  of  his  sails.  But  his  phone 
rings  fretiuently,  and  he  travels  on 
business  often.  He  has  more  time  to 
consider  tile  "interesting  times"  ol  his 
life  and  can  toniiude  that  "the  good 
outweighs  the  bad.  I'm  old  enough  nou 
to  objectively  iindei  stand  the  rationale 
for  some  of  the  things  that  happened  i( 
me.  And  I've  seen  so  many  changes, 
^'ou  know,  when  I  tried  to  check  into 
the  New  Yorker  Hotel  in  \{KV.\.  I 
couldn't  get  a  looni.  But  by  the  next 
year  they  had  polled  theii  guests  and 
their  guests  said  the\  didn't  mind  bl.ic  1 
people  staying  there.  So  man\  change 
quickly. 

"If  I  had  to  sum  it  up.  I'd  say  ih.i 
no  kite  can  rise  unless  it's  going  agains 
the  wind.  And  I  think  that  is  just  aboii 

it."  D 
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In  Scotland,  trespassing  laws  have 
Only  common  courtesy         ^     ^  ^ 
ifc  Just  follow  the  path  where  it  I 
and  leave  all  stones  unturned 


isted. 
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